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SARGENT AND HIS ART 
BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


THE GREAT PAINTER WHO HAS GIVEN TO PORTRAITURE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF IMMEDIACY—THE TOUCH OF THE ORIENT -IN 
RIS ARTISTIC LEANINGS —AN ANALYSTS OF HIS WORE 


HE stands upon a glittering crescent, Her robe is richly embroidered with 
with a cobra coiled at her feet. gold, her brow studded with jewels. On 
About her floats a blue, diaphanous film. either side sway the devotees of a wan- 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston 
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ton, voluptuous dance, while beneath 
writhe the victims of her lusts, one torn 
by a vulture, the other being devoured 
by a chimera. She is Astarte, the moon 
goddess, seductive and _ heartless. 
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which Astarte 
Even now, after 


decorative scheme of 
merely forms a unit. 


a dozen years, the work is a source of 
bewilderment alike to the casual specta- 
tor and the customary admirer of John 


‘“CARNATION LILY, LILY ROSE”’ 


From the painting by Sargent 


When she first came to London, and 
later found place in the Boston Public 
Library, the public could scarcely be- 
lieve that she had been summoned from 
the past by an artist whose energies had 
so long been confined to contemporary 
portraiture. It is difficult to describe 
the consternation caused by this entire 


Singer Sargent. For the sake of con- 
venience it has been assumed that there 
are two separate Sargents, one the paint- 
er of latter-day portraits, the other a 
daring mural decorator. Little of the 
wider-known Sargent was supposed to 
have appeared in any portion of the 
work save the frieze of the Apostles. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


From the painting by Sargent 
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LORD RIBBLESDALE 
From the painting by Sargent 
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THE LADIES ALEXANDRA, 


MARY, AND THEO ACHESON 


From the patiting by Sargent 


The rest seemed by another hand. Need- 
less to say, such subdivisions are trivial, 
there being but one Sargent, who, though 
differing from popular conception, nev- 
ertheless presents a consistent and homo- 
geneous personality. 


Before his eyes pass in continuous pro- 
cession the world of art, science, and 


letters, the world financial, diplomatic, 
or military, and the world frankly social. 
To-day comes a savant, a captain of in- 
dustry, or a slender, troubled child. “To- 
morrow it will be an insinuating Semitic 
Plutus ; next week may bring some fresh- 
tinted Diana, radiant with outdoor 
bloom. Every one, from poet to general, 
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LADY 
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AGNEW 


From the painting by Sargent 


from duchess to dark-eyed dancer, finds 
place in this shifting throng. Detached, 
at times indifferent, he looks from one to 
another with incisive glance, and tran- 
scribes each with the same _ incredible 
assurance. 


SARGENT’S LUCID PORTRAITURE 


Personally uncommunicative, his art 
is the essence of lucidity. His vision is 
uniformly concrete. Wonderfully en- 
dowed, he dedicates his ability almost 
exclusively to rendering the outward 


semblance of things, to reflecting that 
which is explicit and external. It is 
useless to scan these canvases in the hope 
of finding those qualities which for cen- 
turies have been deemed the touchstones 
of portraiture. Contemplation and _ re- 
flection are by no means the rule. That 
fusion of individual elements which 
makes for balanced composition is often 
lacking. ‘That endearing love of color 
for its own sake is frequently absent. 
The vigorous outline of Holbein, the 
rich sobriety of Titian, or the permeating 
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From the painting by Sargent 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON 
From the painting by Sargent 
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magic of Leonardo find but faint echo 
in the work of this modern innovator. 
With almost disdainful independence he 
has declined to repeat the triumphs of 
the great forerunners. However you 


may regard his contribution, it is impos- 


THE HON, 
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sible not to recognize its insistent nov- 
elty. 

Once in possession cf the key, there 
should be no trouble in reading aright 
this salient, positive art—this art which 
is by turn persuasive and repellent. Yet 


LAURA LISTER 


From the painting by Sargent 
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you cannot divine just why these high- 
bred women are so animated, or why 
these soldiers and statesmen are so em- 
phatic, without first peering beneath the 


HENRY G. 
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a student at the Florence Academy and 
with Carolus-Duran, in Paris, it is not 
difficult to perceive that Sargent’s point 
of view must inevitably be that of an 


MARQUAND 


From the painting by Sargent 


mere facts of the case. “Vhough Sargent 
may himself remain dexterously on the 
surface, the spectator cannot. It is not 
enough to watch this conjurer perform 
his trick; we must see how it is accom- 
plished. 

Born in Florence of American par- 
ents, educated in Italy and Germany, 


unattached observer. Utterly without 
local bias or permanent background, he 
has remained all his life an onlooker. 
Wherever he has lived or traveled he 
has been absorbed by certain definite 
pictorial possibilities and by the personal 
idiosyncrasies of those about him. To 
the trained analysis of a physician father 
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THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK, FORMERLY MISS DAISY LEITER 
From the painting by Sargent 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS LADY MACBETH 
From the painting by Sargent 
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and the artistic en- 
thusiasm of a mother 
who herself painted 
well, was added his 
own unfailing recep- 
tivity. 
Nothing could 
have been more for- 
tunate than the way 
inclination and the 
turn of. circum- 
stances conspired to 
perfect  Sargent’s 
youthful ability and 
create within him 
that vitality of style 
which immediately 
became manifest. 
Whatever tendencies 
he may have had 
toward  speciousness 
were early held in 
check by an_ old- 
world dignity and 
restraint, the gift of 
a city wherein art 
has become a_hal- 
lowed instinct. Yet, 
in order that the 
spirit of things past 
might not press too 
heavily upon crea- 
tive power, he left 
Florence, at just the 
right age, for Paris, 
where all that he had 
absorbed became 
quickly utilized. 
When he was but 
eighteen the tall, 
slender youth and 
his gray-haired father opened the doors 
of Carolus-Duran’s atelier in the Boule- 
vard Montparnasse. Directly he exam- 
ined the portfolio of sketches the lad had 
brought, Carolus accepted him as a pupil. 
Although the painter of “ The Lady with 
the Glove” and “The Lady with the 
Dog” has since sadly lost ground, it is 
doubtful whether a beginner could at that 
period have found anywhere in Europe a 
more efficient preceptor. An adept in the 
direct, fluent laying-on of pure, fresh 
color, a man whose eye for values was 
exact, whose handling was spirited, and 
whose whole manner was effective and 
mundane, if superficial, Carolus had lit- 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 


From the painting by Sargent 
tle difficulty in fostering a talent in many 
regards so closely akin to his own. 


LEARNED FROM CAROLUS- 
DURAN 


WHAT SARGENT 


They were, in the main, earnest, in- 
dustrious times—those Paris student days, 
the routine being chiefly broken by cer- 
tain memorable Sunday afternoon con- 


certs at the Chatelet or the Cirque 
d’Hiver, for all his life Sargent has 
been devoted to instrumental music. In 
the way of valedictory the pupil painted 
a seated portrait of his master, which was 
both the summary of all he had learned 
and a resolute promise of future accom- 
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THE MISSES WERTHEIMER 


From the painting by Sargent 


plishment. He was already mature in 
point of decision and that apt solution 
of technical problems which is supposed 
to come with time alone. Following the 
lead of Carolus, he had acquired the 
habit of representing objects by mass 
rather than by outline, each brush-stroke 


corresponding as nearly as possible in 
size, shape, and local color to the object 
itself. 

More important was his faculty of in- 
stantaneous perception, his ability to see 
at a single glance and in its entirety 
either an isolated individual or a group 
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ASHER WERTHEIMER 


From the painting by Sargent 
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LADY ELCHO, MRS. TENNANT, AND MRS. ADEANE 


From the painting by Sargent 


of figures. It was a formula which Sargent’s ready initiative it became 
had descended direct from the in- greatly extended. Whereas Velasquez 
comparable painter -of “The Maids of and Manet were also imaginative im- 
Honor,” “ ‘The ‘Tapestry-Weavers,” and pressionists, their younger apostle be- 
“The Surrender of Breda,” but under came a purely visual impressionist. A 
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quiet deliberation marks even the most 
rapid and vital of their work. It re- 
mained for Sargent to apply to portrai- 
ture the principle of immediacy, to give 
us that which is transient and momentary 
rather than that which is habitual and 
permanent. 


SARGENT’S RESTLESS ACTUALITY 


Study in succession these vivacious 
likenesses and you will find something 
which painting has never _ before 
achieved. Velasquez’s little ‘“ Baltasar 
Carlos” on his plunging pony scarcely 
suggests motion; the pictorial couple in 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Morning Walk” are 
really stationary; but here in Sargent’s 
portraits are women about to start sud- 
denly from their chairs and men on the 
very point of speaking. Here is a dancer 
whose yellow skirt still swirls with elas- 
tic movement, while there stands a paint- 
er about to lunge at the canvas with his 
sensitively held brush. All is restless, 
vivid, spontaneous. One and all, these 
creatures vibrate with the nervous ten- 
sion of the age. 

With a technique as facile as it is 
assertive, this magician of the palette, 
this Paganini of portraiture, has lured 
us into a new world, a world which we 
ourselves know well—perhaps too well— 
but a world hitherto undiscovered by 
art. Moreover, he has taken us a long 
way. We have, indeed, traveled far from 
where Holbein’s ‘Jane Seymour” 
pauses with her jeweled fingers tightly 
clasped, or Leonardo’s “ La Gioconda”’ 
muses beside immemorial rocks and silent 
waters. Though you may not relish the 
special triumph of this youngest master, 
you are unable to escape it. While you 
may feel keenly the lack of repose in 
these portraits, rou cannot deny their 
actuality. Yet after all, is this neurosis, 
or is it art? Perhaps it is both. In 
any case the sense of motion, either sug- 
gested or expressed, remains Sargent’s 
personal conquest, possibly, even, his 
chief legacy to painting. 

On leaving Carolus-Duran he took a 
studio in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, later moving over to the Boule- 
vard Berthier. It was only necessary 
for him to paint a dozen or so portraits 
in order to obtain international recogni- 
tion. The ‘“ Carolus” was succeeded by 

3 
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an effective full length of “ Dr. Pozzi,” 
which still looks from the walls of the 
distinguished specialist’s Adtel in the 
Avenue d’léna. The “ Girl with the 
Rose,” ‘‘ Mme. Pailleron,” and a stand- 
ing silhouette of ‘‘ Mme. Gautreau,” as 
daring as it was decisive, rapidly fol- 
lowed. Conceived in the vein of a 
modernized Primitive, this last-named 
portrait proved a veritable storm-center. 
Violently denounced and quite as ve- 
hemently praised, it added substantially 
to the painter’s fame. 

Owing to several commissions and 
for other reasons, Sargent was induced 
to move across the Channel, spending 
his first few months at Broadway, in 
Worcestershire, where, during the linger- 
ing summer twilight, he painted ‘ Car- 
nation Lily, Lily Rose,” a picture so 
imbued with frank grace, charm of 
color, and a distinct though largely ac- 
cidental symmetry of pattern that it 
continues to occupy a place quite apart 
from the main body of his art. Ex- 
hibited the ensuing season, it was sub- 
sequently purchased for the nation by 
trustees of the Chantrey Fund, a cir- 
cumstance which doubtless confirmed 
the painter’s inclination to settle in 
London, where he later took a house in 
Tite Street, Chelsea. 


AN ASTONISHING OUTPUT 


As the ever-widening panorama of his 
English and American work unrolls it- 
self before the eye in all its clarity of 
tone and fluency of treatment, it is only 
necessary to pause before a few of the 
more significant canvases. The man’s 
productivity is astounding. Only the 
Titans of art have here surpassed him, 
and by a narrow margin at that. He 
will occasionally avail himself of the 
full member’s right to exhibit eight 
pictures at Burlington House, besides 
often sending four or five subjects to 
the New Gallery or elsewhere. So 
completely does he dominate his partic- 
ular province that the Academy some- 
times seems a one-man display. 

As a rule his single figures maintain 
the highest average of merit, the larger 
groups, such as “ The Misses Vickers,” 
“Lady Elcho, Mrs. Tennant, and Mrs. 
Adeane,” ‘The Ladies Alexandra, 
Mary, and Theo Acheson,” and “ The 
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Misses Hunter,” being more problem- 
atic. The scattered composition, the vio- 
lent foreshortening, and the _ various 
lines forced into relation tend to give 
these works a decided lack of equilib- 
rium. But here again criticism verges 


on dangerous ground. That which is 
novel and intrepid is not necessarily un- 
justifiable, and courage is, after all, more 
welcome than convention. 


SARGENT’S VARIETY OF SUBJECT 


While the majority of these aristo- 
cratic, inquisitive creatures in iridescent 
satin or figured silk may look overvola- 
tile and nervous, while these men in 
street dress or braided uniforms may 
seem a shade too positive, you will now 
and then find countenances upon which 
naught is written save quiet benignity, 
such as those of “ Miss Octavia Hill” 
or “Mrs. Marquand.” It is by no 
means a restricted choice that Sargent 
exercises. Next to a fox-hunting lord 
comes a little lady in quaint, full robe 
and fancy cap, who may some day rank 
beside Titian’s ‘‘ Princess Strozzi.” He 
has always displayed a special tender- 
ness for children—here they play about 
a vast hallway where tall vases are re- 
flected in the polished floor, there they 
peep over the back of a Louis XVI sofa 
upon which is perched a _ vivacious 
other in shell-pink evening gown. 
Wherever you turn you will be greeted 
by spirited, forceful portraiture, marked 
by a particular zest for exterior effects 
and revealing a concise, and for the 
moment convincing, grasp of character. 
At intervals, though not often, the re- 
sult is clearly inadequate, as, for in- 
stance, when he indulges in an interna- 
tional platitude such as depicting the 
president of a certain great republic 
standing with his hand upon a sphere— 
the sphere insignificant, the hand 
weighty and ominous. 

Caring little for society, Sargent de- 
votes his entire time to the practise of 
his craft. His industry and persistence 
are unremitting, he having often been 
known to paint a single head over a 
score of times before being satisfied with 
the result. No pains are spared in order 
to acquire that appearance of ease and 
spontaneity which he, perhaps, prizes 
above all else. Although inundated 
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with commissions, nevertheless, when 
haste and overproduction begin to exact 
their relentless toll, or when something 
of that world-weariness which overtook 
Vandyke steals upon him, he usually has 
the courage to leave his London studio 
and seek a new kingdom, a resplendent, 
colorful realm. 

And where is this kingdom? It is 
the kingdom wherein we left Astarte 
poised upon her gleaming crescent, 
luxuriating in warm tints and exotic 
perfumes, the sound of the sistrum still 
falling upon her gold-tipped ears. You 
will possibly be surprised to learn that 
this modern, urban man is something of 
an Asiatic, that he loves with consuming 
intensity the glare of the sun and the 
sultry magic of long-robed orientals. In 
the art of John Singer Sargent the blue- 
veiled Phenician goddess of the Boston 
Library by no means dwells alone. She 
had her prologue years before with the 
Moorish woman in “ Smoke of Amber- 
gris,” holding the folds of her white 
mantle about her head like a canopy in 
order to catch the narcotic fragrance 
circling upward in thin, vapory spirals. 


THE CALL OF THE ORIENT 


Under one guise or another this same 
creature appears again and again. Now 
she is a discreet social sphinx, now a 
slender Egyptian girl slowly braiding 
her dark hair. The painter’s interest in 
this type is not episodic. Throughout 
his career the models in which he has 
been most absorbed are not the products 
of polite convention, but those individ- 
uals one meets by chance or seeks out 
in sheer zest. 

A distinct sympathy with southern 
life has always shown itself in his work. 
Whenever he travels it is to Spain, 
Morocco, Sicily, Egypt, or even Pales- 
tine. He seems drawn toward these 
countries by an_ irresistible affinity. 
When not sketching along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, in the by-streets of 
Venice, or the olive groves of Capri, he 
manages to discover the same or similar 
subjects wherever they may happen to 
be. In New York he forsakes an 
American sitter in order to paint Car- 
mencita. At the Paris Exposition he 
dashes off numerous drawings of the 
Javanese dancers. His greatest suc- 
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cesses in London have been his portraits 
of the astute aristocracy of finance 
rather than those of the more compla- 
cent aristocracy of blood. Glance, for in- 
stance, at “‘ Asher Wertheimer,” “ The 
Misses Wertheimer,” ‘‘ Mrs. Carl Meyer 
and Children,’ or ‘‘ Mrs. Leopold 
Hirsch.” As a painter of Semitic types 
he has scarcely had an equal since the 
day their greatest interpreter lived and 
suffered in the garrets and pot-houses of 
Amsterdam. 


HIS SKETCHES OF EASTERN LIFE 


Restrained by an admirable conserva- 
tism, the editor of this magazine has not 
included among our illustrations the 
‘Egyptian Girl,” nor do we gaze at any 
of those rapid, graphic sketches, such as 
the ‘Italian with the Rope,” the 
‘Bedouin Arab,” or the ‘“ Coin Neck- 
lace.” They do not pretend to be mas- 
terpieces ; they are mere memoranda, be- 
traying undisguised joy of observation 
and execution. There is no fatigue 
here; all is fresh, native, and racial. 
This same spirit distinguishes the larger 
compositions which, while fewer in 
number, are relatively more important. 
The “ Street in Venice,” with its shawl- 
wrapped figure hastening past two 
curious idlers, and the ‘‘ Venetian Bead- 
stringers,” showing three busy workers 
in a dim interior, are among the 
earliest and best of these casual impres- 
sions. In “El Jaleo” and a “ Spanish 
Dance” you have a concentrated frenzy 
of movement attained only by such men 
as Goya, Degas, and a few of the later 
Parisians. Moreover, there is a touch 
of the diabolic in both the latter scenes 
utterly foreign to Anglo-Saxon art. 

Although the majority of these 
studies were made early in his career, 
Sargent has never entirely forsaken the 
field of informal endeavor. ‘This season 
he returned to it with particular zeal, 
exhibiting at the New Gallery three 
souvenirs of his recent trip. While 
“The Garden of Gethsemane” was in 
no way exceptional, he has never, for 
subdued spirituality, approached “ Padre 
Albera,” seated at his writing-table with 
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books and papers strewn about, nor has 
he ever, for downright luminosity, sur- 
passed that dazzling, coruscated strip 
of Syrian landscape with its stunted 
trees against the sky, its flock of long- 
haired sheep, and its solitary shepherd 
in his fez, leaning over the wall. 

It would, of course, be whimsical to 
dwell too strongly upon the Asiatic 
touch which permeates so much of Sar- 
gent’s work, and yet it seems an inher- 
ent characteristic. It is impossible 
otherwise to account for many things, 
particularly for the marvelous assimila- 
tion of oriental motives displayed in 
the Boston Public Library decorations, 
wherein he has suggested with so much 
fervor not only the conventions but the 
spirit of Assyrian and Egyptian art. 
Again in the “ Dogma of the Redemp- 
tion,” with its dim blues, dull reds, and 
mellow golds, he has caught with more 
than a copyist’s trick the remote beauty 
and impersonality of the Byzantine tra- 
dition. The portraits themselves show 
certain kindred qualities, such as a love 
of accessories, a constant insistence upon 
tapestried screens, pottery, and bric-a- 
brac in general. And deeper still lurk 
traces of cynicism, of indifference to 
humanity, of that almost contemptuous 
submission to the tyranny of his calling 
so often the legacy of those whose eyes 
have been turned toward the enigmatic 
Kast. 


SARGENT AT FIFTY 


Despite his unchallenged success, it is 
by no means obvious that John Singer 
Sargent at fifty stands quite where he 
should, nor is it altogether clear that he 
has kept the promises of youth. He was 
given much at the outset, hence much 
may rightly be expected in return. The 
recipient of an honorable mention at 
two-and-twenty and a Royal Academi- 
cian by the time he had barely turned 
forty, he has always been a sort of 
Prince Charming of art, a trifle cold 
and unmoved, it is true, but phenomen- 
ally fortunate. 

In power of vision and_ technical 
mastery he ranks among the greatest— 





NOTE—The illustrations of this article are taken from the collection of Sargent’s work 


published by William Heinemann, of London. 


Mr. Heinemann, and of Charles Scribner's Sons, the publishers of the work in this country. 


They are used here through the courtesy of 
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Velasquez and Hals alone being his 
peers. It is a question, however, 
whether this dexterity has not tended to 
encourage a lack of humility when con- 
fronted with the graver problems of art 
and of life. There is always the danger 
of so much facility becoming perverted 
or remaining an end in itself rather than 
a means to some higher end. In spite 
of a keen sense of race distinctions and 
of the subtle variations of type or class, 
it cannot be maintained that Sargent’s 
versions of human character are notably 
profound. Though often shrewdly diag- 
nostic, they are seldom more than that. 
He rarely seeks to lift the veil of mys- 
tery or interrogation which enshrouds 
certain temperaments. What he gives 
us is not so much personality as person- 
alities. He possesses sight rather than 
insight; and most of his supposed 


psychology reduces itself in the final 
analysis to mere physiology. 


UNDER THE DROOP OF THE 
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Passing in review Sargent’s produc- 
tion as a whole in all its specific, au- 
dacious brilliance, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that his gifts have been 
those of the senses rather than those of 
the spirit—gifts of hand and eye rather 
than of mind or heart. He has achieved 
as no one else that particular accent of 
to-day which is at once our pride and 
our reproach, but just how much he has 
enriched the sum of beauty already in 
the world, or just how much he has in- 
creased man’s love for man, or for 
woman, is still an open question. At 
present, these creatures whom his brush 
has called into being seem impatient and 
unsatisfied as well as unsatisfying. Yet, 
perhaps, they may soon glide impercep- 
tibly into their place in the perspective 
of art, taking on that indwelling seren- 
ity which alone is the gift of time, and 
which, when deserved, time seldom with- 
holds. 


MISTLETOE 


BarREN the brake, and the boughs are bare; 
Scurries the wrack o’er a gusty sky; 

Snow-wraiths pirouette down the air; 
Wrens no more with the warblers vie; 
The low leaf-laugh and the lullaby 

Of rillets died with the autumn glow. 
But what care you, love, and what care I, 

Under the droop of the mistletoe! 


Upland paths that were blossom fair, 
Sere and sodden and sad they lie 
Under the noon, and the debonair 
Dance of the buoyant butterfly, 
Naught is it now but a memory, 
Like the red rose bloom and the thistle-blow. 
Yet what care you, love, or what care I, 
Under the droop of the mistletoe! 


Sunsets fade with a stormy flare; 
Twilights droop with a dreary sigh; 
Stars come trooping the night’s dim stair, 
A glorious glittering galaxy; 
Out of the darkness a mournful cry— 
Only the’ wind!—let the wanderer go! 
For what care you, love, and what care I, 
Under the droop of the mistletoe! 


ENVOY 


For life’s vext problems of whence and why— 
All hopes and doubts that the sages sow— 
Oh, what care you, love, and what care I, 
Under the droop of the mistletoe! 
Clinton Scollard 





SEATS OF THE HAUGHTY 


BY O. HENRY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


OLDEN by day and silver by night, 

a new trail now leads to us across 

the Indian Ocean. Dusky kings and 

princes have found out our Bombay of 

the West; and few be their trails that 

do not pass down Broadway on their 
journey for to admire and for to see. 

If chance should ever lead you near a 
hotel that transiently shelters some one 
of these splendid touring grandees, I 
counsel you to seek Lucullus Polk among 
the republican tuft-hunters that besiege 
its entrances. He will be there. You 
will know him by his red, alert, Wel- 
lington-nosed face, by his manner of 
nervous caution mingled with determina- 
tion, by his assumed promoter’s or 
broker’s air of busy impatience, and by 
his bright-red necktie, gallantly redress- 
ing the wrongs of his maltreated blue 
serge suit, like a battle standard still 
waving above a lost cause. I found him 
profitable ; and so may you. When you 
do look for him, look among the light- 
horse troop of Bedouins that besiege the 
picket-line of the traveling potentate’s 
guards and secretaries—among the wild- 
eyed genii of Arabian Afternoons that 
gather to make astounding and egregious 
demands upon the prince’s coffers. 

I first saw Mr. Polk coming down the 
steps of the hotel at which sojourned 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
most enlightened of the Mahratta 
princes, who, of late, ate bread and salt 
in our Metropolis of the Occident. 

Lucullus moved rapidly, as though 
propelled by some potent moral force 
that imminently threatened to become 
physical. Behind him closely followed 
the impetus—a hotel detective, if ever 
white Alpine hat, hawk’s nose, implaca- 
ble watch-chain, and loud refinement of 
manner spoke the truth. A brace of uni- 


formed porters at his heels preserved the 
smooth decorum of the hotel, repudia- 
ting by their air of disengagement any 
suspicion that they formed a reserve 
squad of ejectment. 

Safe on the sidewalk, Lucullus Polk 
turned and shook a freckled fist at the 
caravansary. And, to my joy, he began 
to breathe deep invective in strange 
words : 

“Rides in howdahs, does he?” he 
cried loudly and sneeringly. ‘“‘ Rides on 
elephants in howdahs and calls himself 
a prince! Kings—yah! Comes over 
here and talks horse till you would think 
he was a president; and then goes home 
and rides in a private dining-room 
strapped onto an elephant. Well, well, 
well!” 

The ejecting committee quietly retired. 
The scorner of princes turned to me and 
snapped his fingers. 

“What do you think of that?” he 
shouted derisively. ‘‘ The Gaekwar of 
Baroda rides on an elephant in a how- 
dah! And there’s old Bikram Shamsher 
Jang scorching up and down the pig- 
paths of Khatmandu on a motor-cycle. 
Wouldn’t that maharajah you? And the 
Shah of Persia, that ought to have been 
Muley-on-the-spot for at least three, he’s 
got the palanquin habit. And _ that 
funny-hat prince from Korea—wouldn’t 
you think he could afford to amble 
around on a milk-white palfrey once in 
a dynasty or two? Nothing doing! His 
idea of a Balaklava charge is to tuck his 
skirts under him and do his mile in six 
days over the hog-wallows of Seoul in a 
bull-cart. That’s the kind of visiting 
potentates that come to this country now. 
It’s a hard deal, friend.” 

I murmured a few words of sympathy. 
But it was uncomprehending, for I did 
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not know his grievance against the rulers 
who flash, meteor-like, now and then 
upon our shores. 

“The last one I sold,” continued the 
displeased one, ‘‘ was to that three-horse- 
tailed Turkish pasha that came over a 
year ago. Five hundred dollars he paid 
for it, easy. I says to his executioner or 
secretary—he was a kind of a Jew or a 
Chinaman—‘ His Turkey Giblets is fond 
of horses, then?’ 

“* Him?’ says the secretary. ‘ Well, 
no. He’s got a big, fat wife in the 
harem named Bad Dora that he don’t 
like. I believe he intends to saddle her 
up and ride her up and down the board- 
walk in the Bulbul Gardens a few times 
every day. You haven’t got a pair of 
extra long spurs you could throw in on 
the deal, have you?’ Yes, sir; there’s 
mighty few real rough-riders among the 
royal sports these days.” 


IT 


As soon as Lucullus Polk got cool 
enough I picked him up, and, with no 
greater effort than you would employ in 
persuading a drowning man to clutch 


you, I inveigled him into accompanying 
me to a cool corner in a dim café. 

And it came to pass that men-servants 
set before us brewage; and Lucullus 
Polk spake unto me, relating the where- 
fores of his beleaguering the antecham- 
bers of the princes of the earth. 

“Did you ever hear of the S. A. and 
A. P. Railroad in Texas? Well, that 
don’t stand for Samaritan Actor’s Aid 
Philanthropy. I was down that way 
managing a summer bunch of the gum 
and syntax-chewers that play the Idle- 
wild Parks in the Western hamlets. Of 
course, we went to pieces when the sou- 
brette ran away with a prominent barber 
of Beeville. I don’t know what became 
of the rest of the company. I believe 
there were some salaries due; and the 
last 1 saw of the troupe was when I told 
them that forty-three cents was all the 
treasury contained. I say I never saw 
any of them after that; but I heard 
them for about twenty minutes. I didn’t 
have time to look back. But after dark 
I came out of the woods and struck the 
S. A. and A. P. agent for means of 
transportation. He at once extended to 
me the courtesies of the entire railroad, 
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kindly warning me, however, not to get 
aboard any of the rolling-stock. 

“About ten the next morning I steps 

off the ties into a village that calls itself 
Atascosa City. I bought a thirty-cent 
breakfast and a ten-cent cigar, and stood 
on Main Street jingling the three pen- 
nies in my pocket—dead broke. A man 
in Texas with only three cents in his 
pocket is no better off than a man that 
has no money and owes two cents. 
“One of luck’s favorite tricks is to 
soak a man for his last dollar so quick 
that he don’t have time to look it. 
There I was in a swell St. Louis, 
tailor-made, blue-and-green plaid suit 
and an eighteen-carat sulphate-of-copper 
scarf-pin, with no hope in sight except 
the two great Texas industries, the cot- 
ton fields and grading new railroads. I 
never picked cotton, and I never cot- 
toned to a pick, so the outlook had ultra- 
marine edges. 

“ All of a sudden, while I was stand- 
ing on the edge of the wooden sidewalk, 
down out of the sky falls two fine gold 
watches into the middle of the street. 
One hits a chunk of mud ‘fand sticks. 
The other falls hard, and flies open, 
making a fine- drizzle of little springs 
and screws and wheels. I looks up for 
a balloon or an air-ship; but not seeing 
any, I steps off the sidewalk to investi- 

ate. 

“But I hear a couple of yells and see 
two men running up the street in leather 
overalls and high-heeled boots and cart- 
wheel hats. One man is six or eight 
feet high, with open-plumbed joints and 
a heartbroken cast of countenance. He 
picks up the watch that has stuck in the 
mud. The other man, who is little, with 
pink hair and white eyes, goes for the 
empty case, and says, ‘I win.’ Then 
the elevated pessimist goes down under 
his leather leg-holsters and hands a 
handful of twenty-dollar gold pieces to 
his albino friend. I don’t know how 
much money it was; it looked as big as 
an earthquake-relief fund to me. 

“*YTll have this here case filled up 
with works,’ says Shorty, ‘and throw 
you again for five hundred.’ 

“*T’m your company,’ says the high 
man. ‘I’ll meet you at the Smoked Dog 
saloon an hour from now.’ 

“The little man hustles away with a 
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kind of Swiss movement toward a jewel- 
ry store. The heartbroken person stoops 
over and takes a telescopic view of my 
haberdashery. 

“*Them’s a mighty slick outfit of 
habiliments you have got on, Mr. Man,’ 
says he. ‘I'll bet a hoss you never ac- 
quired the right, title, and interest in 
and to them clothes in Atascosa City.’ 

“Why, no,’ says I, being ready enough 
to exchange personalities with this mon- 
eyed monument of melancholy; ‘I had 
this suit tailored from a special line of 
coatericks, vestures, and pantings in St. 
Louis. Would you mind putting me 
sane,’ says I, ‘on this watch-throwing 
contest? I’ve been used to seeing time- 
pieces treated with more politeness and 
esteem—except women’s watches, of 
course, which by nature they abuse by 
cracking walnuts with ’em and having 
’em taken showing in tintype pictures.’ 

‘““* Me and George,’ he explains, ‘are 
up from the ranch, having a spell of fun. 
Up to last month we owned four sec- 
tions of watered grazing down on the 
San Miguel. But along comes one of 


these oil prospectors and begins to bore. 


He strikes a gusher that flows out twenty 
million—or maybe it was twenty thou- 
sand—barrels of oil a day. And me and 
George gets one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars—seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars apiece—for the land. So now and 
then we saddles up and hits the breeze 
for Atascosa City for a few days of ex- 
citement and damage. Here’s a \ittle 
bunch of the dinero that I drawed out 
of the bank this morning,’ says he, and 
shows a roll of twenties and fifties as 
big around as a sleeping-car pillow. The 
yellowbacks glowed like a sunset on the 
gable end of John D.’s barn. My knees 
got weak, and I sat down on the edge 
of the board sidewalk. 

““* Vou must have knocked around a 
right smart,’ goes on this oil Grease-us. 
‘I shouldn’t be surprised if you have 
saw towns more livelier than what Atas- 
cosa City is. Sometimes it seems to me 
that there ought to be some more ways 
of having a good time than there is here, 
’specially when you got plenty of money 
and don’t mind spending it.’ 

“Then this Mother Cary’s chick of 
the desert sits down by me and we hold 
a conversationfest. It seems that he was 
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money-poor. He’d lived in ranch camps . 
all his life; and he confessed to me 
that his supreme idea of luxury was 
to ride into camp, tired out from a 
round-up, eat a peck of Mexican beans, 
hobble his brains with a pint of raw 
whisky, and go to sleep with his boots 
for a pillow. When this barge-load of 
unexpected money came to him and his 
pink but perky partner, George, and they 
hied themselves to this clump of out- 
houses called Atascosa City, you know 
what happened to them. They had 
money to buy anything they wanted; but 
they didn’t know what to want. Their 
ideas of spendthriftiness were limited 
to three—whisky, saddles, and gold 
watches. If there was anything else in 
the world to throw away fortunes on, 
they had never heard about it. So, when 
they wanted to have a hot time, they’d 
ride into town and get a city directory 
and stand in front of the principal sa- 
loon and call up the population alpha- 
betically for free drinks. Then they 
would order three or four new Califor- 
nia saddles from the storekeeper, and 
play crack-loo on the sidewalk with 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. Betting who 
could throw his gold watch the farthest 
was an inspiration of George’s; but even 
that was getting to be monotonous. 
‘““Was I on to the opportunity? Listen. 
‘In thirty minutes I had dashed off 
a word-picture of metropolitan joys that 
made life in Atascosa City look as dull 
as a trip to Coney Island with your own 
wife. In ten minutes more we shook hands 
on an agreement that I was to act as his 
guide, interpreter, and friend in and to 
the aforesaid wassail and amenity. And 
Solomon Mills, which was his name, was 
to pay all expenses for a month. At the 
end of that time, if I had made good as 
director-general of the rowdy life, he 
was to pay me one thousand dollars. 
And then, to clinch the bargain, we called 
the roll of ‘Atascosa City and put all of 
its citizens except the ladies and minors 
under the table, except one man named 
Horace Westervelt St. Clair. Just for 
that we bought a couple of hatfuls of 
cheap silver watches and egged him out 
of town with ’em. We wound up by 
dragging the harness-maker out of bed 
and setting him to work on three new 
saddles; and then we went to sleep 
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across the railroad track at the depot, 
just to annoy the S. A. and A. P. Think 
of having seventy-five thousand dollars 
and trying to avoid the disgrace of dying 
rich in a town like that! 

“The next day George, who was mar- 
ried or something, started back to the 
ranch. Me and Solly, as I now called 
him, prepared to shake off our moth- 
balls and wing our way against the arc- 
lights of the joyous and tuneful East. 

““* No way-stops,’ says I to Solly, ‘ex- 
cept long enough to get you barbered 
and haberdashed. This is no Texas feet 
shampetter,’ says I, ‘ where you eat chili- 
concarne-con-huevos and _ then holler 
‘““Whoopee!” across the plaza. We're 
now going against the real high life. 
We’re going to mingle with the set that 
carries a Spitz, wears spats, and hits the 
ground in high spots.’ 

“Solly puts six thousand dollars in 
century bills in one pocket of his brown 
ducks, and bills of lading for fifty thou- 
sand dollars on Eastern banks in an- 
other. Then I resume diplorhatic rela- 
tions with the S. A. and A. P., and we 
hike in a northwesterly direction on our 
circuitous route to the spice gardens of 
the Yankee Orient. 

“We stopped in San Antonio long 


enough for Solly to buy some clothes, ' 


and eight rounds of drinks for the guests 
and employees of the Menger Hotel, and 
order four Mexican saddles with silver 
trimmings and white Angora suaderos 
to be shipped down to the ranch. From 
there we made a big jump to St. Louis. 
We got there in time for dinner; and I 
put our thumb-prints on the register of 
the most expensive hotel in the city. 

“* Now,’ says I to Solly, with a wink 
at myself, ‘ here’s the first dinner-station 
we’ve struck where we can get a real 
good plate of beans.’ And while he was 
up in his room trying to draw water out 
of the gas-pipe I got one finger in a 
buttonhole of the head waiter’s Tuxedo, 
drew him apart, inserted a two-dollar 
bill, and closed him up again. 

“* Frankoyse,’ says I, ‘I have a pal 
here for dinner that’s been subsisting for 
years on cereals and short stogies. You 
see the chef and order a dinner for us 
such as you serve to Dave Francis and 
the general passenger agent of the Iron 
Mountain. We’ve got more than Bern- 
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hardt’s tent full of money; and we want 
the nose-bags crammed with all the 
Chief Deveries de cuisine. Object is no 
expense. Now, show us.’ 

‘“ At six o’clock me and Solly sat down 
to dinner. Spread! There’s nothing 
been seen like it since the Cambon snack. 
It was all served at once. The chef 
called it dinnay a la poker. It’s a fa- 
mous thing among the gormands of the 
West. The dinner comes in threes of a 
kind. There was guinea-fowls, guinea- 
pigs, and Guinness’s stout; roast veal, 
mock-turtle soup, and chicken paté; 
shad-roe, caviar, and tapioca; canvas- 
back duck, canvas-back ham, and cotton- 
tail rabbit; Philadelphia capon, fried 
snails, and sloe-gin—and so on, in threes. 
The idea was that you eat nearly all you 
can of them, and then the waiter takes 
away the discard and gives you pears to 
fill on. 

“T was sure Solly would be tickled to 
death with these hands, after the bob- 
tail flushes he’d been eating on the 
ranch; and I was a little anxious that 
he should, for I didn’t remember his 
having honored my efforts with a smile 
since we left Atascosa City. 

““We were in the main dining-room, 
and there was a fine-dressed crowd there, 
all talking loud and enjoyable about the 
two St. Louis topics, the water supply 
and the color line. They mix the two 
subjects so fast that strangers often think 
they are discussing water-colors; and 
that has given the old town something 
of a rep as an art center. And over in 
the corner was a fine brass band play- 
ing; and now, thinks I, Solly will be- 
come conscious of the spiritual oats of 
life nourishing and exhilarating his sys- 
tem. But nong, mong frang. 

“He gazed across the table at me. 
There was four square yards of it, look- 
ing like the path of a cyclone that has 
wandered through a stock-yard, a poul- 
try-farm, a vegetable-garden, and an 
Irish-linen mill. Solly gets up and 
comes around to me. 

“* Luke,’ says he, ‘I’m pretty hungry 
after our ride. I thought you said they 
had some beans here. I’m going out and 
get something I can eat. You can stay 
and monkey with this artificial layout 
of grub if you want to.’ 

“* Wait a minute,’ says I. 
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“T called the waiter, and slapped ‘S. 
Mills’ on the back of the check for 
twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

“* What do you mean,’ says I, ‘by 
serving gentlemen with a lot of truck 
only suitable for deck-hands on a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat? We’re going out to 
get something decent to eat.’ 

“IT walked up the street with the un- 
happy plainsman. He saw a saddle- 
shop open, and some of the sadness 
faded from his eyes. We went in, and 
he ordered and paid for two more sad- 
dles—one with a solid silver horn and 
nails and ornaments and a_ six-inch 
border of rhinestones and _ imitation 
rubies around the flaps. The other one 
had to have a gold-mounted horn, quad- 
ruple-plated stirrups, and the leather in- 
laid with silver beadwork wherever it 
would stand it. Eleven hundred dol- 
lars the two cost him. 

“Then out he goes and heads toward 
the river, following his nose. In a little 
side street, where there was no street 
and no sidewalks and no houses, he finds 
what he is looking for. We go into a 
shanty and sit on high stools among 
stevedores and boatmen, and eat beans 
with tin spoons. Yes, sir, beans—beans 
boiled with salt pork. 

“*T kind of thought we’d strike some 
over this. way,’ says Solly. 

“* Delightful,’ says I. 


‘That stylish 
hotel grub may appeal to some; but for 
me, give me the husky fable d’ goat.’ 


“When we had succumbed to the 
beans I leads him out of the tarpaulin- 
steam under a lamp-post and pulls out 
a daily paper with the amusement col- 
umn folded out. 

“* But now, what ho for a merry 
round of pleasure!’ says I. ‘ Here’s one 
of Hall Caine’s shows, and a stock-yard 
company in “ Hamlet,” and skating at 
the Hollowhorn Rink, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and the Shapely Sirens Burlesque 
Company. I should think, now, that the 
Shapely ; 

‘But what does this healthy, wealthy, 
and wise man do but reach his arms up 
to the second-story windows and gape 
noisily. 

“* Reckon I’ll be going to bed,’ says 
he; ‘it’s about my time. St. Louis is a 
kind of a quiet place, ain’t it?’ 

““* Oh, yes,’ says I; ‘ever since the 

5 


railroads ran in here the town’s been 
practically ruined. And the building- 
and-loan associations and the fair have 
about killed it. Guess we might as well 
go to bed. Wait till you see Chicago, 
though. Shall we get tickets for the Big 
Breeze to-morrow?’ 

“*Mought as well,’ says Solly. ‘I 
reckon all these towns are about alike.’ 

“Well, maybe the wise cicerone and 
personal conductor didn’t fall hard in 
Chicago! Loolooville-on-the-Lake is sup- 
posed to have one or two things in it 
calculated to keep the rural visitor awake 
until the curfew rings. But not for the 
grass-fed man of the pampas! I tried 
him with theaters, rides in automobiles, 
sails on the lake, champagne suppers, 
and all those little inventions that hold 
the simple life in check; but in vain. 
Solly grew sadder day by day. And I 
got fearful about my salary, and knew 
I must play my trump-card. So I men- 
tioned New York to him, and informed 
him that these Western towns were no 
more than gateways to the great walled 
city of the whirling dervishes. 

“After I bought the tickets I missed 
Solly. I knew his habits by then; so in 
a couple of hours I found him in a 
saddle-shop. ‘They had some new ideas 
there in the way of trees and girths that 
had strayed down from the Canadian 
mounted police; and Solly was so inter- 
ested that he almost looked reconciled to 
live. He invested about nine hundred 
dollars in there. 

“At the depot I telegraphed a cigar- 
store man I knew in New York to meet 
me at the Twenty-Third Street ferry 
with a list of all the saddle-stores in the 
city. I wanted to know where to look 
for Solly when he got lost. 

“ Now I'll tell you what happened in 
New York. I says to myself: ‘ Friend 
Heherezade, you want to get busy and 
make Bagdad look pretty to the sad sul- 
tan of the sour countenance, or it’ll be 
the bowstring for yours.’ But I never 
had any doubt I could do it. 

“T began with him like you’d feed a 
starving man. I showed him the horse- 
cars on Broadway and the Staten Island 
ferry-boats. And then I piled up the 
sensations on him, but always keeping a 
lot of warmer onés up my sleeve. 

“At the end of the third day he 
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looked like a composite picture of five 
thousand orphans too late to catch a pic- 
nic steamboat, and I was wilting down 
a collar every two hours, wondering how 
I could please him and whether I was 
going to get my thou. He went to sleep 
looking at the Brooklyn Bridge; he dis- 
regarded the skyscrapers above the third 
story; it took three ushers to wake him 
up at the liveliest vaudeville in town. 

“Once I thought I had him. I nailed 
a pair of cuffs on him one morning be- 
fore he was awake; and I dragged him 
that evening to the palm-cage of one of 
the biggest hotels in the city—to see the 
Johnnies and the Alice-sit-by-the-hours. 
They were out in numerous quantities, 
with the fat of the land showing in their 
clothes. While we were looking them 
over, Solly divested himself of a fearful, 
rusty kind of laugh—like moving a fold- 
ing-bed with one roller broken. It was 
his first in two weeks and it gave me 
hope. 

“* Right you are,’ says I. ‘ They’re a 
funny lot of post-cards, aren’t they?’ 

“*Oh, I wasn’t thinking of them 


dudes and culls on the hoof,’ says he. 


‘I was thinking of the time me and 
George put sheep-dip in MHorsehead 
Johnson’s whisky. I wish I was back 
in Atascosa City,’ says he. 

“T felt a cold chill run down my 
back. ‘Me to play and mate in one 
move,’ says I to myself. 

“*T made Solly promise to stay in the 
café for half an hour, and I hiked out 
in a cab to Lolabelle Delatour’s flat on 
Forty-Third Street. I knew her well. 
She was a chorus-girl in a Broadway 
musical comedy. 

“<Jane,’ says I when I found her, 
‘I’ve got a friend from Texas here. He’s 
all right, but—well, he carries weight. 
I’d like to give him a little whirl after 
the show this evening—bubbles, you 
know, and a buzz out to a.casino for the 
whitebait and pickled walnuts. Is it a 
0?’ 

““* Can he sing?’ asks Lolabelle. 

“Vou know,’ says I, ‘ that I wouldn’t 
take him away from home unless his 
notes were good. He’s got pots of 
money—bean-pots full of it.’ 

‘““* Bring him around after the second 
act,’ says Lolabelle, ‘and I’ll examine 
his credentials and securities.’ 
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“So about ten o’clock that evening I 
led Solly to Miss Delatour’s dressing- 
room, and her maid let us in. In ten 
minutes in comes Lolabelle, fresh from 
the stage, looking stunning in the cos- 
tume she wears when she steps from the 
ranks of the lady grenadiers and says to 
the king, ‘Welcome to our May-day 
revels.’ And you can bet it wasn’t the 
way she spoke the lines that got her the 
part. 

“As soon as Solly saw her he got up 
and walked straight out through the 
stage-entrance into the street. I fol- 
lowed him. Lolabelle wasn’t paying my 
salary. I wondered whether anybody 
was. 

““* Luke,’ says Solly, outside, ‘that 
was an awful mistake. We must have 
got into the lady’s private room. I hope 
I’m gentleman enough to do anything 
possible in the way of apologies. Do 
you reckon she’d ever forgive us?’ 

‘““*She may forget it,’ says I. ‘Of 
course it was a mistake. Let’s go find 
some beans.’ 

“'That’s the way it went. But pretty 
soon afterward Solly failed to show up 
at dinner-time for several days. I cor- 
nered him. He confessed that he had 
found a restaurant on Third Avenue 
where they cooked beans in Texas style. 
I made him take me there. The minute 
I set foot inside the door I threw up my 
hands. 

“There was a young woman at the 
desk, and Solly introduced me to her. 
And then we sat down and had beans. 

“Yes, sir, sitting at the desk was the 
kind of a young woman that can catch 
any man in the wor!d as easy as lifting 
a finger. There’s a way of doing it. 
She knew. I saw her working it. She 
was healthy-looking and plain dressed. 
She had her hair drawn back from her 
forehead and face—no curls or frizzes; 
that’s the way she looked. Now [I'll 
tell you the way they work the game; 
it’s simple. When she wants a man, she 
manages it so that every time he looks 
at her he finds her looking at him. 
That’s all. 

“The next evening Solly was to go 
to Coney Island with me at seven. At 
eight o’clock he hadn’t showed up. I 
went out and found a cab. I felt sure 
there was something wrong. 
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““* Drive to the Back Home restaurant 
on Third Avenue,’ says I. ‘And if I 
don’t find what I want there, take in 
these saddle-shops.’ I handed him the 
list. 

‘“* Boss,’ says the cabby, ‘I eat a steak 
in that restaurant once. If you’re real 
hungry, I advise you to try the saddle- 
shops first.’ 

“*T’m a detective,’ says I, ‘and I 
don’t eat. Hurry up!’ 

‘““As soon as I got to the restaurant I 
felt in the lines of my palms that I 
should beware of a tall, red, damfool 
man, and I was going to lose a sum of 
money. 

““Solly wasn’t there. 
smooth-haired lady. 

““T waited; and in an hour they came 
in a cab and got out, hand in hand. I 
asked Solly to step around the corner for 
a few words. He was grinning clear 
across his face; but I had not admin- 
istered the grin. 

‘““*She’s the greatest that ever sniffed 
the breeze,’ says he. 

“* Congrats,’ says I. ‘I'd like to have 
my thousand now, if you please.’ 

“* Well, Luke,’ says he, ‘I don’t know 


Neither was the 


that I’ve had such a skyhoodlin’ fine 
time under your tutelage and dispensa- 


tion. But I'll do the best I can for 
‘you—TI’ll do the best I can,’ he repeats. 
‘Me and Miss Skinner was married an 
hour ago. We're leaving for Texas in 
the morning.’ 

“* Great!’ says I. ‘Consider your- 
self covered with rice and Congress 
gaiters. But don’t let’s tie so many satin 
bows on our business relations that we 
lose sight of ’em. How about my hon- 
orarium?’ 

““ Missis Mills,’ says he, ‘has taken 
possession of all my money and papers 
except six bits. I told her what I’d 
agreed to give you; but she says it’s an 
irreligious and illegal contract, and she 
won’t pay a cent of it. But I ain’t going 
to see you treated unfair,’ says he. ‘I’ve 
got eighty-seven saddles on the ranch 
with what I’ve bought on this trip; and 
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when I get back I’m going to pick out 
the best six in the lot and send ’em to 
you.’ ” 

III 


“ Anp did he?” I asked, when Lucul- 
lus ceased talking. 

“He did. And they are fit for kings 
to ride on. The six he sent me must 
have cost him three thousand dollars. 
But where is the market for ’em? Who 
would buy one except one of these rajahs 
and princes of Asia and Africa? I’ve 
got ’em all on the list. I know every 
tan royal dub and smoked princerino 
from Mindanao to the Caspian Sea.” 

“It’s a long time between customers,” 
I ventured. ; 

“They’re coming faster,” said Polk. 
‘““ Nowadays, when one of the murdering 
mutts gets civilized enough to abolish 
suttee and quit using his whiskers for a 
napkin, he calls himself the Roosevelt 
of the East, and comes over to investi- 
gate our Chautauquas and _ cocktails. 
I’ll place ’em all yet. Now, look here.” 

From an inside pocket he drew a 
tightly folded newspaper with much- 
worn edges, and indicated a paragraph. 

“Read that,” said the saddler to 
royalty. The paragraph ran thus: 

His Highness Seyyid Feysal bin Turkee, 
Imam of Muskat, is one of the most pro- 
gressive and enlightened rulers of the Old 
World. His stables contain more than a 
thousand horses of the purest Persian 
breeds. It is said that this powerful prince 
contemplates a visit to the United States 
at an early date. 

“There!” said Mr. Polk triumphant- 
ly. “My best saddle is as good as sold 
—the one with turquoises set in the rim 
of the cantle. Have you three dollars 
that you could loan me for a short 
time?” 

It happened that I had; and I did. 

If this should meet the eye of the 
Imam of Muskat, may it quicken his 
whim to visit the land of the free! 
Otherwise I fear that I shall be longer 
than a short time separated from my 
dollars three. 





THE CALL SUPREME 


WE toil to the goal, strong-hearted, giving nor sight nor heed 
To Love as he goes before us, flitting with careless speed; 
Sudden he turns in the pathway, smiling—‘“ How fares the day?” 
And naught is left for the striving—only to go his way! 


Marion Couthouy Smith 





THE SPANISH IN AMERICA 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


HOW THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE PEOPLES LEFT THEIR 


IMPRESS ON THE NEW WORLD 


TION AND SETTLEMENT—THE MANY MEN OF 


IN THE DAYS OF EARLY EXPLORA- 


IBERIAN STOCK 


IN THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY WHO SUSTAIN THE FAME OF 


THEIR RACE 


es now—the Spanish! What is to 
be said of that ancient race under 
whose flag America was born? 

We may say, first, that no less than 
five of our States have Spanish names 
Montana, California, Nevada, Colorado, 
and Florida, besides the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Such impor- 
tant cities as San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
San Antonio, and Santa Fé were founded 
by Spanish monks, long before the Thir- 
teen Colonies in the East began to make 
history. And we have in common use 
many melodious words which have come 
to us from the “ noble language of Cer- 
vantes,” such as canon, adobe, bonanza, 
fandango, corral, burro, bronco, ranch, 
and sombrero. 

Counting in the Portuguese, Mexicans, 
Cubans, Porto Ricans, and South Amer- 
icans, who may all be classed as members 
of the same Iberian race, our Spanish- 
American element has become much 
larger than is generally supposed. It 
supports about fifty newspapers, mostly 
for the Mexicans of the Southwest. In 
New York a Spanish trade journal, // 
Comercio, has been published continu- 


IN BUSINESS, THE PROFESSIONS, AND THE ARTS 


ously for thirty-two years. The most 
widely known Spanish periodical is Las 
Novedades, a high-class literary weekly. 
Its editor, José Garcia, is a man of un- 
usual executive ability, and excusably 
proud of the fact that the United States 
government has subscribed for two hun- 
dred copies of his paper for the educa- 
tion of the West Point cadets. Spanish 
editions are regularly published by the 
New York Commercial and the Scientific 
American. Antonio Molina, who has 
been the Spanish editor of the latter for 
seventeen years, is an able Porto Rican, 
well known among the engineers and 
scientists of the United States. 

Until recently we have had few busi- 
ness dealings with the people of Spain. 
They have been paying us about twenty 
million dollars a year for various com- 
modities, mainly machinery and railroad 
supplies; but three months ago a new 
treaty was made with them, by which 
the tariff was lowered on American 
goods. This will greatly increase Span- 
ish-American trade; and it is reported 
that a new line of fast steamships is soon 
to be established between New York and 
Vigo. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the twelfth in a series of articles on the leading races that have 


contributed to the making of the United States. 


The first paper, ‘‘The Jew in America,” 


appeared in Munsey’s Macazine for January, 1906; the second, ‘‘The Sons of Old Scotland,” 
in the February number; the third, ‘‘The Germans in America,” in the March number; the 
fourth, ‘‘The Irish in America,” in the April number; the fifth, ‘‘The English in America,” 
in the May number; the sixth, ‘‘ The French in America,” in the June number; the seventh, 
‘*The Canadians in the United States,” in the July number; the eighth, ‘‘The Scandinavians 
in America,” in the August number; the ninth, ‘‘The Welsh in America,” in the September 
number ; the tenth, ‘‘ The Italians in America,” in the October number; and the eleventh, ‘‘ The 
Dutch in America,” in the November number. . 
The concluding article of the series, ‘‘ The Americans in America,” will appear next month. 
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As to Mexico and the South American 
countries, we have never been so closely 
linked to them as we are to-day. Fully 
two hundred millions of American cap- 
ital is now invested in Mexico and two- 
thirds as much in Cuba. Within the last 
two years New York has displaced Lon- 
don as the pivotal point of Mexican 
finance. 


MANY WELL-KNOWN IBERIANS 

Our most notable Spanish-American 
at the present time is unquestionably 
José Francisco de Navarro, of New 
York, who has been for fifty years one 
of our foremost commercial pathfinders. 
This remarkable man, who was born in 
Spain in 1823, has probably set on foot 
more new enterprises that any other liv- 
ing American. In 1859 he built the 
famous Matanzas, the first American sea- 
going iron steamship. In 1878 he con- 
structed the first elevated railroad in 
New York, in spite of difficulties that 
were almost insuperable. Four years 
later he foresaw that New York was des- 
tined to be a city of great family hotels, 
and built the Navarro apartment-houses, 
overlooking Central Park—a cluster of 


eight tall buildings, each named after 
a city of Spain. 
Mr. Navarro may also be fairly called 


the founder of the American cement 
business. In 1889 he perfected the ro- 
tary cylinder process, and established the 
Atlas Cement Company, which now em- 
ploys three thousand men and produces 
forty thousand barrels of cement a day. 
He is the only surviving member of 
the group that founded the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; yet he is still 
active. In fact, he has recently invented 
a coal-saving process which will, he be- 
lieves, work wonders in the production 
of heat. His two sons are well known 
in business and social circles, one of 
them having married Mary Anderson. 
Rafael Guastavino came to America 
from Spain, and established his fame by 
introducing a method of “ cohesive con- 
struction ” that prevailed among the Per- 
sians fifteen centuries ago. As a builder 
of large tile domes he has a field that 
he has made peculiarly his own. Until 
1881 he was an architect in Barcelona; 
then, having received high prizes at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, he 
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became an American, and his work is 
now giving beauty to many of our pub- 
lic buildings. 

Other well-known Spanish-Americans 
who have grown rich in business are 
Paulino Echeverria, D. A. de Lima, 
Aristides Martinez, and Antonio Go- 
malez, all of New York. Our most 
prominent Spanish-born musician is Pro- 
fessor Alberto Jonas, now president of 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music. 
J. P. Sousa, the famous band-master, is 
the son of a Portuguese father. R. D. 
Cortina, of New York, who once fought 
loyally for Don Carlos, has won a high 
degree of success with his original sys- 
tem of teaching languages. In the art 
world there are two prominent sculp- 
tors—Fernando Miranda and Domingo 
Mora, of New York; and two other 
Moras, Francis Luis and Joseph Jacinto, 
brothers born in Montevideo, are domi- 
ciled here as painters and _ illustrators. 
In the highest social circles of both 
Eastern and Western States there are a 
number of families who can boast a his- 
toric Spanish ancestry. Mrs. Philip 
M. Lydig, of New York, for instance, 
was born an Acosta and is of pure Cas- 
tilian lineage. 

Of the Portuguese in this country, a 
majority are natives of the Azores. Most 
of them live in California and the fac- 
tory towns of New England. In New 
Bedford, where they form one-fifth of 
the population, they did much in the 
earlier days to build up the whaling in- 
dustry. Portuguese-Americans who have 
become leaders among their people are 
J. G. de Mattos, State Senator of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Manuel V. Sylvia, of New 
Bedford, president of the local board of 
health; and the Rev. A. M. Serpa, of 
Providence, whose fine new church was 
recently dedicated by Bishop Silva, of 
Lisbon. 


MEXICANS AND SOUTH AMERICANS 


Of Mexicans, there are more than a 
hundred thousand who have found life 
either more pleasant or more profitable 
on this side of the line. Scores of young 
Mexicans have become students in our 
universities. Others are in our larger 
business houses, studying commercial 
methods. Being a poetic race, they do 
not in most cases take kindly to our 
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hard, practical ways. They see little 
value in a life that is so shorn of its 
illusions and its romance. 
_ As a rule, the South American, also, 
is not content to live permanently in the 
United States. The business life of our 
cities is too strenuous, too full of com- 
pulsions, to suit his sociable and imagina- 
tive nature. He is apt to prize the pres- 
ent moment too highly to sacrifice it to 
the future. 

As a general rule, all the Spanish peo- 
ples feel somewhat out of their element 
in a republic which is so young and so 
fiercely progressive as the United States. 
They are an old race. Their romantic 
history has a backward sweep of three 
thousand years. They have outgrown 
the exuberance of youth. Centuries ago 
they were trying to solve many of the 
problems which we think are so new. 
Long before they sent Columbus to dis- 
cover the mystery of the sea—at a time 
when England lay beneath the feet of 
her Norman conquerors—there was lib- 
erty and self-government among the 
cities of Spain. 

THE WIDE HORIZON OF THE SPANISH 
PAST 


Naturally, the Spanish people dwell 
upon the past and its traditions; and 
this habit of mind gives them a certain 


personal dignity and reserve seldom 
found in our hustling population. No 
nationality has more pride. The long 
history of his family is of more value 
to a Spaniard than any small contribu- 
tion that he can make to its glory. As 
one said to me when I asked him for his 
point of view: “ In the past, my horizon 
is wide; in the future, it is narrow.” 

In a Spanish household there is seldom 
frivolity; there is never vulgarity nor 
rudeness. No matter how poor a Span- 
iard may be, he never loses the fine 
courtesy and polish of his race. Such, 
in fact, is the deep-rooted good breed- 
ing of our Spanish-Americans that no 
sectional prejudices exist among them; 
and not even the strong feelings of the 
war in 1898 created any feuds or lasting 
ill will in their various organizations. 

It is their aim to do all things with 
propriety, rather than with haste. In 
the business offices of Spaniards I found 
none of the “ Do it Now” mottoes which 
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are so common elsewhere. However 
busy they may be, there is always time 
for politeness and sociability. It is never 
easy for them to acquire our quick, ex- 
plosive manner of speaking, as they love 
to linger over the syllables of their own 
musical language. ‘‘ Why,” said one, 
“most Americans cut their words off at 
both ends, while we have a habit of 
pausing in the middle of a werd.” 

The charms of the Spanish language 
and literature were never so highly ap- 
preciated by Americans as at the present 
time. In this connection it is an inter- 
esting fact that one of the most recent 
of New York’s public buildings is the 
Hispanic Museum, which overlooks the 
Hudson River at One Hundred and Fif- 
ty-Sixth Street. This is a handsome edi- 
fice of Indiana limestone, built by 
Archer M. Huntington, a son of the late 
Collis P. Huntington. For fourteen 
years Mr. Huntington has been an en- 
thusiast on Spanish literature and art; 
and he has used a large part of his in- 
herited wealth in gathering the treas- 
ures that are now housed in the museum. 

A glance at the inscriptions carved on 
the walls of the new building gives a 
vivid idea of the historic glory of the 
ancient peninsula, as shown by its heroes 
of Roman, Moorish, medieval, and mod- 
ern days. There are, for instance, such 
Spanish and Portuguese names as those 
of Cervantes, Velasquez, Loyola, Camo- 
ens, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Magellan, 
Charles V, Almansur, Averroes, Trajan, 
Seneca, and The Cid. 


COLUMBUS AND OTHER PATHFINDERS 


With regard to the history of the 
Spanish in America, the supreme fact, 
of course, will always be the voyage of 
Columbus under Spanish auspices. It 
was Spain that gave the great Genoese 
his opportunity; and it was also Spain 
and Portugal that first made the sea 
the common highway of all nations. 
For generations the two countries out- 
classed all others in the work of explora- 
tion. It was a golden age of adventure 
and affluence that no Iberian can ever 
forget. 

Close after Columbus came the famous 
Portuguese pathfinder, Vasco da Gama, 
who found the way to India around the 
Cape of Good Hope. Then came the 
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Spaniard Balboa, who. discovered and 
named the Pacific Ocean; and the Portu- 
guese Magellan, who made the first voy- 
age around the world and incidentally 
put the Philippines on the map. Florida 
was first seen by Ponce de Leon; the 
Amazon River by Pinzon, brother of the 
captain of the Pinta; and California by 
Cabrillo. It is certain that the geogra- 
phy of the world was never changed so 
rapidly at any other time as it was from 
1492 to 1550 by the sea-kings of Spain 
and Portugal. 

The marvelous exploits of Cortes in 
Mexico and of Pizarro in Peru will be 
told and retold to all future generations 
of Americans. It is a story that has no 
equal for sheer audacity and daredevil 
courage—a story of two adventurers, 
each of whom plunged into the heart 
of an unknown continent and, with a 
mere bodyguard of soldiers, kidnaped 
emperors and captured kingdoms. For 
those who prefer the victories of peace 
to those of war, what more heroic figure 
moves through that first chapter of 
American history than Las Casas, who 
compelled his countrymen to treat the 
Indians with kindness? 


The Spanish were the first to colonize 
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our vast Southwest. They founded 
Santa Fé, which disputes with St. Augus- 
tine—another Spanish  settlement—the 
honor of ranking as the oldest American 
city. ‘They pushed on into the wonder- 
land of California. Long before the 
days of the great gold rush, there were 
prosperous Spanish settlements on the 
Pacific coast. Here and there you will 
find the descendants of those pioneer 
families—the Picos, Castros, Alvarados, 
and Carillos, for instance. In 1834 the 
first printing-press was brought to Cali- 
fornia by Augustin V. Zamorano, of 
Monterey. It was small, wooden, and 
second-hand; but it became the historic 
press of the State. 

In the discovery and colonization of 
America, Spain and Portugal were the 
advance-guard of Europe. All other na- 
tions fell behind them until they had 
made the sea-paths plain. And judging 
from the close friendship now existing 
between the United States and all the 
Iberian countries, it is evident that our 
Spanish and Portuguese citizens will 
long continue to be an important element 
of our population. As we have seen, the 
tale of their achievements is not by any 
means a finished story of ancient days. 





A MEXICAN SONG 


SeNoriTA, red thy lips 
As the roses in the South; 
Is it yea or nay that slips 
Birdlike from thy dimpled mouth? 
Captive to thy sorcery, 
Cruel kindness dost thou show. 
Sweetheart, if thou lov’st not me, 
Break the spell and let me go. 


Sefiorita, dark thy hair, 
Gleaming with imprisoned light, 
Like a subtle, shining snare, 
Tangled fast my dreams by night; 
Sleep or waking, still to thee 
All my fevered thoughts do flow; 
Sweetheart, if thou lov’st not me, 
Break the spell and let me go. 


Sefiorita, soft thine eyes, 
Lustrous, fair, and jetty-fringed, 
Like twin stars that gem the skies 
When the dawn is rosy-tinged; 
Cease, oh, cease that coquetry; 
Teach their rays a warmer glow. 
Sweetheart, if thou lov’st not me, 
Break the spell and let me go. 


Lue F. Vernon 





GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
ANCESTORS 


BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD 


CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF MANUSCRIPTS, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


A GENEALOGICAL PROBLEM THAT LONG REMAINED UNSOLVED—FORE- 


BEARS OF THE STURDY ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS, WHO LIVED FOR 


SEVERAL GENERATIONS AT SULGRAVE AND BRINGTON, 


IN NORTH- 


AMPTONSHIRE, UNTIL TWO SONS CARRIED THE LINE TO VIRGINIA 


O long as there existed a doubt upon 
the real ancestry of Washington an 
opportunity was given to play upon our 
credulity. Greatness seemed to demand 
a line of great forebears, and, in imi- 
tation of a Roman magnate, an alliance 
with the gods only would meet the re- 
quirements of these constructors of gene- 
alogical trees. No one of the overused 
and degenerate gods of southern Europe 
would suffice; and with a nicety of 
apprehension which dangerously ap- 
proached a fatal ignorance, Odin was 
selected from the Teutonic mythology 
to stand as the beginner of a line that 
required some such support, if it was to 
be worthy from the opening of its ex- 
istence. Having once established this 
starting-point to his own satisfaction, the 
amiable and foolish inventor, Albert 
Welles, traced the family descent 
through generation after generation of 
unknown persons, distinguished by im- 
possible names and inhabiting extraor- 
dinary places, until hé could pick up 
what was believed to be the earliest 
known of the Washingtons. 


THE WESSYNTONS OF DURHAM 


Unfortunately, these earliest “ reali- 
ties ’’ were themselves the result of imag- 
ination working upon a slight founda- 
tion of fact. Yet, nearly every writer 
on the subject has accepted these early 
dubious Washingtons, and sought to es- 
tablish a connection between them and 


the great American. Places, as is well 
known, have often given names to per- 
sons, and the existence of a parish in the 
county of Durham, called Washington, 
provided a foothold for a supposition. 
As early as the twelfth century there 
were Wessyntons, or Washingtons, resid- 
ing there; and a William de Hertburn, 
the holder of the manor, or some one of 
his descendants, was supposed to have 
assumed the name from the land. The 
arms of the early Durham Washingtons, 
as shown in the seal on page 300, are, to 
quote Dean Kitchin, of Durham, “an 
important link in the solution of the 
question whether George Washington 
took his name and origin from the manor 
in the county of Durham.” It is now 
clear, at least, that the Washingtons of 
Sulgrave used the same coat of arms that 
the earlier Washingtons of Durham 
used. That fateful time of the Norman 
Conquest, when more than names was 
much confused, was taken as a fitting 
time for introducing this shadowy found- 
er of the family, but centuries must 
elapse before any representative of a 
Washington family could appear the 
proofs of whose lineal connection with 
the great American were worthy to be 
accepted by the historian. 

Washington himself took only a lan- 
guid interest in his ancestry, yet the facts 
he gave in reply to a request from the 
Garter king-at-arms, Sir Isaac Heard, 
were valuable. He stated that there was 
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a belief in the family that the emigrating 
Washingtons came from the north of 
England, and, as the names of the two 
brothers who came to Virginia about the 
middle of the seventeenth century were 
known to be John and Lawrence, Sir 
Isaac found persons of the name who 
seemed to meet the necessary conditions. 
He lighted upon a visitation of North- 
amptonshire, made in 1618, one of those 


THE OLD 
DURHAM, 


WASHINGTON MANOR HALL IN THE VILLAGE OF 
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written conjecturally, and the difficul- 
ties which had troubled the Garter 
king-at-arms were soon brushed aside, 
unsolved and forgotten. Baker, the 
historian of Northamptonshire, set up 
misleading guide-posts by thus flatly 
adopting the experimental tree of Sir 
Isaac. He stated that the emigrant John, 
son of Lawrence, of Sulgrave, was of 
South Cave, York County; and that 


WASHINGTON, NEAR 
ENGLAND 


From a photograth by Edward H. Hall, New York 


periodical censuses of the nobility and 
the gentry of a county, and found men- 
tion of a John and a Lawrence Washing- 
ton, sons of a Lawrence of Sulgrave, 


who had died in 1616. What more rea- 
sonable than to believe that these were 
the emigrants ? 


BRUSHING ASIDE ‘THE DIFFICULTIES 


From Northampton the family was 
traced to an older branch in Lancashire, 
but the conditions of exact genealogical 
research were not met to the mind of so 
good a registrar as Sir Isaac Heard. 
He regarded the results of his labors as 
partial, even doubtful. 

Unfortunately, those who came after 
him eliminated the doubt, stated broadly 
as established fact what Sir Isaac had 

6 


Lawrence, the brother, was a student at 
Oxford in 1622, and afterward emi- 
grated to America. 

The objections to accepting such an 
assertion could only be developed by 
time, and time took its revenge by prov- 
ing that an entire generation in the line 
had disappeared, being unaccounted for. 
Washington could give his family up to 
the emigrants, but only by names, the 
dates being too general to serve as more 
than suggestions. From England was 
obtained a line based upon the Heard 
investigations which came down _ to 
Washingtons of the same name as the 
emigrants, but with a link that was miss- 
ing. Every attempt to solve the ques- 
tion failed for nearly a century after Sir 
Isaac had written, until the happy dis- 
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covery by Mr. Henry F. 
Waters of a slip of parch- 
ment signed by Lawrence 
Washington supplied — the 
necessary connections.  Sul- 
grave was shown to be the 
place of origin of the Vir- 
ginia Washingtons, and Sul- 
grave was in Northampton- 
shire. 

lor five generations be- 
fore the emigration of the 
two brothers to Virginia 
the family can be definitely 
traced. A John Washing- 
ton, of Warton, .Lancashire, 
married the daughter of 
Robert Kitson. Being a wool merchant 
and an alderman of the city of London 
indicates merit rather thar fame, and 
the Kitsons of that generation reached 
a certain degree of prominence, the 
brother-in-law of Washington _ being 


DATED 


knighted for some reason not very defi- 
nitely recorded. 

Lawrence, the son of this John Wash- 
ington, shared in the spoils arising from 


the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
sixteenth century. ‘To him fell the grant 
of a parcel of the dissolved priory of 


THE OLD PARISH CHURCH, 


THE SEAL OF WILLIAM DE 
WESSYNGTON, 
GRAPHED FROM A DEED 
1360 ie ¥ 
SHOWS THE 
IAR STARS AND BARS 


IN THE VILLAGE OF WASHINGTON, 
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St. Andrew—the manor of. 
Sulgrave, with all the lands 
in Sulgrave belonging to 
the dissolved priories of 
Canons Ashby and Catesby. 
As he was a large land- 
holder outside of this Sul- 
grave property, his position 
must have been one of more 
than competence. It would 
be unsafe to conjecture fur- 
ther, for the distribution of 
monastery lands at that time 
was not explicable by the 
character of the receivers. 
When land went begging, 
a little ready money went 
far; and the possession of land did not 
even mean gentle birth. 

It is true Lawrence described himself 
in his will as “ gentleman,” and he was 
buried in the church at Sulgrave with 
six brass plates set into the stone that 
covered the grave. ‘These plates have 
| d a more than passing inter- 
est, though they have suffered much 
from the vandalism of excessive pa- 
triotism. One of them gave the coat 
of arms, which, with its stars and bars, 
has popularly been regarded as the orig- 


PHOTO- 


FAMIL- 


NEAR DURHAM-——PART OF 


THE BUILDING IS OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION, THE LINE BETWEEN THE OLD 


AND THE NEW WORK BEING PLAINLY VISIBLE IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
From a photograth by Edward H. Hall, New York 
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inal of the flag of the United States. 
Another, lost as early as 1793, repre- 
sented Lawrence and his wife; and a 
third pictured their “iiij sons and vij 
daughts.” ‘Their dress was that of civil- 
ians of the time. ‘The father wore a 
close-fitting doublet, a large loose gown, 
with sleeves trimmed with fur, and large 
broad-toed shoes. ‘The boys wore large 


THE OLD 


doublets, knee-breeches, long hose, and 
shoes like their father; and the girls 


wore close-fitting caps, with gowns 
reaching to the ankles and secured round 
the waist with a band. Unimportant as 
these details may appear, they fix the 
rank of life of the wearers. 

His will gave bequests as small as two 
shillings; but under the reign of the 
Tudor king ready money was a rare pos- 
session, and rents were paid in service 
rather than in coin. He was able to give 
liberally, and to set aside one of his cot- 
tages always to be occupied by some 
aged or impotent person during her life 
on a yearly payment of a red rose at the 
feast of St. John the Baptist. 

His son Robert and grandson Law- 
rence united to sell Sulgrave, and thus 
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the association with the place was 
broken. ‘The reason is not known, for 
the estate returned more than a com- 
petency. ‘The grandson Lawrence re- 
tired to Brington, and his eight sons 
and nine daughters brought him wide 
connections. More important still were 
the rising troubles between the crown 
and the people, and the influence of the 


MANOR HOUSE AT SULGRAVE 


Spencers, whose residence at Althorp 
and relations with the royal court fa- 
vored those whom they wished to honor. 
The Washingtons may have possessed 
some independent claims to recognition ; 
but the Spencers were powerful, and it 
is not improbable that they had some- 
thing to do with the knighting of two 
of the sons of Lawrence, and the pres- 
ence of a third son, Thomas, as a page 
in the suite of Prince Charles, when the 
prince went to Spain in 1623 to see the 
Spanish Infanta. 

A cousin held the office of registrar, 
created by Henry VIII, an office of some 
moment and profit, so much sought after 
that, after the fashion of the day, it was 
pledged for three or four lives, the king 
obtaining a handsome fee upon each 





THE ARMS OF LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, 


WITH THE 
AS SHOWN ON THE TOMB IN THE CHURCH AT GREAT BRINGTON 


ft 


THE BUTLERS, HIS WIFE’S FAMILY, 
THIS IS THAT 


ARMS OF 


LAWRENCE WHO DIED IN I010 


pledge. The sons received their knight- 
hood at the hands of Charles I, and were 
royalists in the days when royalty re- 
quired support. Marriage connected the 


family with the once powerful Duke of 
Buckingham, and one of those monopo- 
lies, which enriched the courtier at the 


expense of the king’s popularity, was 
conferred upon Sir 

William Washington 

of Packington. 


WHEN KINGLY FAVOR 
BROUGHT MISFORTUNE 


The time came when 
the kingly favor 
brought misfortune, 
and the Washingtons 
suffered for their loy- 
alty to the Stuarts. 
To be fined and im- 
prisoned was _ light 
punishment under the 
circumstances, but 
seems to have been 
sufficient to check the 
further growth of the 
family in influence— 
a certain proof that 
the roots had not yet 
struck deep. Our in- 
terest, however, is not 
with these knights, or 
the son of one of them 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BOOK-PLATE 
HERE AGAIN ARE SEEN THE HERALDIC 
ELEMENTS WHICH APPEAR IN THE 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES— 
THESE HERALDIC STARS SYMBOL- 
IZE NOT THE HEAVENLY BODIES 
BUT THE ROWELS OF SPURS 


who so gallantly defended Worcester 
against the Parliamentary army. <A 
much humbler subject, long required to 
complete the pedigree, gave the needed 
connection between the English and the 
American Washingtons. 

While the military followers were de- 
fending the royal power, a brother of 
Sir William, by name 
Lawrence, was suffer- 
ing for his position in 
the English church. 
The date of his birth 
is not known; but he 
was at Brasenose Col- 
lege, obtaining a fel- 
lowship and serving 
in more than one of 
the college positions 
of importance. ‘The 
offer of the profitable 
living at Purleigh, in 
Essex, drew him from 
his college life, and 
he married Amphillis 
Rhoads, whose father 
held a position under 
the Verneys, a not un- 
important family, 
though scarcely equal- 
ing the Spencers. 
Their six sons and 
daughters gave three 
emigrants to Virginia. 
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The little that is known of the father 
is strongly colored by the spirit of the 
time in which he lived. Not a sermon 
or so much as an extract of one has sur- 
vived; and it can only be conjectured 
that he suffered for his own utterances 
or for his family connections. In 1643 
he was deposed from his living by a 
decree of Parliament, and the charge 
was that of being a malignant royalist, 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE 


VIRGIN, AT GREAT BRINGTON 
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rence was said to have spoken disre- 
spectfully of the Parliament, and that 
was a greater sin than any drunkenness. 

It is known that the rector enjoyed 
the reputation of being a very worthy 
and modest man, and his loyalty and 
good living constituted his crimes. Driv- 
en from Purleigh, he accepted in the 
neighborhood a living so mean and poor 
that it was with difficulty any one could 
be found to accept it. It was, doubtless, 
these misfortunes that led two of his 
sons to go to Virginia, and later one of 
his daughters. Out of the persecutions 
of the Civil War the Washington line 
was transplanted to the colony the name 
of which is so inseparably connected 


HERE SEVERAL GENERATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON’S ANCESTORS WORSHIPED AND WERE BURIED 
From a photograth by Edward H. Hall, New Vork 


a charge that in all likelihood concealed 
the desire of a good Parliament man to 
succeed to the profits of the church at 
Purleigh. Some defense of the decree 
was later demanded, and Lawrence 
Washington was pilloried as a_ scan- 
dalous and malignant priest, who was 
“a common frequenter of ale-houses, 
not only himself sitting dayly tippling 
there, but also encouraging others in 
that beastly vice, and hath been oft 
drunk.”’ Confidence in the truth of this 
charge is shaken by the fact that Law- 


with that of the greatest representative 
of the family. 


THE CALL OF THE NEW COUNTRY 


The troubled conditions that prevailed 
in England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury made it difficult for those who bore 
the burden of taxation to better their 
condition. Political rather than social 
qualities were required, and between king 
and commonwealth, the middle classes 
suffered. The highest promise of im- 
provement was offered by the colonies, 
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and in new lands where, social relations 
being more free and the customs of 
feudal times absent, the innate energy 
and intelligence of a family could have 
their bent. The Washingtons belonged 
to a middle-class family, one that could 
not boast of high blood or public ser- 
vice; and it was exactly this description 
of settler that was needed in America. 

One of the sons of the loyalist rector 
of Purleigh came to Barbados, that 
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tobacco. He had settled in Westmore- 
land County, and the parish took his 
name. Already a landholder, he _ in- 
creased his possessions by marriage with 
Ann Pope, and to him belongs the repute 
of establishing the family in Virginia. 
Colonial life was eventful in small 
things, but offered little of importance. 
To hold what was already possessed, to 
add a little each year, to receive some 
recognition from the government or their 


THE OLD WASHINGTON HOUSE AT LITTLE BRINGTON, 


“half-way” stopping-place to the con- 
tinent of America, and later to Virginia, 
whither his brother followed him. ‘There 
is a touch of romance in one of these 
voyages, for a belief in witchcraft and 
the power of an ill-disposed person to 
raise or quell a storm at sea brought 
John Washington into prominence. ‘The 
witch was hanged, and Washington 
sought to punish the man responsible for 
the act, but the issue of the trial is not 
known. 

Two activities offered themselves to 
the brothers in the colony—Indian- 
fighting and tobacco-planting. John, 
the elder and more progressive, engaged 
in both with equal success, obtaining for 
himself a reputation among the Indians 
as a hard hitter, and among the mer- 
chants as a raiser of good merchantable 


neighbors in appointments to places of 
trust and authority, bounded the ambi- 
tions of the planters. Lawrence, the son 
of the immigrant John, pursued the even 
course of life, and little is known of him 
beyond the fact of his marriage and 
death. His wife; Mildred Warner, took 
her children to England to be educated ; 
and thus it happened that her son, Au- 
gustine, the father of George, had the 
advantage of an English schooling and 
associations. 
THE STANDING OF THE FAMILY 


In a colony where the field school pre- 
vailed and opportunities for something 
better were few, such advantage counted 
for much. Not only did Augustine, who 
removed his family to the plantation 
later known as Mount Vernon, enjoy a 
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better social recog- 
nition, but his 
sons were given 
what proved of 
high service. A 
share in the in- 
fant iron industry 
of the colony, an 
intimacy with the 
leading men of 
the surrounding 
counties, and an 
interest in the 
western country, 
with its commer- 
cial possibilities 
and assured im- 
portance, quicke 
ened the _ intelli- 
gence of the sons, 
and gave them a 
broader view of 


public afiairs. ‘The 
eldest son, Law- 
rence, died before 


he could realize the 
worth of this train- 
ing, but he gave the benefit of his con- 
nections and experience to his half- 
brother George, who proved so capable 
of seizing and developing what was best 
in them, “becoming wise, not only upon a 
colonial, but upon a national field. 

It would be interesting to trace the in- 
fluence of the mothers upon the- character 
of George, but the material is lacking. 
Mary Ball, his mother, has been so 
swathed in romance and unrealities that 
she has become an impossible character. 
Her father was Colonel Joseph Ball, of 
Epping Forest, a plantation in Lancaster 
County. After her marriage to Au- 
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MARY BALL, THE MOTHER OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


From an old portrait 
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gustine Washing- 
ton she lived for 
several years at 
Wakefield, her hus- 
band’s estate on 
the Potomac, and 
there George was 
born. She gave her 
features to her son, 
and out of the 
midst of the youth 
of Washington she 
stands as a some- 
what stern mother, 
impressing her will 
upon a boy not 
without a will of 
his own. A_ few 
years after the 
birth of George the 
family moved to 
Stafford County, 
to a house near 
Fredericksburg. In 
this home Mary 


Ball Washington 
lived until the 


breaking out of the Revolutionary War, 
when George induced her to move into 
Fredericksburg, for greater safety. She 
lived until 1789. Such accounts of her 
as seem to be the most reliable indicate 
that she was a dauntless woman of com- 
manding character. 

This sketch suggests many points of 
view. So long as the laws of heredity 
are so little known, it is impossible to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the appearance of one 
great individual after generations of com- 
parative mediocrity. The _ illustrious 
American is not explained by his Eng- 
lish ancestry any more than he is by his 





HERE Lifs INTERRED ¥ BODIES OF ELIZAB:WASHINCTON 
WIDDOWE WHO CHANGED THIS LIFE FORIMORTALLITIE 
Y 19OF MarCcH 1622: AS ALSO Y BODY OF ROBERT 
WASHINGTON GENT HER LATE HVSBAND SECOND 
SONNE OF ROBERT WASHINGTON OF SOLGRAVE INY 
COVNTY OF Nort: EsQ. WHO DERTED THIS LIFE Y 
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THE MEMORIAL INSCRIPTION OF ROBERT AND ELIZABETH WASHINGTON 
IN THE CHURCH AT GREAT BRINGTON 
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the check appears to have been fatal. tinctly of this class. 








Virginian ancestry. Opportunity and Ina new field, where this energy was not 
strong common sense, material welfare hemmed in by long-settled conditions 
and social connections, acted equally on and inherited social prejudices, the de- 
both sides of the ocean. In England, velopment continued until it culminated 
where social distinctions were marked, in the first of Virginians. That fact 
and the passage from one class of society speaks for itself, and is worth more than 
to another was difficult, the family was all claims to noble birth or aristocratic 
slowly rising and finding its place origin that can be made. The English 
among the gentry. The fall of the middle class gave their strength to the 
king put an end to this growth, and_ colonies, and the Washingtons were dis- 
















John Washington, of Warton, Lancashire 
m. 
Margaret, d. of Robert Kitson 


Lawrence Washington, grantee of Sulgrave, 
Died 1585 
Buried at Sulgrave 
m. 
Amy, d. of Robert Pargiter, 
Died 1564 
Buried at Sulgrave 


Robert Washington, Lawrence Washington, 
Died 1619 Registrar of the High Court 
Buried at Sulgrave of Chancery 
m 


Elizabeth, d. of Robert Light 


Al Sir Lawrence Washington 
Lawrence Washington, Robert Washington, Knighted 1627 
Died 1616 Died 1622 
m. m. 
Margaret, d. of William Butler Elizabeth Chishull 
| 
ne ea = - 
Sir William Washington Sir John Washington Rev. Lawrence Washington (4th son) 
of Packington of Thrapston Rector of Purleigh, Essex 


m. 
Amphillis Rhoads 
| 


John Washington, Lawrence Washington, 
Born 1634. Went to Virginia about 1658 Went to Virginia about 1667 


m. 
Ann, d. of Nathaniel Pope, 
Second Wife 
| 


| 
| 
Lawrence Washington, 
Died 1697 
m. 
Mildred Warner 
Augustine Washington 


m. 
Mary Ball, second wife 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Born 1732. Died 1799 



















































THIS TABLE SHOWS THE ANCESTRY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AS FAR AS IT CAN BE TRACED BACK 
IN AN UNBROKEN LINE—A CLEAR DESCENT FROM SOUND CITIZENS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 
























THE RUMANCE OF SIEEL 


AND 


THE STORY OF A THOUSAND 


IRON 


BY HERBERT N. 


CASSON 


IX—PITTSBURGH 


IN AMERICA 


MILLIONAIRES 


A City Which Takes Rank Industrially, Not with Other Towns, but with Nations— 
Though Eleventh Among American Cities in the Number of Its Inhabitants, 
This Energetic Center Has the Largest Population of Machinery Man- 
Power in the World— Incidents of Phenomenal Growth 


ITTSBURGH is more than a city. 
It is the acme of activity; it is an 


industrial cyclone. 
and furnaces there 
no rest—no sleep. 
The blaze of its 
lurid fires is as 
ceaseless as the 
roar of Niagara. 
That which is else- 
where called ‘‘ la- 
bor” is here an un- 
tiring fury to pro- 
duce. In Pitts- 
burgh, those three 
half - tamed mon- 
sters, fire and steam 
and electricity, are 
shackled and goad- 
ed into a frenzy of 
omnipotence. It is 
less like industry 
than war — war 
with the stubborn- 
est elements of na- 
ture. 

What radium is 
among metals, 
Pittsburgh is 
among cities. Both 
alike seem to pos- 
sess that secret of 


To its steel mills 
is no intermission— 


WILLIAM R. SHINN—ONE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE’S 


perpetual energy which science cannot 


explain. 


Mighty steel kings come and 


go; Hussey follows Cowan, and Jones 


follows Hussey, and Carnegie follows 


EARLY PARTNERS WHO DID MUCH TO BUILD 
UP THE STEEL BUSINESS OF PITTSBURGH 


Jones, and the cor- 
poration follows 
Carnegie; stocks 
may rise and stocks 
may fall, but the 
fires of Pittsburgh 
blaze on, as though 
they were part of 
the earth’s central 
conflagration. 

Like the Grand 
Canon of the Col- 
orado, there is 
nothing else with 
which we can com- 
pare it. Every 
word we choose 
has been put to 
smaller uses. As 
a manifestation of 
human power over 
the hostile forces 
of nature—as a re- 
gion of industrial 
magic, where the 
push of a lever 
cuts through a 
slab of solid steel 


This series of articles began in the April number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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and the touch of a button strikes a two- 
hundred-thousand-pound blow—there is 
no place like Pittsburgh. 

This wonderful region of sweat and 
gold is the arena where steel kings win 
their coronations. In this age of iron, 


THE LATE J. J. VANDERGRIFT, 


ONE OF 


MAGAZINE 


and the prima donna in song, so these 
grim, square-jawed ‘Titans express them- 
selves in world-beating records of pro- 
duction. It is not a triumph of labor; 
it is a triumph of mind. ‘There is no 
other place where labor does so little 


THE MOST ACTIVE OF THE 


FOUNDERS OF PITTSBURGH'S INDUSTRIAL GREATNESS 


it is the seat of empire, with a grandeur 


more substantial than that of Greece 
or Rome. Under the smoke _ its 
myriads of fire-demons are fashioning 
the raw material of civilization. We 
hear little of its greatness, because its 
people are not gifted with speech. 
They are too busy to brag. They think 
in dollars and feet and tons, not in 
the flowery language of oratory. In 
their minds lies a lurking contempt for 
words. The lever, they believe, is 
mightier than pen or sword. 

They are not below poetry, but above 
it. Just as the artist speaks in colors 


and mind does so much. It is not 
muscle that lifts its weights and carries 
its burdens and shapes its massive 
ingots. It is mind. What is any piece 
of its powerful machinery but an idea 
that has been made tangible in steel? 
Pittsburgh is a city of practical 
thinkers. Its supremacy among the 
steel cities of the world is based upon 
its superior brain-power, not upon its 
muscle or its coal. It has no use for 
the sort of thinking that produces noth- 
ing. Its motto is “Do!” This motto 
is faithfully followed by its average 
citizen. While the typical Pittsburgh 
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ALONZO W. KINSEY, WHO WAS PROBABLY THE 
FIRST CHEMIST EMPLOYED IN THE AMERICAN 
IRON AND STEEL BUSINESS—-HE WORKED 
FOR ANDREW CARNEGIE AT BRADDOCK 


From a photograph by Kellmer, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


brain is at its best in a Frick or a 
Julian Kennedy, there are thousands of 
the unknown rank and file who—though 
their names will never be told in any 
story of steel—have added to Pitts- 
burgh’s greatness by their thought and 
ingenuity. 

The last census rates Pittsburgh as 


number eleven among the _ largest 
American cities. This conveys a wrong 
impression. ‘The census-taker counts 


people only, not machinery. If we 
count the population of Greater Pitts- 
burgh—fully eight hundred thousand— 
and if we add to this the man-power 
of its machinery—an uncounted number 
of millions—it could no doubt be shown 
that the Pittsburgh district is the most 
populous in the world. In no other 
city are the people so few in propor- 
tion to the output. The tonnage per 
man is absolutely unequaled. 

No other American city works so 
hard, with both muscle and brain, to 
make an honest living. There are 
thirty-seven States, out of the forty- 
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DAVID McCANDLESS, WHO WAS ONE OF THE 
FIRST PARTNERS OF ANDREW CARNEGIE— 
HE WAS AMONG PITTSBURGH'S ABLEST 
PIONEER STEEL-MAKERS 


From a photograph 
five, which have less to show for a 


year’s work than the Pittsburgh region. 
In one short daily whirl of the earth 


the toiling Pittsburghers send away 
five hundred and _ seventy million 
pounds of useful commodities, for 


which they receive about one million 
four hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars. What they make in a year would 
fill thirty-five thousand trains of cars— 
every train with fifty cars and every car 
with fifty tons. 


PITTSBURGH AND THE PYRAMIDS 


The toilers of Egypt were drones 
compared with the strenuous  Pitts- 
burghers. ‘To build their greatest pyra- 
mid, the Egyptian slaves—one hundred 
thousand of them—labored as_ ener- 
getically as they knew how for more 
than twenty years. Volumes have been 





written to applaud their wonderful 
achievement. It has been called, by 
authors who have never seen Pitts- 


burgh, ‘‘the most gigantic work in the 
world—one which never has been, and 
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never will be, surpassed.” But the 
stone the Great Pyramid contains weighs 
only seven million tons. Pittsburgh, in 
twenty years, could build two hundred 
and fifty Great Pyramids with the com- 
modities which it produces. A pyramid, 
not of stone, but of steel and coal and 
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burg, Liverpool, and Glasgow to carry 
away its product. i ° 
The main word in Pittsburgh is 
“tonnage.” The city is proud of its 
heavy products. Any _ business that 


. deals in light materials-it refers to as 


a “minor industry.” It is not only first 





HERBERT DU PUY, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
—A REPRESENTATIVE OF ONE OF PITTSBURGH’S OLDEST AND 
MOST RESPECTED FAMILIES OF STEEL-MAKERS 


From a photograph by Patton, Pittsburgh 


glass, is merely a four weeks’ job—noth- 
ing more. 

The enormous traffic of the London 
docks is the wonder and pride of Great 
Britain; but Pittsburgh produces more 
in ten weeks than the London docks 
handle in a year. In fact, if the Pitts- 
burgh district were located on an island 
it would require all the docks and ships 
of London, New York, Antwerp, Ham- 


in iron and steel. It tops the list in 
glass, electrical machinery, coal, coke, 
fire-brick, air-brakes, cork, pickles, and 
astronomical lenses. The last three 
items are somewhat out of accord with 
the others; but even in the cork business 
there is a trade of five million pounds 


a year. 
Industrially, Pittsburgh takes rank 
with nations rather than with cities. 
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fér instance, is a fact which is 
ble:to those who have not seen 
parky wonderland of western 
Pennsylvania. . In all the populous 
“iron @ities”’ of ‘Great Britain, in the 
combin 


England, Scotland, and Wales, less iron 
ed 


' Sheffields and Newcastles of - 
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hind Pittsburgh. Suppose a new rail- 
way were built every year between New 
York and San Francisco, and double- 
tracked for half of the way—the men of 
Pittsburgh could supply every rail with- 
out working an extra day. 

In the matter of coal, this tiny spot 


THE LATE CHARLES LOCKHART, FOUNDER OF THE LOCKHART IRON 


AND STEEL COMPANY AND OF 


PRISES WHICH CENTER IN 


MANY OTHER LARGE ENTER- 
PITTSBURGH 


From a photograth by Patton, Pittsburgh 


and steel is made than in the Pittsburgh 
district alone. As for Russia and France, 
if the Pittsburgh workers secured an 
eight-month year they would still pro- 
duce more iron and steel than both coun- 
tries combined. 

Germany is now straining every 
muscle to capture the steel-rail market ; 
but if there were seventeen months in 
the German year she would still lag be- 


on the map of the United States owns 
more coal lands than Great Britain 
and digs more than either France or 
Russia. Coal is the secret of its great- 
ness. Underneath its neighboring hills 
and watered valieys lie twenty-nine bil- 
lion tons of the black fuel. In scores of 
subterranean villages the swarthy Slavs 
tunnel and delve to keep the insatiable 
furnaces fed. As long as coal remains 
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the good genius of 
the human _ race, 
Pittsburgh is des- 
tined by nature to 
be the industrial 
center of the 
world. It is the 
headquarters of 
the genius itself. 

As if it were not 
enough to sur- 
round — Pittsburgh 
with underground 
counties of coal, 
nature heaped fuel 
on fuel and stored 
the district with 
natural gas. Four 
thousand miles of 
pipe carry it to a 
thousand mills and 
to nearly every 
family. At twenty- 
five cents a thou- 
sand feet it pays 
high profits on an 
investment of sixty 
millions. 


WILLIAM B. 
MAKER WHO 
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HAS BECOME 
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THE LATE JAMES B. OLIVER, 
OF THE OLIVER IRON AND 


IDENT 
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Steel menf were . 
slow. to re¢ognize 
the Value of natu- 
ral gas. ‘As far. 
back as - 1828 an 
enterprising fellow 
named Thomas Bb. 
Campbell had se- 
cured a _ contract 
to build and care 
for a lighthouse at 
Barcelona Harbor, 
on Lake Erie. A 
mile distant was a 
noted “burning 
spring.” Cam p- 
bell put a fish- 
barrel over this 


spring, made a 


WHO WAS PRES- 


STEEL COMPANY 
From a photograth by Patton, Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH IRON- 
SECOND VICE- 


PRESIDENT OF THE STEEL CORPORATION 
From a photograph 


Cc. 


C. SCAIFE, 
SCAIFE 


From a photograph by 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
& SONS COMPANY, 
BURGH’S MOST PUBLIC-SPIRITED 


pipe of pump-logs 
to the lighthouse, 
and lighted a flame 
that burned for 
thirty years. 

But Pittsburgh 
made no attempt 
to use natural 
until 1875, when 


gas 


WILLIAM B. 
OF PITTS- 
CITIZENS 
"atton, Pittsburgh 


ONE 
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Spang, Chalfant & Co. and Graff, Ben- 
nett & Co. piped:it in from wells seven- 
teen miles distant. Nine years later, 
George Westinghouse took up the prob- 
lem in his large way and made the use 
of natural gas common throughout the 
region. 

In Greater Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny, and fifteen workshop towns) 
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““What do you think? These strikers 
make more than I ever could in the law 
business,’”’ exclaimed an astonished mem- 
ber of the Congressional committee in 
1892, during the Homestead investiga- 
tion. This is not a matter of surprise in 
Pennsylvania, where the earnings of a 
worker in the steel-mills often overtop 
the incomes of professional men. One 


JOSHUA RHODES, THE OLDEST FINANCIER AMONG THE IRON AND STEEL 


MEN OF 


PITTSBURGH—HIS AGE IS EIGHTY-THREE YEARS 


From a photograph by Patton, Pittsburgh 


the total yearly earnings through the 
sale of products amount to almost half 
a billion dollars. Out of this, about 
seventy-five million dollars is put into 
the pay-envelopes of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand workmen. ‘The rest 
goes for machinery, interest, raw ma- 
terial, and profits. If it were the de- 
liberate purpose of Pittsburgh to manu- 
facture millionaires, it could probably, 
out of its gains, equip about a hundred 
and fifty every year and send them out 
as its finished products. Such is the 
affluence of this land of fire and smudge. 


young roller whom I met in Pittsburgh 
said : 

ce ] 
years, but the pay was too small. 
signed, and went to work as a laborer in 


was a school-teacher for several 
I re- 


a steel-mill. In eleven months I was 
promoted to be a roller, and earned nine 
dollars a day. My rise is regarded as 
exceptional, but it shows what can be 
done.” 

The famous Pennsylvania pay-car of 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
one of the world’s wonders. No other 
car distributes a million a week. ‘T'wice 
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a month it rolls its welcome way through 
the shops and ore-yards. ‘The workmen 
are paid while at work. ‘The car has 
four pay-windows. Inside stand Pay- 
master W. H. Corbett and his eight as- 


F. B. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 


From a photograph by Patton, 


sistants. Heaped around them are bags 
of gold, boxes of silver, bundles of fifty- 
dollar bills. 

“If a man’s pay is over fifty dollars, 
he gets a bill to start with,” said one 
of the pay squad. ‘ All smaller stuff is 
gold and silver. It is cleaner and not 
so liable to cause mistakes.” 

The men step up quickly—nothing is 
done slowly in Pittsburgh, outside of its 
municipal activities. 


THE 
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‘“What’s your name?” snaps the pay- 
master. 

One of the clerks finds the name, calls 
the amount, checks it off, and the hand- 
ful of money—orange-backed, yellow, 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 


and white—is handed to the workman. 
Four steady rivulets of money flow from 
the four windows. ‘To pay out two mil- 
lions in a day without the loss of a 
nickel is the work of an ordinary pay- 
day. Every workman in western Penn- 
sylvania knows this car. It is easily dis- 
tinguished as it moves through the mill- 
yards, escorted by five of the Carnegie 
police. To “follow the car” has be- 
come a regular profession among the 


EDITOR’S NOTE~—TIn next month’s article, the tenth of the present series, the story of 


Pittsburgh’s development will be concluded. 


The romantic history of the city’s beginnings, and 


the way in which the business of iron manufacturing was established, will be related ; the present 
status of the city will be outlined. and its future, as far as reasonable inference permits, will 
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cripples, beggars, and hand-organ men 
of the region. ‘They have discovered 
that when a mill-worker has a fistful of 
gold and fifty-dollar bills he is likely 
to be generous with his silver. 

There are one hundred and seventy- 
four banks and trust companies in this 
smoky Klondike. You will find thirty 
of them wedged together in two blocks 
of Fourth Avenue—the Wall Street of 
Pittsburgh. Into their steel vaults are 
crammed over three hundred million 
dollars of deposits, and their total re- 
sources are not far from half a billion. 
Highest among the banks looms the 
Mellon National Bank, with twenty-five 
million dollars of deposits; and tower- 
ing among all the trust companies is 
the Union, with thirty-two million dol- 
lars in its keeping. Both are controlled 
by the powerful Mellon-Frick alliance. 
The Union Trust is the masterpiece of 
Pittsburgh finance, with nineteen mil- 
lion dollars of surplus and profits, and 
stock worth thirty times its par value. 
The Farmers’ Deposit Bank, which was 
started in 1832 in a small back room by 
a few young Scots-Irish teetotalers, now 
houses its twenty-two million dollars 
in a magnificent twenty-four-story sky- 
scraper. 


THE SPREAD OF THE SUBURBS 


No map of this changeful district, to 
be reliable, can be more than five years 
old. For fifty miles up and down its 
rivers young towns are being created 
around new industries. The two latest 
are Monessen, the tin city, and a steel- 
car city on the edge of Allegheny. In 
the latter place, eleven thousand work- 
men roll out more than two hundred 
new steel cars every day as their con- 
tribution to the wealth of the world. 

An unusually swift system of electric 
cars keeps these smaller communities in 
touch with the center, and conveys the 
idea to the average Pittsburgher that 
his city is the hub of a vast wheel of 
empire. He has no clear idea as to the 
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precise boundaries of this 

Wheeling, Youngstown, Newcastle, 
Uniontown, and Connellsville are 
reckoned to be colonies of this industrial 
Rome. In fact, several years ago 
Andrew Carnegie said to an audience of 
Pittsburghers, in a flight of chamber- 
of-commerce rhetoric: “ Pittsburgh sits 
here, with one wing covering the East 
and the other the West, her beak dip- 
ping into the Great Lakes and her tail 
flapping in the Gulf of Mexico.” 
Truly, a mighty bird! 

Naturally, Pittsburgh feels itself to 
be more than local. Its customer is the 
whole world. From a far Northwestern 
wilderness, a thousand miles by land 
and lake, comes its ore. Its steel rails 
cross Siberia, connect Alexandria with 
the Pyramids, and link Joppa with 
Jerusalem. Its dynamos light up St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the mosques of Con- 
stantinople, and the pagodas of Peking. 
In time of war, battle-ships are pro- 
tected by its armor-plate and pierced by 
its shells. In every city where steel is 
bought there is a Pittsburgh envoy— 
blunt, forceful, and persistent, building 
up its fame and adding to its revenues. 

What Pittsburgh has done for Ameri- 
can civilization can never be measured. 
This was a twenty-mile-an-hour country 
until Pittsburgh got busy and furnished 
us with cheap steel for rails and bridges. 
Our cities were little three-story commu- 
nities until it gave us skyscrapers. In 
fact, in the whole United States there 
is scarcely a street or building, or even 
a furnished room, in which is not some 
article that was made in Pittsburgh. 

The great bulk of its capital remains 
at home, because of this extraordinary 
business activity. It is called for by 
improvements and new _ undertakings, 
and falls far short of supplying the de- 
mand. At present the Pittsburgh sav- 
ings-banks are clamoring loudly for 
any number of millions, and the Stock 
Exchange is kept busy mainly by the 
buying and selling of local stocks. 


empire. 





YET better thus ! 


THE DREAMER 


: Though dreams may not avail, 
His is a joy that elsewhere could not be: 





If the dream vanish, lo, his heart must fail 
Under the buffets of reality! 





Eugene C. Dolson 

















- the train from New York to Ke- 
nousa, the station in the Bearport 
Mountains to which the New Jersey and 
Ontario Railroad consigned passengers 
for Mrs. Derwent Cobb’s house, Hill- 
crest, Gloriana had not been surprised to 
find herself the only person likely to be 
bound for that center of Christmas hilar- 
ity. The others, she told herself, would 
be in the parlor coaches. Such opulent 
going, however, was not for her, a 
teacher in a Bridgeport public school. 

She was wildly, unbelievably blessed to 
be going to Cousin Fanny’s in any fash- 
ion. Not Gloriana’s to complain of the 
choking sensation produced by velvet 
when hot air and cold drafts alternated 
to steep and blow out of it the dust of 
generations ; not hers to bemoan cramped 
knees. She was going to a house-party. 
Four rapturous days were to be hers; she 
counted them on her fingers to make sure 
that not one had escaped her—Thursday 
the twenty-fourth, Friday the twenty- 
fifth, Saturday the twenty-sixth, and 
Sunday the. twenty-seventh. In her small 
trunk was the low-cut red crépe frock 
she and the seamstress had made last 
week. She hadn’t worn a low-necked 
dress in seven years. Complain of dis- 
comforts indeed! 

When, however, she descended from 
the train into the thick blur of the De- 
cember twilight and desultorily falling 
snow, she had a moment’s misgiving to 
discover that she was still the only pas- 
senger who could, by any possibility, be 
bound for Hillcrest. Gloriana had had 
no actual experience in house-parties, but 
she was a diligent and wistful peruser of 
the illustrated society news. She knew, 
therefore, that the good, stout woman 
in the plush cape, who had_ boarded 
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the train at Paterson and who spilled 
Christmas bundles at every step, was not 
of the house-party type. Neither was 
the man agriculturally made up with 
chin whiskers, a red muffler, and a cloth 
cap. Again, neither was the sallow, 
clerkish man whose rusty overcoat-collar 
was. napeless, and whose misshapen pock- 
ets sagged with suggestive emptiness. 

She hurried through the station to find 
the vehicle which Cousin Fanny would 
have sent down for her. But the road 
back of the little, box-like structure was 
empty, save for a ramshackle affair on 
runners, whose driver addressed the 
shopper from Paterson as “mar,” and 
told her reassuringly that he was there. 

Gloriana considered with a troubled 
mind. There could be no mistake about 
the hour of her arrival. She had studied 
the time-table in Cousin Fanny’s note of 
invitation the very instant of its receipt. 
She had accurately adjusted its possibil- 
ities to those of the Bridgeport-New 
York trains, and within an hour a reply 
had been speeding to Cousin Fanny, in- 
forming her that Gloriana Cobb, by the 
grace of God and the foresight of grand- 
parents, second cousin to Derwent Cobb, 
would arrive at Kenousa by the train 
leaving New York on the afternoon of 
December 23 at. five-forty. 

Nonplused by her cousin’s failure to 
have her met, Gloriana_ enviously 
watched the stout woman stow her bun- 
dles in the body of the sleigh and climb 
to the seat beside the driver. She 
watched the clerkish person strike off 
down the road toward a hollow where 
lights twinkled through the snowy blur. 
She watched the owner of the red muffler 
make swiftly for a rectangular frame 
building across the road, which, by 
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means of sporadic letters on a red glass 
gas-globe over the door, informed those 
interested that it was the ‘ Ont-rio 
Ho-el.” Still the carriage from Hill- 
crest did not come. 

The ticket-agent, nervously consulted, 
was full of seasonable optimism, but had 
no knowledge of Hillcrest, its owners, 
its men-servants or maid-servants, or the 
strangers within its gates. In fact—he 
would not deceive her—he “ didn’t know 
nothin’ about Kenousa more than what 
any one could see ”—that it was a “‘ one- 
horse hamlet, all right.” He had been 
sent up from Paterson only that after- 
noon “to take the place of the reg’lar 
agent, who was down with pneumony.” 
He would advise the young lady to “ hire 
a rig at the hotel stable opposite an’ 
go right on out” to her friends. It 
would be ‘‘ warmer than waitin’ around 
the station; an’ as far as that went, any- 
way, he was goin’ to close up for the 
night now; ” no more trains either way 
en the Forest Lake division. If she met 
the Hillcrest equipage coming, as she 
probably would, she ‘“‘needn’t pay for 
no more of the ride out than she’d took; 
he wouldn’t if it was him.” And— 
“Thank you, miss, the same to you an’ 
many of them!” 

Gloriana was. driving, at an expense 
somewhat sobering to a young woman 
whose yearly income was well below the 
four-figure limit, up the steep, snowy, 
five-mile road before it occurred to her 
that she might have telephoned from the 
station. She sighed a little over her reck- 
lessness. Then she banished regrets and 
nervous anticipations by thinking of her 
red crépe. It looked quite as well, she 
was sure, as if it had cost one dollar and 
ninety-eight cents a yard instead of nine- 
ty-eight cents. And accordion-pleating 
was certainly a boon to a woman who 
couldn’t afford those fabulously dear, 
perfect skirt-makers. Cousin Fanny was 
a lovely woman to have given a poor 
grub of a second cousin-in-law such a 
joyful opportunity. Twenty people— 
twenty young people! 

In Bridgeport every one considered 
her rather elderly because she taught 
school. Well, she was twenty-eight—but 
perhaps the effect of putting away youth- 
ful joys at twenty was to preserve a per- 
petual appetite for them—and that at- 
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tribute of youth, at least, Gloriana knew 
she could boast. 

How glad, how very glad, she was 
that Derwent’s business had brought him 
from Denver to New York two years 
ago, and that it had prospered to such 
an extent that Cousin Fanny had ac- 
quired a country house and a circle to 
entertain there! Gloriana began to hum 
the air of a waltz she often played in 
the school gymnasium for the girls to 
dance by at rainy recesses. 

‘“Gittin’ there,” observed the driver, 
making a broad turn from the highway 
to a carriage road that cut a bare hedge. 

Before them a large, old-fashioned 
house gleamed dark and _ forbidding 
through the mist of snow. As the sleigh 
drew nearer, the ells, the pillared piaz- 
zas, and the swelling curves of baywin- 
dows thrown out at the ends of the build- 
ing, detached themselves from mere ar- 
chitectural bulk. But from not one of 
the multitudinous windows did a mellow 
light of welcome, of admittance, even, 
shine. 

‘“Why—but—” cried Gloriana, turn- 
ing eyes of piteous appeal upon the 
driver. 

In reply he passed the reins into her 
hands and stumped his way across the 
piazza to the obviously inhospitable front 
door. No answer rewarded his vigorous 
pounding. 

“T’ll go ’n stir up Jed Blake ’n his 
wife,” he remarked, disappearing at the 
side of the house. The chilled and dis- 
mayed Gloriana wondered whether the 
moisture on her cheeks was due to tears 
or melting snow. Her Christmas party 
—her Christmas party!—and, oh, her 
red dress! 

Jed Blake, followed by the ample, 
voluble, shawled Mrs. Blake, reappeared 
in the wake of the driver, after what 
seemed an interminable wait. Ejacula- 
tions of surprise and unbelief battled 
with the flakes for right of way in the 
evening air. 

“To think you’d never heard!” cried 


Mrs. Jed. “ But there now! I never 
had no opinion of telegraphin’.” 
“Ts this Mrs. Cobb’s house?” Glori- 


ana thrust her inquiry determinedly into 
the clamor. She would learn something 
definite ! 


“ Surely, miss, it is. We’re the farmer 
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an’ his wife livin’ in the cottage the other 
side of the barns,” Mrs. Blake told her. 
“But there ain’t to be no Christmas 
party. Mrs. Cobb telegraphed to us yes- 
terday afternoon that the twins was 
down with dipthery. Yes, miss, dip- 
thery. She said she had telegraphed all 
the guests. An’ you never got yourn. 
My, my, my!” 

To follow the redundancies and the 
exclamations of the excellent lady’s 
speech would be to make the simple tale 
of Gloriana’s Christmas a three-volume 
novel. When the confusion had some- 
what subsided, the young woman found 
herself inside the house, and in posses- 
sion of the information that the furnace 
fire had been started before the diphthe- 
ritic communication had been received, 
that the Hillcrest pantries and refrigera- 
tors held provision “to feed an army,” 
and that she was welcome to stay “’s 
long’s she liked,” and Mrs. Blake would 
do her best to make her comfortable, 
“though not claimin’ to be a French 
cook or a starched, pert chambermaid.” 

“T’ll have to stay until to-morrow 
morning,’ said Gloriana  gloomily. 
‘There do not seem to be frequent trains 
on this road.” 

‘The way the Ontario treats the For- 
est Lake branch is somethin’ shameful,” 
agreed Mrs. Blake, recalling the critical 
commuter’s manner of some of the au- 
tumn guests. ‘“‘ Well, I’ll get you some- 
thin’ hot to eat, an’ I s’pose you’d like 
it, honey ””—Gloriana was the sort of 
woman to call out the unconscious en- 
dearment—“ if me an’ Jed was to come 
up an’ sleep here. Not that there’s a 
mite of danger; but I’ve seen enough 
city young ladies to know how notional 
they are. Well, I’ll sleep in the dressin’- 
room off the room I’m goin’ to put 
you in—an’ it’s the best in the house, 
which you certainly do deserve for your 
disappointment. I wonder who got 
your telegram?” 

That was a question which Gloriana 
also pondered as she made herself com- 
fortable in the best of the guest-rooms. 
What a pretty place it was, by the way, 
with the old-fashioned, rose-wreathed 
paper, the rose-powdered chintz on 
lounge and chair, the mahogany, the 
delicate muslins, the shining silver. She 
was a sybaritic little kitten at heart, de- 
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spite the Bridgeport school, and she al- 
most purred her satisfaction as_ she 
warmed her hands before the fire on 
her hearth. She would have her lunch- 
eon up here, she decided, not in the 
cavernous gloom and loneliness of the 
dining-room. 

Removing her traveling-frock and 
braiding her long hair, she arrayed her- 
self in comfort in the negligee which 
she had fondly hoped would meet Cousin 
Fanny’s casual approval. It had seemed 
to her a triumphant combination of hon- 
est warmth with filminess—a truly femi- 
nine union of worth and lure. It was 
pink, so that the figure reflected in the 
long glass into which she stared with 
open pleasure did not clash with the 
rosy background. The quilted slippers 
into which her feet were thrust were 
pink, too—it had been really quite ador- 
able as well as surprisingly perspicuous 
in Miss Green, the spectacled principal 
of girls’ grammar school number six, 
to give her these for Christmas instead 
of John Fiske’s ‘“ Essays, Literary and 
Historical,” or ‘‘ The Simple Life’’! 


II 


*“ Aw, Miss-ss Co-bb if 

The shrill sound penetrated the closed 
door and broke upon Miss Cobb’s vain 
and pleasurable musings. With it came 
the tardy realization that there had been 
a silver jangle of bells outside. She 
went hastily to the landing and leaned 
over the stair-rail, startled inquiry. in 
her gaze. At the foot of the stairs stood 
Mrs. Blake and a tall, snow-powdered, 
masculine figure, staring upward. 

‘“Here’s another of you,” announced 
Mrs. Blake tersely. 

“What! Did you not get your tele- 
gram, either?” Gloriana was unaffected- 
ly elated. The failure to receive her own 
seemed less like sheer stupidity if there 
were other failures, too. 

The young man responded with the 
information that he also had failed to 
receive notification that the festivities 
were postponed. He was Crofton Bell, 
he added, a Denver friend of Derwent’s. 
Gloriana replied with the information 
that she was Gloriana Cobb, Derwent’s 
cousin; Mr. Bell’s eyes seemed to com- 
mend Derwent’s taste in cousins. She 
retreated a step or two, blushing, where- 
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upon Mr. Bell launched into prolonged 
autobiography, to which she was obliged, 
in courtesy, to listen. 

“When Derwent and the _ missis 
found that I was to be East this Christ- 
mas, they asked me to make one of the 
party here,” he explained. “ But I left 
Denver a week ago, and have been all 
over the lot since. The last place was 
Chicago, and that was an afterthought, 
so there might be considerable delay in 
forwarding telegrams there. And, come 
to think of it, I left in such a hurry 
I didn’t give any forwarding address to 
the hotel office. It looks as though it 
were my own fault I didn’t get my des- 
patch.” He paused, but as Gloriana, 
with an unintelligible murmur of inter- 
est or sympathy, was withdrawing to- 
ward her room, he plunged into mono- 
logue again. 

“This is a sweet spot to reach on 
the night of a blizzard, isn’t it?” he 
demanded. ‘I left the main line back 


at Boonton in the middle of the after- 
noon and have been doing cross-country 
stunts on stray trains and trolleys ever 
since. 

sleigh.” 


The last ten miles I came in a 
“To think of that, now!” observed 
Mrs. Blake from her stand of chorus and 
chaperon at his elbow. ‘I reckon you’re 
feelin’ peckish e 

‘Peckish!” cried Mr. Bell, looking at 
Gloriana. ‘I could eat a buffalo.” 

“T s’pose you'll come down an’ eat 
with him?” Mrs. Blake’s remark was 
scarcely an inquiry. 

“I—I -? began Gloriana. 

Please!” begged Mr. Bell. 

“Well,” Gloriana conceded. 

Whereupon Mrs. Blake led the new- 
comer to his room. By the time they 
reached the top of the stairs the pink 
vision had discreetly disappeared. 

Mrs. Jed Blake had spoken only the 
truth when she had announced herself 
“no French cook.” Nevertheless the 
ham and eggs, the fried potatoes, the 
hot biscuit and coffee which she served 
to the two Christmas derelicts on a small 
table drawn up before the dining-room 
fire seemed rather ambrosial -food and 
drink to them. Hunger, a sense of mild 
and cheerful adventure, and a_ keen 
pleasure in each other’s society spiced 

the plain viands to a flavor which Mrs. 
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Derwent Cobb’s admirable chef could 
not have improved. 

“If you expect me to talk about the 
opera and bridge debts, you’re going to 
be rarely disappointed, Miss Cobb,” an- 
nounced Crofton Bell after they had ex- 
hausted the conversational possibilities 
of their immediate plight. ‘“‘ But out 
in God’s country we don’t get much op- 
era, and when we gamble we’re still play- 
ing poker and faro.” 

Miss Cobb, conventionally clad and 
coifed again, smiled demurely. 

‘In the Bridgeport grammar-school,” 
she replied, “we aren’t strong on the 
topics you mention.” 

“The Bridgeport grammar-school?” 

“Yes. I teach there.” 

Mr. Bell stared at her for a second. 

“T hate to think of a girl’s working,” 
he told her, old-fashionedly. ‘ And you 
—you don’t look strong enough.” 

“It isn’t hauling bricks, you know,” 
laughed Gloriana. 

‘“No-o,” admitted Mr. 
ingly. Then he brightened. “I’m glad 
to hear it for one reason, though. 
They’ve been saying out our way that 
Derwent and the missis had gone a little 
daffy on the social game, and, upon my 
word, I’ve been dreading this affair. 
But if you’re just plain folks, we’ll have 
a good time together. Won’t we?” he 
added with sudden pleading. 

“The first train to-morrow morning 
leaves at seven-something,” replied Glori- 
ana concisely. 

“Oh, hang the first train,” said Mr. 
Crofton Bell. ‘‘ May I smoke?” 

““T wonder,” thought Gloriana that 
night as she softly closed the dressing- 
room door upon Mrs. Blake’s deep 
breathings, ‘if any of the others would 
have been so nice, so comfortable, so— 
so homey?” 

She sighed a little as she knelt to her 
prayers. Rising, she listened to the 
gathering of winds in the hills. Their 
sweep seemed to shut her in to comfort, 
security, and the pleasure of the chance 
companionship. She sighed again, more 
deeply. 

“Of course, one couldn’t stay any 
longer than one had to,” she told her 
pillow later. “And, of course, he 
wouldn’t want to. He probably knows 
piles of people in the city—it’s only a 


Bell unwill- 
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sort of gay politeness.” Then, with a 
blush the pillow hid and a laugh it 
smothered, she said: “ Oh, hang the first 
train!” 


III 


Mr. BELL was already down-stairs 
when she made her appearance the next 
morning. He was staring joyously out 
upon a world of blinding whiteness. 

“See that!” he cried happily. “ It’s 
a blizzard—a blessed blizzard! Talk of 
trains 

The slow, half-decided flakes of the 
evening before had evidently become 
a genuine, working snow-storm later 
in the night. Gloriana, peering out 
through the thick, steady downsifting of 
white powder, measured the night’s work 
by the hedge and the bushes on the lawn. 
It seemed almost impossible that a few 
hours could have made such drifts and 
barriers. Her heart and her eyes danced 
at the sight. Somehow, the thought of 
that day’s return to Bridgeport had been 
very dreary. 

While they breakfasted to the time of 
Mrs. Blake’s reminiscences on former 


blizzards, the telephone-bell in the hall 
rang sharply. Miss Gloriana Cobb was 


desired at the instrument. Was that 
Miss Cobb? Yes? Well, the telegraph- 
operator at Kenousa wished to transmit 
a telegram repeated from Bridgeport. 

“Yes,” breathed Gloriana. 

“New York, December 23. Miss 
Gloriana Cobb, 3578 Dwight Avenue, 
Bridgeport. Horrified to discover to- 
day that I sent telegram yesterday to 
Bridgeport, New York, instead Connec- 
ticut. But was distracted. Twins have 
diphtheria. Light attack so far. Doc- 
tor hopeful. Antitoxin used. Hillcrest 
party off. Heartbroken. Letter follow- 
ing. If only this reaches you in time. 
(Signed) Frances Cobb.” 

“Yes, I have it,” said Gloriana. 
“But wait. What time was it sent from 
New York to Bridgeport? Two-thir- 
teen? What time was it repeated from 
Bridgeport? Oh! You close at eight— 
yes. I see. Goo aj 

“ Hold the line a minute, please,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Bell. “I'll wire Chicago 
to forward telegrams to me.” . 

“You'd better ask about trains, too,” 
suggested Gloriana, handing him the re- 
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ceiver. “I suppose we could get down 
to Kenousa in a sleigh if we took plenty 
of time.” 

“If you’re so awfully anxious to get 
away,” remarked Mr. Bell in an ag- 
grieved manner. But after hearing the 
operator he brightened. 

“No train has gone through on the 
Forest Lake branch yet,” he announced 
victoriously. “ And nothing is possible 
until the snow-plow gets to work. But 
the snow-plow is only one—and it’s busy 
on the main line. Hurrah! I shall offer 
prayer and sacrifice, Miss Cobb, to the 
gods of snow and wind to keep this up. 
Why, you can’t have any engagement 
any more than I have. Why should you 
be so keen on leaving this place?” 

Gloriana glanced sharply at him to 
discover marks of satire on his face, but 
it was fortunately guiltless of any ex- 
pression beyond boyish joy. 

The gods of snow and wind were kind 
to their supplicant from the West. ‘The 
storm continued steadily all of Christmas 
Eve. The two young persons made such 
strides toward intimacy as would have 
amazed them had they been willing to 
devote five minutes of their time to sober 
contemplation of their situation. But 
that they disdained. 

They made a mad, arctic journey 
down to the Blakes’ cottage, the barns, 
and the henneries, a quarter of a mile be- 
hind the house. They took an hour’s 
windy constitutional on the piazza in the 
afternoon. They became intoxicated, 
boisterous, with air and cold and snow. 
They laughed a great deal, though no 
judicious listener could have detected 
any unusual wit in the remarks that pro- 
voked their mirth. They shoveled paths. 
They ate dinner with extravagant appe- 
tite that night. They caused Mrs. Blake, 
whose demands in humor were not. the 
most exacting, “nearly to bust her sides 
with laughin’.” In great merriment they 
hung their stockings from the sitting- 
room mantel-shelf and insisted that the 
Blakes produce blue-yarn hose to keep 
theirs company. (Gloriana thanked her 
destiny particularly because she had a 
new pair of silk ones, extravagantly pur- 
chased to dance holes through at Cousin 
Fanny’s Christmas ball!) 

When a quiet mood had come with the 
late evening, Gloriana, ‘“ by general re- 
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quest,” sat at the piano and touched the 
keys with soft fingers, and sang with 
true, gentle voice an old carol and a 
new hymn, all about the quiet stars of 
Bethlehem and the large-eyed cattle and 
marveling shepherds. Then it was that 
Crofton Bell looked at her with the 
adoring reverence which man, the senti- 
mentalist, bestows upon woman singing 
sacred songs, and the Blakes, playing 
propriety stiffly upon a brocaded daven- 
port, whispered to each other that she 
was certainly a nice, unaffected little 
thing, mighty different from some of last 
summer’s guests ! 

Christmas, and the gods were still 
good! The snow ceased to fall before 
morning, and the day came up, a great, 
shining, white jewel set in splendid blue 
and gold. But the wind still blew, and 
the obliging station-agent could only 
“hope” that the two-eighteen might go 
down some time in the afternoon. 

‘We'd be unqualified fools to go down 
there on any such slim chance as that,” 
observed Mr. Bell with deep satisfaction, 
putting up the receiver. “It would 
probably mean dinner and lodgings in 
the Ont-rio Ho-el.” 

“T really think that it might,” Glori- 
ana earnestly persuaded herself. She was 
wearing the gold-and-tortoise-shell comb 
she had found in her stocking. 

“Tt was meant for Mrs. Derwent,” 
the donor declared. “I can give her 
things like that, I’ve known her so long 
and we’re such good friends. And I can 
give you things like that because I’ve 
known you so well and we’re such— 
such ” He paused, looking at her 
strangely. ‘“‘Can’t 1?” he finished. 

“Only for to-day,” Gloriana replied 
a little unsteadily. 

“Well, if you expect me to give up 
Derwent’s cigar-cutter at the end of the 
day, youre going to be disappointed, 
mademoiselle. I shall keep it always— 
your first present to me!” 

His laughing look challenged her, and 
she blushed. Mr. Bell, watching the 
color mount, grew more soberly admir- 
ing. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘ that you’re 
the nicest girl I ever knew? Don’t 
frown. Don’t look shocked, please. I 
know I’m crude and—woolly—in my 
ways. It comes from living where 
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there’s plenty of room to escape the peo- 
ple you don’t like; that, you see, obvi- 
ates the necessity of ever being tactful, 
and so one becomes blatantly, foolishly, 
and unnecessarily truthful. How would 
an Easterner have told you it? For he 
would surely have to admit that you 
were the nicest girl he had ever known.” 

“I’m the only one here,” replied Miss 
Cobb with considerable astuteness. But 
her unemotional manner covered a some- 
what tempestuous heart. Ah, how could 
she bear Bridgeport and the superintend- 
ent of schools, the minister, the two 
teachers, the three clerks at the boarding- 
house, and the seven fathers of pupils 
who constituted her entire circle of mas- 
culine acquaintance? 


IV 


ANOTHER forenoon of glorious out- 
door buffeting with winds and weather, 
of reading before the fire, of fighting 
over favorite passages and favorite au- 
thors, of recalling childish Christmases, 
of getting deeper and deeper into inti- 
macy; and after luncheon came the in- 
spiration—it was Gloriana’s—to build a 
snow-man. 

Hooded and mittened, with Mrs. 
Blake’s arctic overshoes on her feet, she 
was an amusing little figure as she 
wrought at the youthful task. The big 
Westerner looked at her admiringly, and 
was eventually moved to repeat, with 
new emphasis, that she really was the 
nicest girl he had ever known. Again 
she blushed. But finding verbal repartee 
beyond her at the moment, she rolled 
a soft snowball and aimed it at her com- 
panion with great deliberation. It 
struck his chest, which was straining a 
sweater of Jed Blake’s to its utmost ca- 
pacity. 

“Ah, you will, will you?” he cried, 
bounding toward her. “ You'll get your 
face washed for that, Miss Gloriana 
Cobb!” 

Gloriana laughed and threw another 
snowball as she 3..:mbled_ retreatingly. 
She evaded him fo: a while, keeping the 
grotesque structure they had begun be- 
tween them, but finally a drift brought 
her to her knees. Then the enemy was 
upon her and her rosy face was very un- 
compromisingly and thoroughly washed 
with snow. 
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She gasped, sputtered, and struggled 
for a second. Then she felt the arm 
that had clasped her shoulder in mere 
boyish, romping zest suddenly tighten 
upon it. Her head was drawn back. 
Crofton Bell was looking at her with 
a new light in his eyes. A kiss stung 
the cheek that the snow had stung a 
moment before. ‘“ You darling!” was 
smothered against her ear. 

It was all a second’s work. Released, 
she blundered to her feet, her hurt, an- 
gry eyes gave him one look, and she 
marched into the house. He stood where 
she had left him, evidently a little dazed 
with his presumption. His voice, call- 
ing to her, ‘‘ Miss Cobb—Gloriana,” was 
the voice of one stupefied, scarcely 
aroused from a dream. She did not 
answer, and he heard the door slam be- 
hind her. 

“What must she think of me?” he 
demanded of the snow-man. ‘“ Up 
here with not a soul—and so generous 
and gay She’ll never forgive me— 
never.” 

“Tt serves me quite right,” said Glori- 
ana, in her own room. ‘“ Why should 
he show any deference, any civility, to 
a girl who had revealed so shamelessly, 
so indecently, that she was glad—glad— 
to be snow-bound alone with him. Ah, 
there he comes into the house now!” She 
heard the door close upon his entrance. 
Her chilled fingers bungled with her 
wraps, but finally she emerged from 
them. She went to the water-basin 
and washed her face with brutal thor- 
oughness. But hard as she rubbed her 
cheek, it tingled still with his kiss. And 
her foolish pulses throbbed and would 
not obey her indignant command to be 
quiet, self-respecting pulses again. 

Down-stairs he walked and walked 
about. He might walk forever! She 
would not reappear until she could go 
to the train. He called once—“ Miss 
Cobb!” but she made no answer, though 
all the blood in her body raced madly 
to her heart and the.. madly away again. 
Then the hall-door closed upon his exit. 
Through her windows she watched him 
stalking, with absurd high steps, over the 
drifts toward the Blakes’ cottage. She 
felt very forlorn and injured as he strode 
away with no backward look. 


The telephone rang sharply. She 
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went to the door. No—he had not come 
back; Mrs. Blake was down at the cot- 
tage. She must answer the call. She 
went heavily down the stairs. 

“Yes, this was Hillcrest. Yes, Mr. 
Bell was staying there. No, he was not 
in the house at present. A telegram for 
him repeated from Chicago? Very well, 
she would take it down.” She drew the 
pad forward on the table and prepared 
to write. 

“ Denver, December 25, 19—: C. E. 
Bell, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Dearest — Christmas — greetings — 
May — we — not — have — to — spend 
another — apart — thanks — for — my 
exquisite — pendant — your — devoted 
(signed) Emma.” 

Yes, Miss Cobb assured the operator, 
she had the message correctly. What? 
Oh, would she please read it to him? 
Very well. 

She read it woodenly. Then she im- 
proved her handwriting a little so that 
every letter stood out clearly. Then she 
walked into the dining-room, laid the 
scrap of paper at Crofton Bell’s place 
and returned to her room. She locked 
the door carefully after her. Her pulse 
had ceased to throb at last, her cheek to 
feel the warmth of his kiss. A great, 
dull, miserable shame engulfed her. By 
the dreary misery of her present con- 
dition she knew how hopeful, how al- 
most happy, that previous mood of an- 
ger, expectation, excitement, had been. 
Ah, it was horrible! His kiss had not 
only been an insult to her, but disloyalty 
to another woman as well. 

When she threw herself upon the 
couch at the foot of her bed and contem- 
plated the ceiling with dry, burning eyes, 
she thought of the indignity, the: debase- 
ment, of. her position. But when she 
turned her face into the pillow and began 
to weep, it was because the man had 
been guilty, not merely of. lightness, of 
flippancy, in his behavior, but of dis- 
honor as well. 

An hour later an imperative knocking 
aroused her. She started up and lis- 
tened. It was repeated, more impera- 
tively. 

“Who is it?” she demanded icily but 
shakingly. 

“Tt is I—Crofton. Open the door, 
please. I want to speak to you.” 
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“T do not wish to hear anything you 
have to say.” Her voice was steady 
enough now. 

“You'll have to hear it whether you 
want to or not,” declared the gentleman 
firmly. ‘Oh, Gloriana, don’t play the 
haughty lady Imogene now! Open the 
dcor, please.” 

“Don’t call me Gloriana,”’ flamed the 
young woman. And then, “ You will 
find a message for you on the dining- 
room table.” 

“JT have found it,” said Mr. Bell 
with considerable vindictiveness of tone. 
‘“ Please open the door, Gloriana.” 

‘“T have told you not to call me by 
my first name.” Gloriana pulled the 
door wide open to make this indignant 
protest. She showed a tear-stained face, 
heavy eyes, and tremulous lips. 

“Thank Heaven, you’ve been crying 
he said inhumanly. ‘“ You would only 
have been enraged if—if you had not 
cared a little! Now, will you please 
read these?”? He thrust a bundle of 
letters toward her. ‘“ They are, as you 
will observe, from my brother Charles 
Edward. ‘There is a great deal in them 


ead 


which you will not understand ’—mag- 
nificently he swept aside the possible 
reaches of the feminine intellect—‘ about 


the traction company business. But you 
will be able to make out that he has 
been traveling in the Northwest while 
I have been traveling in the Southwest 
on the business, and that he fears he 
will have to spend Christmas in Chicago, 
which he regrets, like a thoroughly good 
and domesticated husband, on account 
of Emma and the baby. Your own in- 
telligence will probably supply you with 
the rest of the situation.” 

“Oh!” said Gloriana. Then she re- 
covered herself and waved the letters 
aside. 

“T have no interest in your business, or 
in your home affairs,” she remarked. 

“Oh, haven’t you? Well, I was deter- 
mined you should know that though I 
may be a miserable cad, I’m not a 
damned villain. I had hoped you'd care 
to know even that. Moreover, you owe 
me more of an apology for thinking that 
I could have married a woman capable 
of a rotten telegram like that than I 
owe you for—for kissing you. For I 
kissed you, Gloriana, because—because— 
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I couldn’t help it,’’ he ended somewhat 
lamely. 

Gloriana tried to be indifferent and 
disdainful for a second or two longer. 
But her face was not made for the ex- 
pression of these emotions. She was very 
happy—she was relieved—she wondered 
did he care—could he—it was so short 
a time—but, anyway—the hateful tele- 
gram Her lip began to quiver. 

‘** Dear heart,’”’ cried Mr. Crofton Bell, 
abandoning his pose of indignant honor 
and finding the language of consola- 
tion with instinctive ease, ‘* don’t— 
don’t—cry! I can’t bear you to be un- 
happy. I couldn’t bear it when you 
thought me—what you did. Oh, you 
know I kissed you because I had fallen 
heels over head in love with you—though 
if it hadn’t been for Emma’s fool mes- 
sage I shouldn’t have dared to tell you 
so for a week or two yet. Gloriana— 
please come outside ” for Gloriana 
had retreated from these incoherent re- 
marks and the looks that accompanied 
them. “ Please, please.” But he heard 
the inexorable bolt slide. 

When she came down to dinner, clad 
in the red crépe—*‘ because it’s Christ- 
mas,’’ she said—he met her at the foot 
of the stairs. 

‘““T want you to see if this is a suf- 
ficiently unsentimental message to send 
to Derwent and the missis,” he said 
handing her a slip of paper. 


Merry Christmas! Hope twins are im- 
proving. Can never repay your hospitality 
at Hillcrest. Am madly and irrevocably 
in love with Gloriana, and intend to make 
her marry me whether she wants to or not. 

Crorton BELL. 


“ Dignified, terse, and, above ll, 
truthful,” Mr. Bell commended his work. 
“Tsn’t it, Gloriana?” 

“Tt is not dignified, it’s not terse,” 
said Gloriana judicially, “ and as for the 
truth, you convey an utterly false im- 
pression. You convey the impression 
that you expect to have difficulty in per- 
suading me to marry you and you know 
—know perfectly well 4 

She turned slowly toward him, smil- 
ing, radiant, but with the soft hint of 
tears back of her brightness. 

The foolish slip of paper fluttered to 
the floor between them as he took her 
in his arms. 





tek SLORY OF RALPH MILLER 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


AUTHOR OF “A PHILANTHROPIC HONEYMOON,” “THE RESCUE,” ‘ MOONSHINE” 


HE Miller family was a devotedly 
united one, and family councils 
were common things with them, but 
never had they assembled with such anx- 
ious faces and earnest, apprehensive 
voices. As usual, Mrs. Miller dominated 
the group, striking the key-note with her 
customary firmness. “Something must 
be done to save the boy from an irrep- 
arable mistake. We may thank Heaven 
for the lucky chance by which we dis- 
covered what is going on. it is not too 
late to rescue him.” 

She looked about the little circle with 
a determined expression on her aquiline 
face. As usual, they all responded in 
the-key which she had begun, running 
up and down the gamut of agreement, 
from Aunt Caroline’s doubtful “ Yes, 
but Fanny, what can de done? I think 
as you do, but ” to Mr. Miller’s 
hearty “I depend on you, Fanny! You'll 
know how to manage it.” 

Only Cousin Richard was silent. One 
never knew whether he was joining in 
the common harmony or was executing 
a melody of his own, so consistently did 
he, as a rule, keep his grim mouth closed. 
On that account Mrs. Miller passed him 
over in the fervor of her explanations 
and plans. 

“It’s a common enough mistake,” she 
went on. ‘“ He has no conception of the 
nature of social distinctions, and, besides 
that, I suppose scarcely any boy grows 
up without fancying he’s in love with 
a woman old enough to be his mother. 
I dare say the woman has made him be- 
lieve she’s desperately in love, and 
Ralph’s generosity has betrayed him into 
responding to a fancied claim on him.” 

Aunt Caroline threw in a fluttered 
protest. ‘ Perhaps, Fanny, dearest, she 
is fond of him. I’ve always heard her 
so well spoken of by the other teachers.” 


Mrs. Miller snorted. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose for a moment that if Ralph hadn’t 
inherited his uncle’s money she would 
have done anything but laugh at him?” 

Cousin Dick flicked the ash from his 
cigar with an expressionless face, but 
Mrs. Miller instinctively turned toward 
him as if he were about to speak. How- 
ever, he put the cigar back in his mouth, 
ran his finger through his wiry white 
hair, and regarded her in silence with 
steady eyes. Fanny went on with her 
monologue: 

“T should be a recreant mother if I 
weren’t willing to exert myself in every 
possible way—even the most painful one. 
I mean to go and see this absurd 
old maid, and—and—I mean to go and 
see her! I think I can put an end to the 
whole nonsense. The idea! She must be 
twelve years older than he! She used to 
correct his little compositions in the high 
school. It was a mistake not sending 
him East to college, just as I wished at 
the time. He must go away now. Rich- 
ard shall take him to Europe when he 
sails next week.” 

Mr. Miller protested. ‘Oh, Fanny, 
do you think that is necessary? It will 
keep him from graduating from college 
this spring with his class.” 

His wife swept aside all obstacles. 
“What’s that to saving our only son 
from a foolish infatuation? A boy with 
his brains and wealth and social position 
doesn’t need to graduate.” 

Cousin Richard seemed to be prepar- 
ing to say something. He took his cigar 
out of his mouth, ground the end in the 
ash-tray until the last red spark was 
gone, and then stood up, drawing his 
coat about his spare, upright figure. 

“You'll make a mistake if you inter- 
fere in this, Frances,” he said, in a dry, 
colorless way. “ I’ll take the lad abroad, 
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if you say, but you'll be making a mis- 
take if you go to Miss Wilson or try and 
bully Ralph. I think, from what he said 
to me, he is in love with her. Ralph is 
a man, almost—he’ll be twenty-one in a 
few months, and in his own way he’s 
mature for his years. You can’t run his 
destiny the way you run your chapter 
of the D. A. R.” 

Mrs. Miller broke out in a passion of 
protest. Dick was crazy—she hoped she 
knew her duty to protect dear, generous, 
impulsive, ignorant Ralph, her only son 
—her only child. She would have tact; 
she knew Miss Wilson was a perfectly 
respectable person; but how preposter- 
ous! The difference in their station, if 
there was nothing else—Ralph Miller, 
only son of the Millers of Millerstown, 
and Rachel Wilson, teacher of English 
in the public high school! Why, her 
father was a carpenter, and her mother 
used to go out as nurse before she was 
married ! 

“They're both dead,” remarked 
Cousin Richard, his hand on the knob 
of the door. 

“As if that made any difference!” 
cried Fanny to his retreating back. 


II 


Mrs. MILLER was a brave woman, ac- 
customed to the command not only of 
others but of herself; but she felt an 
odd dryness in her throat as she stood 
waiting for a response to her ring at the 
bell over which was fixed an old-fash- 
ioned brass plate marked ‘‘ Wilson.” Since 
the death of her parents Mary Wilson 
had lived on alone in the house where 
she was born, a little white cottage with 
a quaint, prim garden about it, redolent 
of old-fashioned perfumes and _ filled 
with memories of her mother’s mild, 
faded presence. The flower garden had 
been the gentle passion of the older wom- 
an’s life, and Mary could not look out 
upon the neat beds and luxuriant old 
shrubs without a momentary vision of 
her mother’s stooped shoulders bending 
over the roses, or hearing her slow, light 
footfall in the now so empty gravel 
paths. 

Inside, the low-ceilinged rooms were 
as sensibly filled with her father’s sim- 
ple, kindly spirit. The thousand in- 
genious contrivances for lightening the 
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work of the household, the shelves and 
brackets here and there, the windows 
lowered to the floor so that her little 
mother could look out on the garden as 
she sat sewing, the window-seat box for 
Mary’s toys when she was a child—all 
surrounded the lonely woman with a 
sense of remembered affection and care. 

Mrs. Miller rang the bell again. It 
resounded through a house patently emp- 
ty. She drew out her watch and noticed 
that she was ahead of time. The high 
school, two squares away, would not be 
dismissed for five minutes. She looked 
about for a place to wait, and sank down 
on a bench under an arbor of wistaria, 
just then in full bloom, in the leafless 
luxuriance of early spring. Fanny re- 
laxed, in spite of herself, in the 
quiet perfumed silence of the little gar- 
den. She was fond of flowers herself, 
and noticed with an absently approving 
eye the healthy vigor of the lilacs and 
peonies, beginning to leaf. Rows of 
sweet peas were just thrusting green 
bowed heads through the brown earth. 

For a moment the mother knew an 
instant’s rest from the turmoil of anxiety 
about her son. But it surged up in her 
at the sound of the gate clicking behind 
her. She turned and saw Mary Wilson 
walking up the path, her fair uncovered 
head shining in the sunlight. Mrs. 
Miller rose, her knees shaking under her, 
her mouth parched, but with the deter- 
mination of a mother fighting for her 
young gleaming from her dark eyes. 
The other woman stopped, surprised and 
hesitating. 

Mrs. Miller came forward. She knew 
the teacher by sight, remembering her 
from the days when the family had 
laughed at Ralph’s boyish admiration 
for her. ‘ This is Mrs. Miller,” she said 
in a neutral voice, and then, with a sud- 
den flash, ‘‘ I am Ralph Miller’s mother, 
and I have come to talk to you about 
him!” 

Mary Wilson flushed a slow, painful 
red up to the roots of her blond hair, 
but she commanded her voice enough to 
say evenly: “ Won’t you come into my 
house, Mrs. Miller?” 

She opened the door, stood on one side 
to let the older woman pass, and they 
both entered the little living-room in a 
complete silence. A canary swinging 
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in the open window burst into a roulade 
of joyful welcome to his mistress. Mary 
carried him into another room, and, re- 
turning, found Mrs. Miller seated in 
the cretonne-covered chair her father 
had made her mother. The school- 
teacher sat down across the room and 
waited, her hands tightly clasped. 

Mrs. Miller hesitated at first for 
words, but when she began they came in 
a rush: ‘ Miss Wilson, you see in me 
a very unhappy woman. I have just 
learned of my son’s engagement to you, 
and I have come to reason with you 
about it; to use every inducement I can 
think of to induce you to break so ab- 
surd, so unnatural, a relationship. You 
may ask me why I do not go to my son. 
I have done so, and I come here with a 
heart aching from the first quarrel with 
my only child, from the first harsh words 
my boy has ever given me.” 

Her voice trembled, but she set her 
lips together firmly for a moment and 
went on: ‘“ You are an intelligent wom- 
an, of some experience. You cannot have 
lived to your age”—Mary winced at 
this—“ without knowing how preposter- 
ous a marriage between you and my son 
would be, how it would expose you both 
to ridicule and humiliation, and how it 
would mean unhappiness in the end for 
you. Ralph is not yet twenty-one, and 
you must be over thirty “4 

Mary interrupted her. ‘I am thir- 
ty-four, Mrs. Miller; but your son loves 
me.” , 

The mother gave an impatient ges- 
ture. “Love! What does a child his 
age know about love! He is the victim 
ef an ordinary foolish infatuation. He 
undoubtedly does admire you greatly and 
respect you, and probably he has a 
great affection for you, but as for loving 
you—he doesn’t know, he can’t know, 
the meaning of the word.” 

Mary’s clasped hands _ tightened. 
“What you say would be true in all 
cases but one out of a thousand, but this 
is the one time it is not true. Ralph has 
always been an unusual boy. You must 
not think, Mrs. Miller, that I have not 
tormented myself over the difference in 
our ages and stations as much as you, 
but I know Ralph through and through” 
—her face paled with a sudden exalta- 
tion of certainty—‘‘and he is unlike 
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others of his age. He is a man, in spite 
of his youth, and he loves with a man’s 
love.” 

Mrs. Miller's countenance wore the 
half-shocked, half-scornful expression 
of middle-aged Puritans when a passion 
is spoken of. “I didn’t suppose you 
still clung to those immature, romantic 
ideas of life. I should think you were 
old enough to see more clearly, but I 
suppose an unmarried woman, no matter 
how old she is, is always a child. Mar- 
riage is not a matter of romance. Love 
must be at the bottom of it all, of course, 
but married life is made up of a thou- 
sand prosaic details where weightier 
matters than passion decide the course 
of things. You say Ralph ‘loves’ you. 
Perhaps he does now; but think, if the 
unsparing light of the intimacy of mar- 
ried life were thrown on you! Think! 
When he is finished with his medical 
course he will be twenty-five—a young 
man of twenty-five—and you will be 
nearly forty.” 

Mary groaned and hid her face 
in her hands. The mother went on, en- 
couraged, her eyes glowing with the holy 
cruelty of fanatics. 

“You don’t look your age now, it is 
true, at least to men’s eyes; but you 
know, and every woman who sees you 
knows, how near you are to middle age. 
Think what anguish it would be for you 
to see Ralph suddenly conscious of your 
first gray hairs or the wrinkles deep- 
ening about your mouth! Think what 
humiliation it would be to have people 
pointing at you and to know that they 
were saying, ‘There goes the senti- 
mental old maid who married one of her 
high-school pupils!’ ” 

Mary cried aloud in pain and stood 
up, throwing her arms above her head. 
“Do you think I care for an instant 
what people would say? Why, I love 
Ralph. I Jove him! He is the only 
man in the world for me. I, who would 
die to serve him—would I care what 
gossiping people say?” 

So intense, so unreserved an ardor 
rang in her voice that for a moment the 
mother was silenced, though her cour- 
age rose as Mary, with a sudden lapse 
into miserable uncertainty, said broken- 
ly, “It is only for his own sake that I 
hesitate is 
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Mrs. Miller was quick to see the open- 
ing. Her voice softened as she laid her 
hand on Mary’s shoulder. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said, almost kindly, ‘‘no one knows 
how terribly I pity you. I believé you 
wholly. When I came here, I confess 
I had a different conception of your 
character. I even thought it might be 
Ralph’s independent fortune which ‘J 

At Mary’s scornful, blazing look she 
choked and hurried on: ‘“ But I see you 
are a good woman, who really loves my 
son. And it is in the name of that 
love that I appeal to you now. I do 
not speak of the difference in station 
between you, although I believe honest- 
ly that is almost impossible to cross, but 
1 appeal to you to save the man you love 
from wrecking his life. You know— 
you must know—as I do, that in spite 
of all pretty phrases your plan is an in- 
sane one. You must feel that he cannot 
know himself yet. If you know him so 
intimately as you say, you must be aware 
how wildly and impulsively generous he 
is. If he thought the shadow of an ob- 
ligation to you rested on him he would 
give himself eagerly to living up to what 
you expected. Be as generous as he! 
Don’t take advantage of his youth, his 
utter inexperience——” She was plead- 
ing as for her life. 

Mary Wilson looked at her with smol- 
dering eyes, and caught her up with an 
eagerness as intense as her own. “ You 
don’t know what you're asking. It must 
be you have never loved. It is like 
asking me to hold my breath until I die 
—it is superhuman. Think!” she cried 
in quivering appeal—“ think of what it 
would mean to the Ralph we both know, 
the sensitive, exquisitely honorable, self- 
doubting soul, to have always with him 
a love like mine, a steady, enduring, un- 
derstanding affection, sure with the cer- 
tainty of maturity, always to be a shield 
between him and the world which is so 
cruel to gentle and delicately organized 
beings such as he is! Think what I 
could be to him—how I could guard 
him and steady him in his belief in him- 
self! I would give every atom of my 
heart and intelligence to making him 
happy and strong ”” She was choked 
with tears, and stopped, sobbing. ' 

Mrs. Miller shook her head. ‘“ That 
is a mother’s love you are describing. He 
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has one mother; he does not need an- 
other. The common lot should be his. 
He should not be shielded and guarded, 
even by a great affection. He should 
shield and guard another. Only so 
could he ever grow. He must marry, 
not some one who has lived through the 
experience he must have, but some one 
young, ignorant, like himself, with whom 
he can grow in power, whose very mis- 
takes will be strengthening to him, whom 
he must lead and uphold.” 

Through the strong, firm body of the 
younger woman there was running a 
series of convulsive shudders. She sank 
into a chair and laid her head in her 
hands. Mrs. Miller talked on and on, 
sure that she had hit upon the right line. 
She was surprised at the depth of pity 
she felt for the motionless figure before 
her, shaken from time to time with a 
dry sob, but she was fighting for the 
happiness of her child, and conviction 
grew within her as she talked. Finally 
there was a long silence, significant and 
portentous, throbbing with.the premoni- 
tion of a decision. Mary lifted her head 
and looked about her with tired eyes. 

“You are right,” she said in a low 
tone, quite steady. “I will do as you 
say. It is best for Ralph.” 

Mrs. Miller broke down for the first 
time, and wept loudly in her handker- 
chief. ‘ You are a noble woman!” she 
said between her sobs. “I can never 
be grateful enough to your generosity.” 

The other said quietly: “It is not 
for you I am doing it. It is for Ralph” 
—and then, with a sudden return to her 
white exaltation—“ for Ralph, whom I 
love as no one was ever loved before, 
since for his good I am willing to sac- 
rifice his belief in me.” Her fervor sub- 
sided again, and she was only very pale 
and still as she closed the door on her 
visitor, saying: “ You need have no fear. 
Ralph will never come back to me.” 


III 


Ir was a long, still summer in Mil- 
lerstown. Mary Wilson worked in her 
garden, her shoulders beginning to be 
stooped, as her mother’s had been. Mrs. 
Miller walked about the park-like set- 
ting to her large house—the ‘“ mansion,” 
as it was called by the inhabitants of 
Millerstown, who admired and envied 
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the Millers with a curious mixture of 
respect for rank and jealous fear of con- 
descension. 

Mrs. Miller lived on the letters of 
Cousin Richard, the grim, devoted man 
to whom they had confided the utterly 
crushed boy who had returned to them 
from Mary Wilson’s cottage. The old 
cousin wrote, on the whole, encouraging- 
ly. Ralph was looking better, had more 
color, seemed to be going about and 
sightseeing. He had been examined 
lately by a doctor, who said he was as 
sound as a bell. He—Dick—thought 
that Ralph seemed listless and preoccu- 
pied, but perhaps that was natural under 
the circumstances. At any rate, he was 
well, and grew handsomer every day. 
All the women in the street turned and 
looked after him. 

“He is well—he is well!” Mrs. 
Miller said it over and over to herself, 
extracting every drop of comfort pos- 
sible out of it. Her heart yearned over 
her son’s sorrow, but she was jubilant 
in her rescue of him. So long as the 
sensitive lad, as delicate as a girl, did not 
fall ill with his foolish worry, she could 
hope for nothing better. The medicine 
was working as she had hoped. The 
change, the new experiences, the ac- 
quaintance with other people of wholly 
different views—all would make a new 
creature of him and bring him back to 
her to laugh at his idle romance. 

The last news received before they 
started home in the fall was quite as 
reassuring as the rest had been. Dick 
was obliged to stay in London over one 
sailing, but Ralph was to come on alone 
and visit New York while he waited 
for his cousin before they began the jour- 
ney west to Millerstown. Ralph was 
well, and seemed more like himself than 
for some time. 

The eight days of the silence of the 
ocean voyage passed quietly in Millers- 
town, and then came a thunderclap, a 
telegram from Ralph, in New York, the 
day he landed: 

I was married this morning to Dottie 
Coster, of London. We will go to Millers- 
town in two weeks. She was a member of 


the chorus of the Alhambra in London. 
She is eighteen years old. 


The savage brutality of the announce- 
ment and the keen thrust of the last 
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sentence made Mrs. Miller’s heart stand 
still. In an anguish beyond words she 
showed the telegram to her husband. 
When Cousin Richard arrived alone, a 
week later, he found a broken and aged 
woman waiting to hear what he had to 
say. ‘Trusting in her old self-confident 
strength and hard courage to bear the 
truth, he did not spare her. He told 
the story in his dry, concise way, his 
weather-beaten old face twisted with a 
sorrow which made it almost grotesque. 

“Yes, I saw them. Yes, she is an 
actress, a chorus-girl, rather—not even 
an actress—a common cockney chorus- 
girl, with a foolish, pretty face, if she 
wouldn’t spoil it with paint. She’s re- 
spectable enough, I fancy; too young 
to be anything else. Ralph met her on 
the steamer. ‘The first night out they 
sighted an iceberg, and all the passen- 
gers were called up to see it. The girl 
got things twisted somehow—thought 
there was a wreck and that they were all 
going to the bottom, and when she found 
there was no danger burst out crying 
and saying she’d hoped she was going 
to die; there was nothing for her to do 
but die. 

“You can guess how that would stir 
Ralph’s chivalrous spirit of protection, 
and he made her tell what her story 
was. It seems she’d embarked with an 
engagement with a chorus in New York, 
and after the steamer had sailed a de- 
layed letter had been handed to her can- 
celing the contract. She had no money, 
no friends, nowhere to go when she land- 
ed in New York, nowhere to return even 
in London, since her father, a scene- 
shifter in the Alhambra, had died just 
before she sailed. You can imagine the 
rest of the journey—Ralph and his im- 
petuous chivalry and sore heart, and this 
clinging, helpless, pretty creature look- 
ing up to him as to a beautiful young 
god of strength and wisdom. 

“Ralph told me he didn’t love her. 
‘How can I ever love again?’ he said. 
‘But she loves me, and it is something 
to do with a disabled and wrecked life 
to make her happy and protect her 
against herself. Mary told me I was 
a hopelessly immature boy whom no 
grown woman could really love. Dot- 
tie is more immature than I—I am of 
importance to some one, at least.’” 
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Cousin Dick stopped short. His voice 
had been growing harsher and harsher, 
till it broke suddenly. ‘‘ Damn it!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I wish I could cry as you’re 
doing, Fanny; it seems to me I’ll have 
a stroke if I don’t!” He got up and 
strode out of the room, his hand at his 
wrinkled old throat. At the door he 
paused and said the final thing in his 
iniserable message. ‘‘ Ralph told me to 
say: ‘I hope my parents think Dottie 
is young enough.’ ” 

In the storm of the family council, 
afterward, Fanny Miller’s clear mind 
failed her. She was utterly confused 
and broken, a rudderless ship adrift on 
the raging torrent of condemnation. Her 
husband could not find words bitter 
enough to characterize Ralph’s conduct 
and the disgrace he had brought upon 
them. 

“He may come home!” he raged. 
“T’ll never forbid my house to my only 
son; but greet the girl he’s married I 
will not, nor shall any of you! What 
it is to have a child who overwhelms 
you with shame!” 

Aunt Caroline murmured agitatedly: 
We can’t 
I don’t want 


“Oh, what will people think! 


introduce her to any one. 
to speak to an actress!” 

Only Cousin Dick was silent. He 
looked at Fanny as if he expected some 
action from her, but she was too dis- 
traught to plan or do anything but shud- 
der as wave after wave of realization 
of what she had done swept over her. 
Suddenly there rose before her distracted 
mind the vision of Mary Wilson’s shin- 
ing face. “Oh!” she cried to herself, 
“she loved Ralph; she will tell me what 
to do!” 

Into the white tranquillity of the little 
living-room she rushed like one seeking 
sanctuary, and poured out to the tall, 
strong woman the pitiable story, sobbing 
convulsively and clinging to her like a 
child. Mary sat for a time in a silence 
only broken by the trills and sweet high 
notes of the canary. When she spoke 
it was with a still desolation of wo that 
frightened Mrs. Miller into quiet. 

‘ Between us we have ruined his life— 
we have utterly ruined his life 4 

Fanny broke in with eager self-re- 
proach: “No words can tell how I 
blame myself for what I did in Fe 
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But Mary’s even voice went on: “I do 
not blame you; I blame myself. I knew 
Ralph. I knew in my heart that this 
was a time when your worldly wisdom 
was the maddest folly. I should have 
been strong enough to stand between 
you and your son and save him from 
your pharisaical  self-confidence—but 
that is past! I cannot endure to think 
what I should have done. What we 
must think now is that we must in some 
miraculous way save some little, little 
remnants of his happiness. To give our 
whole lives to doing that is a miserably 
small return for the injury we have done 
him. No—oh, no!” she cried suddenly, 
rising and throwing off Mrs. Miller, who 
was still clinging to her, “/ may not 
have even that poor consolation. I may 
not come near to him. He must never 
see me. He has loved me, he may love 
me yet, he may always love me, and the 
only thing I can do for him is to stand 
far off! 

“But you.’’’—she took the mother by 
the shoulders with an almost savage grip 
—‘‘ you must work for both of us! You 
must at least give me that small satis- 
faction—that you will do everything I 
would do in your place. You must give 
your every breath to shielding him from 
the consequences of this step, you must 
welcome his wife, you must make her 
happy in this wretched town of gossips, 
you must love her, you must transform 
her by a sheer passion of desire into a fit 
companion for your son! You must sus- 
tain him in fidelity to her, you must make 
him love her, if only for her weakness!” 

The grip of her hands was so tense 
that the other woman almost cried out. 
Fanny looked at the white face, again 
glowing with an exaltation of devotion. 
She did not dare embrace her. She felt 
a solemn awe of her. 

And it was with this awe still in her 
heart that she went down to the train to 
meet Ralph and his wife. It was Fanny 
Miller’s body that moved, but Mary 
Wilson’s spirit animated it. She smiled 
at Ralph’s drawn, unhappy face; she 
smiled at the awkward, half-shy, half- 
bold creature by his side; and it was 
with Mary Wilson’s own love shining in 
her eyes that she drew Dottie to her and 
kissed the slack mouth, stained and dis- 
figured with rouge. 








MERRY DEL VAL 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R. G. S. 


THE YOUNG 


SPANIARD WHO BY RAPID STEPS HAS ADVANCED 


IN THE CHURCH OF ROME UNTIL, AT THE AGE OF FORTY-ONE 


YEARS, 


HE IS NOW CARDINAL SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 


POPE AND THE HIGHEST OFFICIAL OF THE PONTIFICAL COURT 


Rearend years ago or thereabouts 
a slender, swarthy youth, chiefly 
noticeable for a pair of wonderful 
brown eyes, was in attendance at the 
Accademia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici in 
Rome. As the result of many pranks, 
he bore the nickname, given him by 
some English schoolfellows, of ‘Merry 
Devil.” By no means brilliant, he was 
industrious and reasonably well con- 
ducted, with a remarkable aptitude for 
languages, a passion for outdoor sports, 
and a singularly winning manner. Years 
passed, and in due course the youth came 
to man’s estate. The black cassock of 
the student and priest gave place in turn 
to the crimson sash of a monsignor, to 
the violet soutane of a bishop, and to 
the scarlet mantelletta of a cardinal. 
To-day he is generally to be found in 
that portion of the Vatican Palace 
known as the Borgia apartments. Sec- 
retaries and messengers come and go. 
The tapestry-hung rooms are noisy with 
the clatter of typewriters. A desk is 
littered with many letters, and they are 
addressed, one and all, to His Eminence 
Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of 
State to His Holiness Pius X. 

Rafael Merry del Val is one of the 
most remarkable figures in the Roman 
Catholic Church to-day. He is as the 
right hand of the Holy Father. It 
is he who stands at the helm of the papal 
ship of state and guides its course 
through troubled waters. He directs the 


policy of a power that has four hundred 
millions of the most loyal subjects on 
earth. And all this at the age of scarce 
two-score and one. 





That he is eminently fitted for the 
post he holds there can be no shadow 
of a doubt. The son of a distinguished 
diplomatist, he has spent the last twenty 
years in the greatest school of diplomacy 
in the world. Other sovereigns can back 
up their diplomacy by fleets and armies ; 
the Pope possesses no second weapon. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if any diploma- 
tist of modern times has been better fitted 
for his task. Merry del Val’s remark- 
able abilities as a linguist gave him an 
enormous advantage from the very start. 
Spanish is his mother-tongue; English 
he speaks like an Englishman, French 
like a Parisian. Of German he has a 
fluent command; his Italian is so en- 
tirely free from accent that he has come 
to be regarded almost as one of that 
nationality. 


THE STORY OF A HIGH CAREER 


The fact that he is the first cardinal 
secretary of state who has been able to 
deal with Catholics of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in their own tongue. was, perhaps, 
a chief factor in his appointment. Born 
in London in 1865, his father, who was 
then an attaché of the Spanish embassy, 
being descended from an Irish family 
that emigrated to Spain early in the sev- 
enteenth century, Merry del Val is the 
youngest cardinal secretary of state since 
the first incumbent of the office, Carlo 
Borromeo, the nephew of Pope Pius IV 
(1559-1565), who held the post when 
scarcely past his majority. 

A cardinal at thirty-nine, his further 
advancement came through a series of 
peculiar circumstances. Leo XIII, on 
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his death-bed, nominated as consistorial 
secretary Monsignor Volpini. Strangely 
enough, Volpini died a few days before 
the Holy Father, who was kept in igno- 
rance of his friend’s death. Had Volpini 
lived, he would, by virtue of his office, 
have been secretary of the General Con- 
gregation of the Sacred College, which 
met to elect a new pope. His death 
necessitated, of course, the selection of a 
new secretary. The choice of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals fell, naturally enough, 
on the young and energetic Merry del 
Val, who was thus brought into daily 
personal contact with Pius X, to whom, 
on his election as Pope, he acted as 
secretary of state, pending the ap- 
pointment of a permanent incumbent. 
Ile was one day leaving the Pope’s cabi- 
net with a mass of correspondence when 
Pius X called ‘him back and handed him 
a letter, remarking casually: ‘ This is 
also for you, monsignor.” Adding the 
letter to the others, he passed out. In 


due course of time it came to his atten- 
tion, and, opening it, he found that it 
was a notification, written by the Pope’s 
own hand, of his appointment as _per- 
manent secretary of state because of his 


‘capability, devotion to work, and abso- 
lute self-negation.” So great was the 
shock of this unexpected, unsought, and 
perhaps unwished-for, honor, that the 
cardinal is said to have momentarily lost 
consciousness. 

An amusing story, the truth of which 
is, however, open to considerable doubt, 
recently went the rounds of the Vatican. 
A distinguished foreign diplomat, in 
the course of a conversation with the 
Pope, chanced, it is said, to mention 
some political matter. 

“Oh,” said the Pontiff hastily, ‘‘ don’t 
talk of that to me. I am no politician.” 

“ But,” answered his visitor, “ your 
holiness has a secretary of state.” 

“Who?” asked Pius. ‘“ Merry del 
Val? He’s no politician, either. He’s 
only a boy.” 

The cardinal is an indefatigable work- 
er, a frugal liver, a man of strong likes 
and dislikes, with a hot Latin temper 
that is often in evidence, but always 
under control. Tall and slim of figure, 
graceful of motion, showing the highest 
type of the Andalusian in every feature, 
his face when in repose is little more 
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than a mask, so utterly devoid is it of 
all feeling and expression. But when a 
smile gives life to his sphinx-like coun- 
tenance, then, indeed, all the marvelous 
fascination which this remarkable man 
can exercise becomes apparent. 

He is a prince of the Church, and as 
such is treated with royal state in every 
country. At functions, official and 
otherwise, he takes precedence of all not 
of the blood royal. He is an intimate 
friend of kings, emperors, and princes. 
When only twenty-two he was a mem- 
ber of the papal embassy to Queen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee in 1887, and a few months 
later he attended the funeral of the Em- 
peror William I in a similar capacity. 
In the following year he was himself 
the representative of the Holy See at. the 
jubilee of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
a post which he likewise filled at the 
coronation of Edward VII. He _ has 
long been a close friend and trusted ad- 
viser of King Alfonso, whom he pre- 
pared for his confirmation, and on three 
occasions he was appointed by the queen- 
regent of Spain as religious instructor 
for her daughters. 


HIS SUCCESS IN CANADA 


Merry del Val’s chief early success, 
doubtless, was won in the Manitoba 
school controversy, which threatened to 
destroy the power of the church in Can- 
ada, and which required the most deli- 
cate handling. Sent by the Pope to 
study the question on the spot, his visit 
was a noteworthy success and marked an 
epoch in the religious history of the Do- 
minion. To the English-speaking popu- 
lation he appeared the cultured English- 
man; the French found that he spoke 
their language quite as perfectly as 
themselves, and he astonished his audi- 
ence at Laval University by replying to 
a long Latin address in the same tongue. 

As the highest official of the pontifical 
court, Merry del Val maintains a state 
in keeping with his rank. He moves, of 
course, only among the “ Blacks,” as the 
adherents of the Vatican are termed, in 
contradistinction to the ‘‘ Whites,” or fol- 
lowers of the Quirinal. When he ac- 
cepts an invitation to a private residence 
or to a foreign embassy, he is received at 
the foot of the stairs, according to the 
old Roman fashion, by two servants with 
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lighted torches, who escort him to the 
reception rooms and await his departure 
in the corridors. He is accompanied 
wherever he goes by a _ gentleman-in- 
waiting, his gentiluomo—a _ gorgeous 
figure in knee-breeches, cocked hat, and 
sword—who sits in his carriage, stands 
near him at church functions, and walks 
behind him when he takes his exercise. 
He drives in a vehicle, somber and 
heavy, drawn by two black stallions with 
flowing manes. He is the first cardinal 
to indulge in golf, a game which he 
plays twice weekly over a private course 
in the grounds of the Villa Doria-Pam- 
phili. His villeggiatura is spent at the 
papal summer palace of Castel Gan- 
dolfo, which the Italian government has 
connected with the Vatican by telephone 
for the greater convenience of the cardi- 
nal. While he is in residence a guard of 
Italian soldiery is stationed there for the 
protection of his person. He is an ad- 
vocate of all modern labor-saving im- 
provements, and has introduced tele- 
phones, elevators, electric lights, and 
typewriters into the Vatican. Such, in 
brief, is the papal secretary of state as 
the world knows him. 

The real Merry del Val is quite an- 
other person. It has frequently been 
stated that the cardinal stands for all 
that is modern and progressive in the 
Vatican. If progress is represented by 
typewriters and golf, this estimate is 
doubtless correct; but those who know 
most of his personal tastes and ideas do 
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not class him with the liberal school of 
ecclesiastical thought. 

Merry del Val will go down in history 
as the secretary of state in whose term 
of office the rupture with France took 
place; but that the cardinal was in any 
way responsible for this rupture has 
been proved a fiction by the very course 
of events. As regards that other ever- 
present question, that of the temporal 
power of the church, the cardinal fol- 
lows the policy of irreconcilability. 
Merry del Val is not liked by the Roman 
laity, if for no other reason than that he 
holds a position which they consider 
should be occupied only by an Italian. 
Like the Pope himself, he is none too 
popular in the clerical world of Rome, 
because of the sweeping reforms which 
he has instituted and carried out. 

But, if the signs of the times point 
right, Rafael Merry del Val is destined 
for a great future. He is only just en- 
tering his prime. He has behind him 
the influence of the two greatest Catholic 
powers in Europe—Spain and Austria, 
and the backing of the Society of Jesus, 
with which he is in sympathy. Pius X 
is old and no longer robust. He misses 
his daily swims in the Adriatic and his 
summer rambles in the Tyrol. There 
will be another conclave one of these 
days, and to those familiar with the 
workings of the Vatican, it would be no 
surprising thing if Merry del Val ex- 
changed his red hat for the white 
zuchetta. 








THE LESSON 






A NATION grows by its children, 


In the way ordained by 


God, 


As the sap comes up in the oak-tree, 


To publish its leaves abroad. 


When a people enslaves its babies 
To the demons of greed and gain, 


They shall pray for stately stature 


And a crown of life in vain. 


Sapless and leafless and dying, 
When the alien winds come down, 


Low shall they lie in the forest 


With scattered dust on the crown. 


Then cometh the certain knowledge, 
Too late for profit or boot, 


That the men who enslaved the children 
Laid the ax to the root. 


Grace MacGowan 





























THE FOOTBALL HEROES 
OF YESTERDAY 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


THE GREAT PLAYERS OF COLLEGE TEAMS WHO HAVE 
IN LATER LIFE—A LONG LIST OF SUCCESSFUL 


GOOD” 


“MADE 


AMERICANS MAY BE DRAWN FROM THE NAMES OF THOSE 
WHO ONCE BATTLED FOR COLLEGE FAME ON THE GRIDIRON 


T HE after-career of a college foot- 

ball hero seems like an anti- 
climax. The youth who flames across 
the gridiron in the panoply of war 
achieves more greatness, fleeting though 
it be, than the statesman or scholar. He 
is revered of the campus world, he is 
cheered by frenzied multitudes, and his 
name and portrait consume much news- 
paper space. It is the fashion to claim 
that such abnormal notoriety is unwhole- 
some for its heroes, that it sets them 
upon an absurd pinnacle of importance 
from which the real outside world will 
yank them with a sickening thud that is 
not good for their chances in the strug- 
gle along the rocky and humdrum road 
that leads to success in business and pro- 
fessional life. 

The fact is, however, that nine in ten 
college athletic idols pick up their 
burdens with modest determination to 
“make good,” and that in the long run 
they prove to be as stanch pillars of 
society as those who never knew what it 
was to have their names ringing from 
one end of the country to the other be- 
cause of singular strength, fleetness, and 
grit with some championship eleven. I 
even venture to assert that no more rep- 
resentative class of successful Amer- 
icans can be found than one can pick 
at random from the lists of the old 
football teams of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and the other universities conspicu- 
ous for prowess with the pigskin. 

The one serious charge to be laid 
against this field of manly sport is the 


tendency of a few prominent players to 
pursue football after graduation rather as 
a business than as a pastime. They find 
that they can gain much more money 
coaching small college teams than in be- 
ginning a business career at the bottom 
of the ladder. ‘Their heads are turned 
by the glitter of quick rewards, and they 
become professional athletes and veer 
far from the ends and aims of their 
years of college preparation. ‘These men 
are steadily becoming fewer, however, 
and most of them sooner or later use 
the money that they have earned as foot- 
ball instructors to help pay their way 
through the professional schools. In 
the Middle West, where football is 
still in a more formative state than 
along the Atlantic seaboard, many young 
men are still coaching for hire, but as 
the game becomes more solidly estab- 
lished and more rationally played, the 
evil will disappear. 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS WHO HAVE BECOME 


CLERGYMEN 


I have been surprised to find how 
many of those warriors who charged 
opposing rush-lines like battering rams, 
or strewed the fields with the wrecks 
of their foes have become clergymen. 
George Gill, the bull-necked, aggres- 
sive captain of the Yale eleven in 1889, 
whose goal was never crossed by a rival, 
went out to China as a missionary after 
his course in the Divinity School. In 
the same foreign field has labored for 
several years with unusual success the 
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Princeton center-rush, ‘‘ Bob” Gailey, 
of the 97 team. During the Boxer war 
he was immensely popular among the 
foreign troops quartered in Tientsin, 
where he was the leader of the Y. M. 
C. A. mission work. Since then he 
has developed a Princeton mission set- 
tlement in the field of Tientsin and Pe- 
king, and recently returned to this coun- 
try to enlist several of his old college 
comrades in his work. 


MISSIONARIES TO FOREIGN LANDS 


The Rev. W. I. Chamberlain, captain 
of the Rutgers eleven in 1882 and a hard 
player for six successive years, went to 
the mission field of India. He once 
wrote home to a friend from his sta- 
tion at Chittoor: 

In our mission there are three old foot- 
ball players, and fancy no one will 


question our claim to the greatest endur- 
ance and general good health and strength. 


Robert R. Speer, now secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
and a fine type of “muscular Christi- 
anity,” was a whirlwind of a tackle on 
the Princeton eleven of ’89. Bishop F. 


S. Spalding, of the Episcopal diocese 
of Utah, was a hard-working substitute 


in the Princeton rush-line in the late 
eighties. Hector Cowan, Homeric in 
name and football fame for the orange 
and black, one of the immortals of the 
gridiron fifteen years ago, is a hard-work- 
ing and popular clergyman. The Rev. G. 
B. Cutten was the center-rush of the 
championship Yale team of ’98, and 
one of the best players of his day. He 
is now in charge of a Connecticut par- 
ish, a militant soldier of his church. 
The Rev. B. C. Bacon was full-back of 
the Yale team in 1881, and has since be- 
come one of the leading doctors of 
divinity in New England, and a bibli- 
cal scholar of solid renown at home and 
abroad. He has doughtily voiced his 
opinion of football as follows: 

“ Moreover, I think I owe something 
mentally and morally to my football 
playing. My stand was always highest 
in the fall term. But besides the human- 
ities which were dinged into me in the 
class-room, I value what some would be 
pleased to call the ‘inhumanities’ 
dinged into me on the football field. 
There is a ‘humanizing’ in the true 
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sense of the word which comes by tack- 
ling your college adversary in a good 
football game, as well as that which 
comes, according to the old schoolmen, 
from disputations in the lists of logic.” 

The Rev. C. C. Camp made the nota- 
ble record of a place on the earliest Yale 
elevens and the highest intellectual 
honors as valedictorian of his class. It 
is worth while, therefore, to hear him 
say in after years: 

‘* My observations have led me to think 
that college athletics have done much to 
promote the moral welfare of our great 
universities.” 


A FAMOUS PRINCETON TEAM 


The Princeton team of 1876-1877, 
whose members have been out in the 
world long enough to make their mark, is 
a weighty argument in itself that athletes 
are not merely human sky-rockets. The 
captain was Dr. Andrew McCosh, son 
of the late President McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, now one of the foremost surgeons 
of New York, and at the head of the 
Presbyterian Hospital of that city. 
Among his team-mates were Dr. Frank 
Hartley, another prominent New York 
physician; Professor William Berryman 
Scott, head of the department of geology 
at Princeton University and one of the 
world’s foremost geologists; Henry B. 
Thompson, of Wilmington, formerly 
chairman of the Republican central com- 
mittee of Delaware and a trustee of 
Princeton; and Major J. M. Woodbury, 
until recently Commissioner of the 
Street Cleaning Department of New 
York. 

Dr. W. M. Irvine, Principal of Mer- 
cersburg Academy, was a brilliant Prince- 
ton tackle in the eighties; and Pro- 
fessor J. B. Fine, head of the Prince- 
ton Preparatory School and university 
director of athletics, was once a stormy 
rush-line hero of the Tigers. “ Pa” 
Corbin, captain of the Yale eleven of 
88, and the terror of all the center- 
rushers, has also prospered as the head 
of a preparatory school whose boys are 
loath to “talk back” to their deep- 
chested giant of a master. “ Bill” 
Reid, last year’s head coach of the Har- 
vard eleven, is a master in a California 
preparatory school. Groton, one of the 
most famous of the New England pre- 
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paratory schools, selects its masters not 
only for their ability as teachers, but 
also for their all-around manliness and 
athletic experience. As a result of this 
policy several of the best-known Harvard 
football men of the last ten years have 
taken up residence at Groton. 

Principal Alfred E. Stearns, of An- 
dover Academy, won great fame at Am- 
herst as a baseball pitcher, but he is 
worthy of mention in this catalogue be- 
cause in the same month in which he was 
offered the position at the head of this 
noted school, while in his early thirties, 
he was also offered a much larger salary 
by the National League team of Boston 
to become a professional pitcher. 

Erman J. Ridgway, of LEverybody’s 
Magazine and Ridgway’s Weekly, besides 
being a famous baseball pitcher at 
Northwestern University and a substi- 
tute pitcher at Yale, was also one of the 
football squad at New Haven and a 
“sub” end-rush on the eleven of 1891. 
Soon after leaving college he entered the 
office of Munsery’s, from which, after 
nine years of good work, he graduated 
to become a successful publisher on his 
own account. W. J. Henderson, the 
musical critic of the New York Sun, 
and author of several books on musical 
subjects, was a football rusher at Prince- 
ton in 1873. Frederic Remington, the 
artist, won a place in the Yale rush- 
line in 1879, and there absorbed the war- 
like ardor which led him far afield to 
paint and draw the trooper and the 
hostile Indian as no one else has por- 
trayed the men of the earlier Western 
fighting days. 


FOOTBALL EXPERTS IN BUSINESS 


Thomas Lee McClung, captain of the 
unbeaten Yale eleven of ’91, and one of 
the most famous half-backs that ever 
skirted an end, is treasurer of Yale Uni- 
versity, a position which involves the in- 
vestment and safeguarding of many mil- 


lions of securities. Walter Camp, the 
“dean of American college football,” is 
popularly supposed to spend all his 
time in devising new stratagems or 
coaching the Yale squad. As a matter 
of fact, he is the executive head of the 
New Haven Clock Company, one of the 
largest plants of its kind in the world, 
and also finds time to act as the athletic 
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faculty member of the university with 
general supervision of its manifold out- 
door interests. He played on his col- 
lege team for five years, was twice its 
captain, and was the most prominent 
college athlete of his time. He has 
been able to maintain a most beneficial 
activity in sport and at the same time 
to carve out a highly successful business 
career. Such men as he stand out in re- 
freshing contrast to the occasional “ ath- 
letic graduate” who lives on his campus 
prowess forever after and becomes con- 
spicuous only when he flocks back to 
coach or cheer the youths of another 
generation. 


LOYAL TO ATHLETICS, YET 


IN OTHER LINES 


SUCCESSFUL 


It is easy to name several men of the 
type of Walter Camp, who have cherished 
a fine loyalty to athletics while making 
distinguished successes of their real 
careers. There is Dr. William A. 
Brooks, of Harvard, for example, who 
was captain of the ’87 eleven, and has 
had a hand in athletic matters at Cam- 
bridge ever since his graduation. He is 
one of the most prominent physicians of 
Boston, with a splendidly lucrative prac- 
tise, a fine kind of a college man whose 
interests keep him young. 

John C. Bell, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is another man of this 
stamp. He played on three elevens, 
1883-84-85, as end-rush and _ half-back, 
and did more than any other man to 
win a place for Pennsylvania among the 
football leaders. He was Pennsylvanian 
representative on the advisory boards of 
the intercollegiate association for years, 
and when the game was to be revised he 
was chosen as one of the rules com- 
mittee. Mr. Bell has won front rank as 
a lawyer, and is at present serving as 
district attorney of Philadelphia. 

With such men as these should be 
coupled Professor J. B. Fine, of Prince- 
ton, already mentioned, and Professor 
Paul Dashiell, of the United States 
Naval Academy. Professor Dashiell 
played on the nine at Johns Hopkins for 
six years, on the eleven for four years, 
and was twice made football captain. 
Later he studied at Lehigh, where he 
played both football and baseball. For 
several years he has been a professor of 
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mathematics at Annapolis, while keeping 
the liveliest interest in football affairs. 
He has been a member of the rules com- 
mittee since its beginning and is consid- 
ered to be one of the ablest officials in 
demand for the championship contests. 


OTHERS WHO HAVE “‘ MADE GOOD” 


While Evert Jansen Wendell, Har- 
vard, ’82, was not an active football star 
in college, he has been so prominently 
identified with the athletics of his alma 
mater that he belongs in this category 
under the general caption of ‘ Heroes 
Who Have Made Good.” He was cap- 
tain of the track athletic team that won 
the first Mott Haven Cup meet for Har- 
vard, winning the one hundred yard, two 
hundred and twenty yard, and quarter- 
mile events in 1880, and was the first 
college sprinter to cover one hundred 
yards in ten seconds. He has been a 
prominent figure at every championship 
football game and track meet for years, 
and finds time to take a hand in dra- 
matics and in a varied field of organized 
philanthropic endeavor. Julian Curtiss, 
of Yale, is another famous athlete of his 
time, who thinks it worth while to give 
his thought and effort toward making 
the sport of his alma mater successful, 
although his business responsibilities as 
the managing head of the New York 
houses of A. G. Spalding & Company 
are heavy enough to anchor a man of 
ordinary ability to his desk. 

Those dashing and militant qualities 
which make the great football player 
have led many a gridiron hero to follow 
the call of the bugle. The most famous 
football family in the history of the 
game was that of the Poes of Baltimore. 
Through a dozen years a_ bewildering 
succession of agile Poes flashed on the 
Princeton field to the great confusion of 
Yale. Of these, John P. Poe, Jr., a 
meteoric half-back on the teams of ’91 
and ’92, is a veteran of at least four 
campaigns. He was in Cuba with the 
volunteers in 1898, then fought in the 
Philippine jungles, landed with the 
marines on the Isthmus of Panama dur- 
ing the revolt against Colombia, and 
saw hard service in the Kentucky mili- 
tia during the stormy feud outbreaks fol- 
lowing the assassination of Goebel. He 
spent a year ranching in New Mexico, 
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and is now chasing the elusive gold mine 
in the Bullfrog district of the Nevada 
desert. Nelson Poe, his brother, who 
whipped Yale in a hair-raising finish, also 
followed the Nevada gold rush, where 
old college athletes were so plentiful that 
a football tossed into a Goldfield street 
is said to have started a joyous riot. 
Edgar Allan Poe, captain for Prince- 
ton in 1889 and 1890, is one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of Baltimore, and has held 
important civic offices. 

Arthur Poe, who kicked the fateful 
goal that defeated Yale in 1899, is in 
business in Canada. A friend of his 
sends the cheering tidings that this illus- 
trious member of the tribe is ‘“ married 
and doing well.” 


IN THE RANKS OF THE ROUGH-RIDERS 


Dr. James Robb Church, Princeton 
tackle in 1887, now surgeon and captain, 
United States army, has been awarded 
the Congressional medal of honor for 
bravery in action as a Rough-Rider 
during the Las Guasimas fight. Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Oliver wrote of 
him: 

On this occasion Captain Church, who 
was then serving as assistant surgeon, First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, in ad- 
dition to performing carefully the duties ap- 
pertaining to that position, voluntarily and 
unaided carried several seriously wounded 
men from the firing-line to a secure po- 
sition in the rear, in each instance being 
subjected to a very heavy fire and exposure 
to danger. 

Lieutenant ‘“ Jack” Greenaway, of 
the Rough-Riders, was one of the finest 
end-rushes on the field in the brave days 
when he was Frank Hinkey’s running 
mate. He was promoted from the ranks 
for gallant and efficient service, and one 
night in the San Juan valley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, colonel of the regiment, said 
to me: “Jack Greenaway and Dave 
Goodrich are my right-hand men.” 

Goodrich was stroke and captain of 
the Harvard crew, a rarely brilliant ath- 
lete and as fine a soldier. Then there 
was Roland Fortescue, quarter-back on 
the Pennsylvania eleven, now lieutenant 
in the regular service, who won his spurs 
with the Rough-Riders after filibuster- 
ing during the Cuban revolution on his 
own account. R. D. (‘ Bob”) Wrenn, 
Harvard football captain and quarter- 
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back, and champion tennis-player, was 
another Rough-Rider who showed that 
the mettle of the college field was the 
kind needed at the front. He is a gradu- 
ate who has kept closely in touch with 
the football of his alma mater without 
handicapping his worldly success, and 
was chosen as one of the rules commit- 
tee. W. D. Osgood, half-back at Cor- 
nell and Pennsylvania, was killed in ac- 
tion while fighting with the Cuban in- 
surgents in 1896. He commanded the ar- 
tillery under General Garcia. 

The name of Heffelfinger is still 
creen in the football world as that of 
one of the mightiest guards who ever 
scattered his opponents over the ensan- 
guined landscape. ‘‘ Heff” was a man 
who once, at least, carried his prowess 
into the busy world of affairs. He be- 
gan his career railroading for ‘“ Jim” 
Hill, and after a time the tale came 
back from a wild corner of the West 
that he had stood off a mob bent on 
lynching a section-hand. ‘“‘ Heff” con- 


fessed to a measure of truth in this stir- 
ring anecdote, but stoutly denied the 
rumor that he had started a stalled 
freight train by putting his herculean 


shoulder against the caboose. He has 
since settled down to the tamer pursuit 
of operating a large shoe factory in St. 
Paul, and is looming up in the politics 
of his region. 

FOOTBALL IN 1875 


When the class of Yale, ’75, returned 
to New Haven for its reunion twenty- 
five years after graduation, the secretary 
was moved to observe in his record of 
that jovial event: 


Football was a minor sport in our day, 
and we did not bother with it to any 
extent. But that success in athletics did 
not injure a capacity for more intellectual 
labors afterward would appear from the 
fact that of the nine men on our ball- 
team, E. Smith is now president of a large 
railroad system; Reid is a past master in 
pedagogics; Garner, Dwight, Jones, and 
Avery are successful lawyers; while Jack 
Patton has gone to the United States 
Senate. 


Several old players of note have 
helped to foster clean sport by taking up 
the modern profession of the physical di- 
rector. Professor A. A. Stagg, end-rush 
at Yale and a phenomenal baseball 
pitcher for the blue, is at the head of 
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the physical and athletic organizations 
of the Chicago University, and holds a 
seat in the faculty. Dr. H. L. Williams, 
Yale half-back and record-holding hur- 
dler, has a similar position with the 
University of Minnesota. George Wood- 
ruff, an old Yale guard and crew cap- 
tain, made his reputation at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as a football 
coach and strategist second to none in 
this country, and is at the present time a 
university physical director in the Mid- 
dle West. 


THE FOOTBALL PLAYER IN POLITICS 


The football player has “ bucked the 
center’? in politics with considerable 
success. Vance McCormick, Yale cap- 
tain and quarter-back of rare distinc- 
tion, was recently elected mayor of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
youngest men in the country to hold an 
office of like importance. Everett Lake, 
Harvard half-back, whose headlong 
rushes were a sensational feature of the 
game in the early nineties, has become 
prominent in the reform movement in 
Connecticut. President Roosevelt invited 
him to lunch at the White House last 
spring in order to pat him on the back 
and say “ Good work, old man.” Frank 
S. Butterworth, the greatest full-back 
that has bucked the line for Yale, was 
a candidate for the State Senate from 
New Haven this year. Blair Lee, of 
the Princeton teams of ’77-’80, is a 
State Senator and leading Democrat of 
Maryland. “Jerry” Black, Princeton 
half-back in 1891, and an uncommonly 
good one, ran for the lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship of Pennsylvania on the Lin- 
coln-Republican ticket during the recent 
campaign. George Carter was one of 
the most skilled and powerful athletes 
ever graduated from New Haven. He 
played guard on three crack elevens and 
was captain of the fastest crew that ever 
rowed for Yale, which established a 
record for the New London course that 
stands unbeaten up to-this time. He is 
better known to his generation, however, 
as the Governor of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

As one recalls the names of players 
he has known, he finds almost none that 
have made a failure of the game of 
life. ‘“ Bert’? Waters, ‘‘ Bernie” Traf- 
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ford, Dudley Dean, ‘“ Bob” Emmons, 
“Charley” Brewer, John Cranston, 
Perry Trafford, and a score of other 
famous captains and players of Harvard 
whose names still live in the world of 
sport, have made good business men, 
lawyers, and doctors. 

Of Yale men who were heroes in their 
day, “ Brink” Thorne, the half-back, is 
a coal operator in Pennsylvania; “ Jim” 
McCrea is_ superintendent of _ the 
Long Island Railroad; “ Bronco” 
Armstrong is a Virginia oyster-planter 
on an impressive scale; “ Billy” Bull 
and “ Josh” Hartwell are hard-working 
and prosperous New York surgeons; 
“ Charley’ Chadwick was until recently 
a New York assistant district attorney ; 
Frank Hinkey, “the silent man,” is a 
lumberman of Tonawanda. The peer- 
less DeWitt, of Princeton, is keeping his 
nose close to the grindstone in a business 
house. ‘“ Biffy” Lee is managing coal 
properties in West Virginia, and Jesse 
Riggs is an insurance man, while his 
elder brother, Lawrason Riggs, of the 
Princeton team in the eighties, is a 


brigadier-general in the Maryland na- 
tional guard. 

The Carlisle Indian School had turned 
out a remarkably able lot of football 
players, among whom the name of Me- 
toxen still shines supreme. Be it known 
to the credit of this red athlete and his 
race that he has refused large offers of 
money to play with white men’s teams 
since graduation. He is living the life 
of an honest Wisconsin farmer, and plays 
football only with his fellow Indians for 
the love of the sport. 

These football heroes of yesterday 
have been chosen here and there from 
among the hundreds of sturdy Ameri- 
cans who have given their colleges and 
universities no cause for being ashamed 
of them. 

But even these few “fair samples” 
may help to buttress with facts the con- 
viction of the old professor of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia who was led to ob- 
serve: 

“Tf I should pick out a man whom I 
could follow in peace and in war, my 
choice would be a good football player.” 








HAPPY TOWN 


“ WHERE is the way to Happy Town? 
I have lost it many a mile.” 

And the winds blew up and the leaves blew down, 
As I sat by a lonesome stile 

Along the road of discontent, 

Where many weary pilgrims bent 

Their steps, and wandered up and down 

Seeking the way to Happy Town. 


‘’Tis by a long and rugged road,” 
I heard a little maid say, 

“And each must share a brother’s load 
Who travels by that way. 

It stands on a shining mountain height, 

And all day long gleams in the light; 

"Tis plainly seen, this city fair, 

When the heart is clean and the eye is clear.” 


“Give me your hand and come with me. 
Little maid, we’ll fare together, 
If the wind be high and the storm ride free, 
Or fair and rosy weather. 
Lean on me, dear, by the rough, harsh way, 
And lend me your hand as a tender stay. 
Though the gay sun smile or the grim storm frown 
We'll make the way to Happy Town.” 


Elizabeth May Montague 




















WHEN LOVE YAWNS 
bile once Love yawns, kiss your hand to him forever. 


Not any lovely shepherdess or shepherd of the plain 
Can hold him with old merriment, with new repining never ; 
Not all your mirth nor all your tears may bid him 
back again. 


— your hand and go your way—never parting bolder; 
What is done is done, my dear, for roses or for rue. 
Yet, ah yet, look back just once, so— across your shoulder 
Who knows but he may turn and laugh and reach 


his hands to you. 
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Bill and the Bell 


six months of stone walls 
and prison taint he was free. He had 
no idea how he reached the covert. By 
the western sun he knew he was north 
of the State institution. This realiza- 
tion pleased him in a vague way, but, on 
the whole, his whirling thoughts left him 
in a chaos, and as he crouched and 
sought to crowd his gray-garbed form 
into the very earth he could only gasp, 
“Free! free!” 

Then a horrible dread began to filter 
through his mind. From the moment he 
dropped over the high wall until he 
found himself cowering in the bushes 
he had no recollection of what he had 
done, or how. The hiatus teemed with 
possibilities. What if he had dashed 
madly through the streets and had taken 
the hillside in view of all? Even now 


AFTER 


the hard-faced keepers might be closing 
in. 

Could it be possible they were not 
there—were not holding back in wan- 


ton mockery? Again the clanging of 
the bell bruited abroad the news of his 
escape, and as its discordant warning 
rose and sank on the breeze he shuddered 
and hungrily eyed the dusky depths of 
a near-by pine grove. But he must wait 
until night had blotted out the meadow. 

For six months he had paid the price 
of another’s crime. It seemed as if the 
bell must understand and cease its ring- 
ing. 

“T never burned no buildin’s,” he ex- 
postulated huskily. “I never, I tell ye. 
An’ yet they jugged me, a innercent man. 
An’ my wife an’ boy was th’ only ones 
ter believe in me.” 

His emotion so overcame him that 
after a wild-eyed pause he shrieked 
aloud, as if for the first time remember- 
ing the plight of the two left unpro- 
tected. The cattle on the edge of the 
pasture lifted their heads at his outcry, 
and this sobered him. 

“T must be careful,” he repeated over 

12 


and over again in a strangled monotone. 
Yes, he must be very careful for a little 
while; then he would go back and pay 
the remainder of the price—for his in- 
centive was so heartrending that once 
he had finished his errand he cared little 
what wrong men did him. 

It was only the day before that he 
heard the news. It seemed ages. He 
was working in the broom-shop at the 
time, and the warden ushered in a batch 
of visitors. He hung his head on recog- 
nizing a man from his village, and the 
man, not observing him, bleated his name 
and asked his whereabouts, and in the 
same breath said that—here he did not 
catch the name—was dying. He leaped 
from his bench and asked which one— 
which one? His sorrowing wife, or the 
little boy? He would have shaken the 
fearful truth from his alarmed and 
astounded townsman had not the war- 
den intervened and hurried the visitors 
away. 

Then he was bustled off to his cell, 
his soul sick unto death and his face so 
distorted by misery that even the guard, 
hardened to all phases of human despair, 
sought clumsily to cheer him. Which 
one was dying? His wife, so trusting, 
his only friend? Or was it the young- 
ster, who wept when they led him away? 

This awful half intelligence gave him 
superhuman strength, daring, and cun- 
ning, and enabled him to accomplish the 
almost impossible feat of getting away 
from the prison in broad daylight. The 
same strength that had brought him to 
the hillside should take him home to the 
death-bed. 

But first he must get rid of his prison 
suit. It was the last hour of the day 
before he dared to venture from his 
hiding-place. Without delaying to pick 
and choose, he skirted the nearest farm- 
house and gained the barn. He had no 
light, but after a long reconnaissance 
he found himself in the harness-room, 
with a thread of a moonbeam feeding 
through the cobwebbed window. Some 
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clothing hung on the hooks. He took a 
pair of overalls and a jumper. 

Caution now whispered that he must 
avoid the highway, but the horrible 
dread of being too late held him to the 
road, always making for the north. He 
would have dared the daylight and 
plunged on, only now he realized that 
his legs were growing limp, and he re- 
membered that he had eaten nothing 
since the noon before. 

To obtain food he must steal it; but 
he did not see his chance until a man, 
carrying two pails, crossed the road and 
entered a barn ahead of him. Making 
a détour, the fugitive approached the 
building from the rear, where he found 
a small door ajar. Luck smiled on him 
a bit, for a woman’s querulous voice 
caused the milker to leave his task. The 
intruder gained with noiseless steps the 
line of champing cattle and seized a pail. 
It was half full until it reached his dry 
lips. For the rest of the day he re- 


mained hidden near an orchard. 

He was dizzy and faint when he again 
faced the broad, full moon, but his ex- 
haustion kept his thoughts shifting about 
and possibly saved him from a full meas- 


ure of mental anguish. At midnight a 
market-gardener’s heavy, hooded wagon 
swung in from a crossroad in front of 
him, its driver half asleep on the high- 
backed seat. The fugitive caught the 
tail-board and drew himself in. He 
rode all night, undetected, and even 
managed to doze a bit at times on a pile 
of empty bags. At dawn he slipped out 
into the road. 

One more friendly period of black- 
ness and he would be home. One more 
body-racking effort and he would meet 
the worst, face to face, and exhaust all 
suffering. Then the jumble in his brain 
cleared and the heart-sickness returned 
and assailed him, and he writhed in 
his hiding-place, groaning, ‘‘ Which one, 
oh, Lord !—which?”’ Would he be too 
late? 

The third and last march brought no 
moon to light his flight, nor unsuspect- 
ing carter to give him a lift. Instead, 
low clouds began at evening to send a 
chilling, deliberate downpour, which fet- 
tered his lagging feet with mud and 
checked his progress. But it was to- 
night or never, and he ran and staggered 
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as his jaded will flogged on his un- 
willing limbs. Near morning the clouds 
melted away and he told himself again 
and again that nothing should stop his 
advance—but he had need to dig his fist 
into his side in taking each step. 

“T’m too near ter be held up,’ 
gasped; “too near ter her an’ him.” 

Later, as the sun rose high, he mount- 
ed the last hill and saw the roofs of the 
village. His home was on the right, 
quite near. If he could but reach the 
threshold and her! If he 

Boom! tolled a bell. 

Boom! and he fell in the mud. 

Boom ! 

God! It was the death-bell! The 
sexton was tolling the age of the de- 
parted. 

He pressed his hands to his ears, but 
did not attempt to rise. Boom! Boom! 

“Which one?” he essayed to cry out, 
but he made only an inarticulate sound. 

Thirty-two were her years, and he 
bowed his head and wept in horrible 
gasps. But stay—and the new thought 
brought no relief—had he counted right? 
Had it not tolled five without a break, 
his son’s age? 

Slowly he regained his feet and moved 
downward. He feared nothing from 
man now. No one could deny him the 
right to stand beside his dead. And his 
step, though dragging, was deliberate as 
he entered the familiar street, as one who 
follows behind a hearse. Nor did he 
sense that his old neighbors were staring 
at his uncouth, mud-incrusted figure in 
wide amazement and speaking his name 
mechanically. 

Then he found his way blocked by a 
group of men and women, while Con- 
stable Durgin’s hand rested heavily on 
his bowed shoulder. 

“ Bill, Bill,” was all the old officer 
could say. 

“Stand aside, Durgin! Let me pass! 
Stand aside, or I’ll—stand aside, for 
God’s sake!’ choked the newcomer. “ I 
can’t git away! I’m dead tuckered. Ye 
can have me after I’ve seen ’em jest fer 
a minute.” Then, in ultimate agony, 
“As ve have a good wife yerself, which 
one?” 

“Oh, William!” moaned a hysterical 
woman. 

“T heard th’ bell!” gasped the fugi- 


’ 


he 
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tive, as if some one had contradicted him. 
“T tell ye, I did hear it! But I kinder 
lost count, an’ I don’t know whether 
‘twas thirty-two or a five.” And he 
swerved unsteadily. 

“William! Oh, my man!” shrieked 
another voice, and a pale-faced woman, 
with arms outstretched, stood in the 
doorway of his home. 

“It’s th’ boy what’s gone—th’ little 
boy,” he slowly explained to the gaping 
circle before lurching forward. 

“Favver,”’ piped up a child’s treble 
from behind the woman’s skirts, and a 
small face peeped out and stayed the 
man’s steps. 

“What does it mean?” cried Bill, 
clenching his hands until the nails cut 
the flesh. “* Th’ bell! I tell ye, I heard 
a 

“Tt was fer Jedge Whitvel, th’ man 
who sentenced ye!” cried the constable. 
‘“Didn’t ye count it? Forty-one years.” 

“ Gimme five minutes with them two,” 
choked Bill, darting to the doorway. 
“Five minutes an’ I’m_ yer prisoner 
ag’in,” he pleaded over his shoulder, as 
he caught woman and child in his arms. 
“Don’t worry any—I’m tuckered; I 
can’t git away.” 

“Dod rot it!’ howled the constable. 
“T’ve tried ter break it ter ye gently, but 
if ye must have it in a lump, here goes. 
Th’ jedge sentenced ye injustly. Th’ 
real culprit has confessed. About ten 
minutes after ye skedaddled, they got 
word at th’ prison that ye was innercent 
an’ was ter be let out ter once. That’s 
why they didn’t try ter catch ye. Th’ 
papers has been full of it. Ye couldn’t 
git back in there ag’in with a ax.” 

Hugh Pendexter 


Partners 


QuietLy and unobtrusively he put his 
foot over the five-hundred-dollar bill. 
It lay on the sidewalk just on the off side 
of the lamp-post, and it was folded 
twice. 

He looked around furtively and made 
sure that no one saw him. Then he 
stooped, picked it up, and examined it 
carefully. It was genuine. Making 
sure of this important fact, he folded it 
once more, thrust it swiftly into his 
pocket, and strode on along the street. 
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In front of No. 18 he stopped. No. 
18 did not differ from the rest of the 
houses in the street except in one re- 
spect—it had a colored light in front. 

He sauntered slowly up the steps and 
gave a peculiar knock at the door—in 
which there was a panel. The panel was 
let down, two eyes peered out at him, 
and the door swung open. 

He went straight to the roulette table, 
and tossing out the bill, bought a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of chips. He played 
them easily and silently. 

He lost. 

Again and again the wheel swung 
around. Four times he tossed over a 
hundred-dollar bill, and four times more 
he kept chipping out, chipping out, chip- 
ping out. 

At last there was nothing left. With 
a slight air of weariness he rose, and, re- 
calling the fact that he was hungry, 
stepped over to a delightful-looking table 
filled with delicacies. A bottle was of- 
fered him, which he refused. Having 
satisfied his hunger, he regaled himself 
with a large imported cigar. Its fra- 
grant smoke hanging around him in 
graceful wreaths, he made his way to 
the door and passed out into the street. 
No one had noticed him particularly as 
he came in. A few glanced up as he 
departed, but that was all. 

As he walked away from No. 18 
toward the spot where he had found the 
bill, his keen and discriminative eye fell 
on the despondent figure of a woman. 
She was pacing up and down, her eyes 
on the ground, her face filled with a 
look of extreme agony. 

“T beg your pardon, madam. 
you lost something?” 

“Yes, sir. Have you found it? It 
was money.” 

The man looked around. There was 
no one near. 

“Was it a large sum?” 

“Oh, yes! It was five hundred dol- 
lars—all in one bill. I drew it out of 
the bank to-day. It was nearly all I 
had in the world! I put it in the lining 
of my muff. It was there when I turned 
into this street, but at the other end I 
felt for it and missed it.” 

“T picked up such a bill as you de- 
scribe about an hour ago.” 


“You did? Oh, thank God! 


Have 


Where 
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is it? Give it to me, please! I will re- 
ward you.” 

“Tt is gone.” 

“Gone! 

“Yes. I too lost it, madam. That is 
undoubtedly a hoodoo bill. ‘The paying 
teller must have put a double cross on 
=" 

“You have lost it? 
plain yourself.” 

“T beg of you, madam, not to excite 
yourself over such a small matter. Life 
is full of ups and downs. ‘To-day we 
are on the crest of the wave, to-morrow 
—who knows?” 

‘“ But the money—where is it? I will 
have you arrested! I will call an offi- 
cer!” 

“It will do no good. I assure you I 
am a gentleman, and if I had the bill I 
would give it to you at once. Listen!” 

‘Go on, go on.” 

-“T am a gentleman—of fortune. I 
play the wheel. Life being all a gam- 
ble, I assume that the world owes me a 
living. An hour ago, when I saw that 


9 


Gone! 


Quick, sir, ex- 


bill lying on the pavement, I felt that 
it had come to me by an act of Provi- 


dence. I took it to the gilded haunt of 
vice in the next block—in other words, 
a gambling hell—and put it all on the 
roulette wheel. Luck was against me. 
I lost it all.” 

“ You villain!” 

Hysterical, she turned as if to call for 
the police, but he restrained her. His 
eyes, now full of sympathy, gazed full 
into her despairing face. 

‘Madam, I cannot begin to tell you 
how sorry I am. I assure you that if I 
had won I would have divided with you. 
Do you not see now that you are power- 
less? Reflect. If it had fallen into 
the hands of another, you would never 
have heard of it again. Now I offer 
you not only sympathy, but help.” 

The woman, beside herself with an- 
guish, listened involuntarily. 

“Your help! What can you do for 
me? You have robbed me!” 

“On the contrary, I never harmed a 
living soul. It was impossible for me to 
help staking that money. That is my 
nature. Now, if you will only believe 
me, I am ready to do all in my power to 
get it back.” 

“What can you do?” 
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“It is always possible to win money 
back. I have seen the luck change in an 
instant—almost in a twinkling.” His 
hypnotic eye was still upon her. ‘“ Per- 
haps you have another five-dollar bill.” 

“Well? You would rob me of that?” 

“Not at all. Lend it to me for an 
hour. I will show you the place. You 
can wait.” 

“Will you come back?” 

“T promise, on my word as a gentle- 
man.” 

She fumbled in her pockets. At 
length she extracted from a faded purse 
five one-dollar bills—all she had. He 
took them in silence, and they walked 
along to No. 18. He indicated the place 
with a slight gesture, motioned to her to 
stay where she was, touched his hat, 
left her, walked up the stone steps, and 
in a moment was once more in the hall 
of fortune. 

He tossed over the five one-dollar bills 
with precisely the air with which, an 
hour before, he had invested their more 
opulent companion. He put three dol- 
lars’ worth of chips on a number. The 
wheel spun round. 

He won. 

He doubled his bet. Again the wheel 
spun around, and again he won. His 
pile grew and grew. Luck was with him 
at last. A crowd gathered around the 
table. The expression of his face was 
ever the same. On and on he played, 
until, with a sudden sense of recollection, 
he rose abruptly. He was ready te cash 
in. 

“T congratulate you,” said the calm 
banker. 

“Thanks, old man!” 


IT 


THE woman was still there. 

“Madam, it was good of you to wait 
for me. We have won.” 

“Won? You have the money?” 

“Yes. The luck is bound to change 
in time, you know. I have won two 
thousand dollars, which I propose to 
divide with you.” 

“Oh, let me see it!” 

He drew from his pocket a roll of 
bills. 

“See! It would not be safe to count 
it here. Suppose we drop into the 
ladies’ parlor of the hotel on the corner? 
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Then I will turn over to you your share 
of the profits.” 

They walked rapidly down the street, 
the woman leading. They went through 
the ladies’ entrance. The second room 
on the left was deserted. He counted 
out the money on the mahogany table. 

‘““Madam, I have to apologize to you— 
first, for detaining you, and second, for 
occasioning you such distress of mind. 
Here are two thousand—one for you, the 
other for me.” 

“All this for me!” 
pressed the very delirium of joy. 
it right—for me—to take it?” 

“Certainly. Do not disturb yourself 
an instant. Doubtless you do not ap- 
prove of what I have done, but it was I, 
not you, who did it. Rest easy.” 

“Oh, sir, how can I thank you? To 
think that five dollars should have 
brought all this!” 

“Ves, madam—five little one-dollar 
bills. By the way, I owe them to you, 
don’t I, with the thousand? ‘That de- 
stroys the harmony of our transaction. 
If I give you the five dollars, then I 
should have but nine hundred and ninety- 
five.” 

“Tt is near enough. 
more than satisfied.” 

He smiled. The flush of victory was 
on him. 

“But I am not. We need that extra 
five. I tell you what I will do. You 
stay here, and I’ll go back and win it. 
Otherwise I’ll have hard luck for a 
month,” 

““ Nonsense! ” 

“ But I must. 


Her face ex- 
‘cs 


Let it go. I’m 


I should feel, too, that 
I hadn’t been fair. It will not take a 
moment—one turn of the wheel.” He 
put his money in his pocket and rose. 
“Kindly wait here. I will return in 
fifteen minutes.” 

She smiled a happy smile. 
of victory was on her. 

“Very well, sir,” she said, “if you 
insist. But here, take my thousand, and 
win five more for me.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“T insist. 
fidence. 


The flush 


“So it was! Very well.” 
He took the money, and, bowing, left 
the room. 


It will give you more con- | 
It was my money before that 
gave you luck, was it not?” 
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One hour later, as she still waited, 
her hands clasped tightly, pacing the 
plush-covered floor, a boy entered. He 
bore in his hand a small envelope. 

“‘T was told to leave this with the lady 
in the second room off the ladies’ en- 
trance.” 

She tore open the envelope and read 
one word: 

‘“ BROKE!” 

Tom Masson 


Waiting 

“Jim said he might come over to- 
night. He’s going away to-morrow.” 

Myra made this announcement casu- 
ally as the family rose from the supper- 
table. Her voice was even and uncon- 
cerned, but her mother caught the trem- 
ble of color in her pale cheeks and the 
nervous flutter of her hands as she be- 
gan to clear away the dishes. , 

‘““ Never mind, then, Myra,” she said. 
“Lou and I can get these out of the 
way in no time.” 

‘““Seems to me Jim don’t come here’s 
often as he used,” blundered her father. 

“Weil, he’s busier than he used to 
be,” interposed the mother hastily. ‘“ Run 
along, Myra. John!” she rebuked her 
husband in an exasperated undertone as 
the girl left the room. “ You know well 
enough how Myra takes things. It 
scares me sometimes when I think how 
she feels under that quiet way o’ hers. 
No girl ought to be that serious.” 

Myra was down-stairs again by seven 
o'clock. She looked almost beautiful 
in her plain white dress, with a spray of 
red rambler roses fastened in her belt. 
In her usually somber brown eyes was a 
flicker of that rare gold light that only 
Jim Allen had ever seen in its full fire. 
With other latent lights and flowerings 
of her nature, it had slept until his com- 
ing, as unsuspected through her silent 
girlhood as the beauty lit by his touch. 
Myra was like one of those goblets of 
dull old glass that the sun surprises into 
splendor. Love had illumined her. 

She lighted the lamp in the sitting- 
room, and then went out into the warm 
June dusk. She sat idly on the steps of 
the porch, framed by riotous rose vines, 
and watched the unwilling darkness 
settle over the day. Her lips were 
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parted in expectancy. The burden of 
all the long and patient hours she had 
thus sat waiting was lifted by the hope 
of this meeting—this meeting before 
long parting that must yield the certain- 
ties for which her heart hungered. ‘The 
intervals between Jim’s visits had been 
growing longer and longer of late. She 
had counted the days of difference until 
all her days were vigils. 

At first she taxed him lightly with his 
delinquency, clothing her fears in play- 
fulness, and he as lightly reassured her. 
Then pain humbled her to make of love 
a beggar, and his responsive kindness 
was so frankly alms that even the beg- 
gar was shamed. At last the hurt probed 
so deep that it had no voice. And thus 
the distance dumbly grew. He _ never 
even knocked at the hidden door that 
had opened so readily at his hand, yet 
because he sometimes came to her as 
wistfully as in those first breathless days 
of their discovery, and because he never 
said the final sundering word, she con- 
tinued to watch and hope, wasting her 
heart with waiting. 

And Jim was going away to-morrow. 


He had stopped her on the street that 


morning to tell her. “It’s so much 
sooner than I expected,” he said, avoid- 
ing her eyes, “that I’ll have to get ready 
in a hurry. But I'll try to get over this 
evening to say good-by.” 

Though he had added the last care- 
lessly, it was his coming that Myra was 
thinking of above his going. He must 
explain before he went away. ‘The sep- 
aration of distance would be an easy 
price to pay if it could heal the wounds 
that nearness made. She would gladly 
lose his presence to regain him, to be 
able to rescue her memories from their 
immersion of bitterness. 

The old clock in the hall rasped out 
the hour of eight. He would be coming 
now. Myra rose and hurried into the 
house. She must not seem to be waiting. 
Her mother was darning stockings at 
the table in the sitting-room, and Myra 
slipped into a chair opposite and picked 
up a book. Her eyes read the words 
with care, scanning one line after an- 
other, even one page after another, but 
her mind did not take in a syllable. Her 
whole body was listening. 

She heard every footstep from the mo- 
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ment it sounded on the quiet street. She 
followed it as it grew nearer and more 
distinct, as it passed loudly by, as it 
died away. Each approaching step 
brought her a moment of hope; each re- 
ceding step left her a stab of disappoint- 
ment. 

Once her heart stood still—that was 
his quick, urgent stride! She smiled to 
remember how she used to chide him 
for amusing the neighbors with his swift 
eagerness to reach her. Now she did not 
mind. The neighbors mattered so little. 
But the fleet-footed one passed by. 
Then one came slowly. That must be 
he. She recalled with a pang that he 
often seemed tired now. Perhaps her 
own hurt had blinded her to his. Perhaps 
he waited, too. Ah, she would be very 
tender to-night. She would disarm his 
coldness! She half rose to go out to 
meet him. But the step dragged by. 

Half past eight. He was late, but she 
would not give him up until nine. She 
had grown patient in waiting. Her 
heart had beat time to so many foot- 
steps that she was not sure she would 
know his when she heard it. It was 
strange how much exercise only seemed 
to dull the ear’s discernment. Jim had 
told her once he would know her across 
the world in the dark. And she thought 
she would feel his coming though he 
were one of an army. Yet there she had 
mistaken the approach of the man next 
door for his. 

At nine o’clock her mother looked up 
from her darning. ‘“ Jim won’t come 
now, Myra,” she said. ‘I suppose he 
was prevented some way.” She stole a 
half-frightened glance at her daughter. 

Myra was turning a page of her book. 
“Perhaps,” she said indifferently. Her 
lips were so dry that speech was diff- 
cult. 

“Tt’s kind o’ strange,” her mother be- 
gan, but Myra stopped her quickly, at 
once on the defensive. 

“He didn’t say positively he’d come,” 
she said. 

Something had happened to delay him. 
But he would come. He would not fail 
her this last night. He could not go 
away without a word. She would give 
him until half past nine. Once, she re- 
membered, he had come as late as that— 
once when he had promised and _ been 
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detained. He said he could not bear 
to lose a day by losing the sight of her. 

The minutes that had been so slow 
ticked the time away too quickly now. 
‘The passers-by were become fewer and 
fewer, and she had plenty of time to 
count the rapid pulses of the clock. 
Why didn’t he hurry? So fast—so fast, 
it was growing too late. 

When the half hour struck, something 
inside Myra snapped. Her tight muscles 
broke, and her strained senses suddenly 
frayed and fell about her like old ropes 
overburdened. He would not come 
now. He would never come again. She 
knew plainly enough what it meant— 
this parting without a good-by, this 
wordless severing of the old bonds be- 
tween them. Jim had left her, and not 
Jim alone, but love. Love had mocked 
her, passing by. Thus she had 
come to the end of suspense. Yet even 
as she faced it, her pulses leaped at the 
sound of another passing footstep—so 
lingering is the death-agony of hope! 

And as it died, her mother was quietly 
darning stockings, and she herself was 
turning the pages of her book at proper 
intervals. She had reached the last page 
as the old clock wheezed out the stroke 
of ten. She ordered her eyes to the final 
word, and then she closed the book and 
laid it upon the table. Her mother rose, 
disposed her needle and thread and scis- 
sors and darning-egg’ in her basket, and 
gathered up her evening’s work. She 
was afraid to look at her daughter. 

“Don’t read any more _ to-night, 
Myra,” she admonished, returning her 
chair to its proper angle. “It'll hurt 
your eyes. Aren’t you coming to bed 
now?” 

“In a little while,” Myra replied. 
“I think I'll go out and get a breath of 
air first. Good night, mother.” 

The street was very still. There were 
no stars. Only the gas lamps made 
little bridges of light across the dark- 
ness. Somebody was playing a piano in 
the distance, and now and then a loud 
note jangled against Myra’s tired ears. 
She stretched out her arms to the night ; 
perhaps she prayed. 

She began to think of the night, just 
here, just now, a year ago, when Jim 
had first whispered that he loved her. 
The whisper was so low that she would 
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hardly have caught it if her heart had 
not been hushed to hear. It was dark, 
like this, but he had seen the gold flame 
in her eyes. And he had stolen the 
spray of rambler roses pinned in her 
dress, and carried them off as a trophy 
of that luminous confession. 

There had been other hours, other 
trophies, rarer than the roses. , 
Her hands closed hard over the climb- 
ing vines, and she did not feel the punc- 
ture of the thorns until the girl next 
door came out to the porch to say good , 
hight to her lover. Then Myra fled into 
the house and closed the door behind 
her. Shivering, she drew a shawl about 
her shoulders and sat down again in the 
lamplight. A kind of cold anger rose 
up in her. She hated Jim for his cru- 
elty. She hated herself for suffering it. 
He was not worth it. 

Eleven o’clock. The minutes trickled 
like slow tears into her heart. And still 
she sat waiting—hoping for nothing, | 
but waiting. Jim would be asleep by 
now. He always fortified himself for 
a journey with plenty of rest. She won- 
dered if he had everything he needed. 
She had looked shyly forward to the 
time when she could take care of him, 
speeding his going forth and welcoming 
his return, doing all the little homely 
services her fingers fretted for. She 
could never think of that again. 

Myra’s bent shoulders shook with sud- 
den sobs. It was hard to think she had 
lost him, but how much harder to think 
he had lost her! She wept for his help- 
lessness, for the tenderness he had lost. 

The lamp began to flicker. Myra re- 
minded herself that it must be filled to- 
morrow. ‘To-morrow! Jim 
was going away to-morrow! 

Twelve o’clock! It*was to-morrow! 
Jim had already gone from her. He 
would come back, but not to her. There 
was nothing more to wait for. The girl 
got up stiffly and put out the sputtering 
light. Standing in the darkness, she 
stared into the long procession of empty 
to-morrows in which there was nothing 
to wait for. That was the future— 
nothing to wait for. 

She felt for her spray of dead roses 
and crushed them in her hands as she 
groped her way up the stairs. 

Anne Elizabeth O’Hare 





THE EARLY DAYS OF KING 
EDWARD VII 


BY MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


HOW ENGLAND’S KING WAS PREPARED FOR HIS RESPONSI- 


BILITIES—THE INFLUENCES THAT SURROUNDED HIS YOUTH—HIS 


TUTORS AND FRIENDS AND HIS LIFE AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


ss has been said that King Edward 

would have been an educated man if 
he had never opened a book. As a matter 
of fact, he has opened a good many books ; 
indeed, as a boy and a young man he was 
rather overeducated than undereducated, 


at least from the view-point of the present: 


day. Of course, we have traveled a long 
way from the ideas and convictions of 
the mid-Victorian era. The parents of 
the present British sovereign were actu- 
ated by a stern, almost puritanical sense 
of duty. They felt that this son whom 
God had given them in answer to their 
prayers really belonged to the nation over 
which he would one day rule. Not for 
them was the freedom enjoyed by people 
of humbler station to bring up their off- 
spring as they pleased. 

If Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
erred at all, it was surely better to err 
from an excess of zeal than to leave the 
training of the future king to chance. 
What can be more touching than those 
earnest words which Queen Victoria 
wrote to her uncle, the King of the Bel- 
gians, less than a month after the birth 
of her eldest son? 


I wonder very much who my little boy 
will be like. You will understand how 
fervent are my prayers, and I am sure 
everybody’s must be, to see him resemble 
his tather in every, every respect, both in 
body and mind. 


In the early years of the queen’s mar- 
ried life, her husband was distinctly un- 
popular. It was unfortunate that both 
he and Queen Victoria should have relied 
so much on the advice of their trusted 


friend, Baron Stockmar, whose extraor- 
dinary acumen was ignored by the Eng- 
lish people in their resentment at seeing 
a foreigner possessed of their sovereign’s 
ear. 

As a matter of fact, Baron Stockmar 
had about five years’ start of the British 
public. The little prince was turned five 
before his future subjects began to inter- 
est themselves in his education, but he was 
not four months old when the baron drew 
up a portentously long memorandum on 
the education of the royal children. In 
this memorandum he referred frankly to 
the discreditable private life of some of 
George III’s sons. The conduct of 
George IV, of the Duke of York, and of 
William IV had weakened the nation’s 
respect for royalty; but these three 
princes were forgiven in the end because, 
whatever their faults had been, they were 
considered to be true English faults. On 
the other hand, the peccadillos of some 
of their brothers who had been brought 
up on the Continent, though in no sense 
worse, were not condoned, owing to the 
power of national prejudice. 


“TRULY MORAL AND TRULY ENGLISH ” 


From these rather curious premises the 
baron drew the conclusion that the edu- 
cation of Queen Victoria’s children ought 
to be, from its earliest beginning, truly 
moral and truly English. Children are 
close observers, he said, and prone to 
imitate whatever they see or hear, whether 
good or evil; the children should, there- 
fore, be entrusted only to persons them- 
selves virtuous, intelligent, well informed, 
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and experienced. Having chosen these 
guardians, the queen and her consort 
should trust them implicitly. The baron 
warned his patrons that at every court 
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man who guided her first steps in state- 
craft with the affection of a father added 
to the loyalty of a subject. Her majesty 
thought that the lady selected ought to 
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there are intriguers who will try to de- 
stroy the royal parents’ confidence in the 


tutors of their children. Specifically, he 
recommended the appointment of a lady 
of rank and title, with a subgoverness. 
The memorandum carried its own con- 
viction, and the queen asked the advice 
of Lord “Melbourne—that remarkable 
13 


consider herself responsible only to the 
prince’s parents, who would themselves be 
responsible to the country and nation. 
Lady Lyttelton, on whom the choice 
fell, undoubtedly possessed every quali- 
fication for her post. Of high, yet not 
too high, rank, she was an admirable ex- 
ample of the cultivated, well-bred Eng- 
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KING EDWARD AS HE WAS WHEN BE BECAME A 
STUDENT AT CAMBRIDGE 


From a photograth by Mayall, London 


lish lady, who knew both the ways of the 
world and the blessings of motherhood. 
She was a sister of the third and fourth 
Earls Spencer, and aunt of the present 
peer. When she was installed as gov- 
erness to the royal children, in April, 
1842, she was fifty-five years old, and her 
husband, the third Baron Lyttelton, had 
been dead five years. Her own five chil- 
dren had all grown up, and the eldest of 
them, the fourth Lord Lyttelton, and 
father of the present Viscount Cobham, 
had, three years before, become the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Gladstone by mar- 
rying the daughter of Sir Stephen Glynne. 

Lady Lyttelton retained her post for 
nearly nine years. When she retired, 
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“Puss and the boy,” as the Princess 
Royal and the Prince of Wales were fa- 
miliarly called, parted from her with 
real grief and many tears. She records 
the unvarying kindness which she re- 
ceived from Queen Victoria, and pays 
tribute to the candor, prudence, and man- 
liness of Prince Albert, his wisdom, his 
ready helpfulness, and his consideration 
for others. 

In the forties the street ballad was still 
the best indication of popular feeling. 
The following verses about the Prince 
of Wales’s education may be quoted from 
one that had a great vogue at the time: 


He must have a little musket, a trumpet, 
and a kite, 

A little penny rattle, and silver sword so 
bright; 

A little cap and feather, with scarlet coat 
so smart, 

And a pretty little hobby-horse to ride 
about the park. 


Now to get these little niceties the taxes 
must be rose, 

For the little Prince of Wales wants so 
many suits of clothes; 

So they must tax the frying-pan, the win- 

dows and the doors, 

bedsteads and the tables, 

pokers, and the floors. 


kitchen 


The 


It is hardly necessary to say that as 
a matter of fact, in spite of the rhymster’s 
complaint, the British tax-payer was not 
burdened with any additional expense on 
account of the royal nursery. 

Such glimpses as we can get of the 
prince’s childhood are almost entirely de- 
rived from private letters and diaries. 
The Rev. Edward White Benson, a 
young clergyman who was destined to be 
come Archbishop of Canterbury, de 
scribes the present king, just before his 
seventh birthday, as ‘‘a fair little lad, 
rather of slender make, with a good head 
and a remarkably quiet and thoughtful 
face; above his years in intelligence, | 
should think.’ Mr. Benson noted that 
the prince did not belong to the Guelph 
type, as did his brother, Prince Alfred. 

In Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Reminiscences” 
we have a charming account of the Prince 
of Wales as a pleasing, lively boy. He 
gave the great geologist a vivid descrip- 
tion of some wonderful conjuring tricks 
performed at Balmoral by a man named 
Anderson, who called himself the Wizard 
of the North. The prince was deeply 
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impressed by the way in which the magi- 
cian cut up his mother’s handkerchief into 
pieces, and then darned it and ironed it so 
that it was made whole again; and then 
proceeded to fire watches out of a pistol 
through the head of one of the footmen, 
who, marvelous to relate, suffered no harm 
from the operation! 


THE FIRST TUTOR, MR. BIRCH 


It may seem curious that the prince 
was not sent to a public school, as was 
done with the sons of his sister, Princess 
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Christian, and also with the Teck 
princes; but it is probable that Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert had no reason 
to think well of English public schools 
at that time. ‘‘ Fagging’”’ was a more 
formidable institution in those days than 
in these, and there were current rumors of 
bullying which struck terror into the heart 
of every tender mother. In the nature of 
things, the heir to the throne was not 
likely to obtain the really valuable part 
‘f public school life. At Eton, Harrow, 
\Vinchester, or Rugby, even the wealthiest 
‘oung aristocrat measures himself with 
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his fellows, and gets the nonsense kicked 
out of him in a way which could not have 
been allowed with the Prince of Wales. 
No doubt Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert saw this, and very wisely fell back 
on the alternative of private tuition. 
Henry Mildred Birch, the prince’s first 
tutor, had been captain of the school at 
Eton, and, after winning high honors at 
Cambridge, had gone back to Eton as an 
assistant master. Two and a half years 
later Mr. Birch retired to take orders, and 
afterward became rector of Prestwich, 


THE YEAR OF HIS MARRIAGE 


near Manchester. 


The prince—a shy and 
sensitive little fellow in those days, but 
capable of deep affection—was very fond 
of him. 

During Mr. Birch’s term of office the 
future king received lessons in elocution 
from George Bartley, a well-known actor 


of the time. His speaking voice was also 
carefully trained by his third tutor, Mr. 
Tarver—who afterward became Canon 
Tarver. It is said that one day, when the 
queen inquired about her son’s progress, 
Mr. Tarver replied: 

“T regret to say that I cannot get rid 
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of the-prince’s German accent. When he 
is older, and has to speak in public, the 
people will not be pleased.with it.” 

Her majesty was so much impressed 
that she ordered the prince to read a piece 
of English before her every day. The 
result is to be seen in King Edward’s ad- 
mirable powers of elocution. When he 
reads his speech at the opening of Par- 
liament, he can be heard with perfect 
distinctness in every corner of the hall. 

STUDY 


AND TRAVEL 


His second tutor was Frederick W. 
Gibbs, also a Cambridge man, who re- 
mained about six years; while Dean 
Wellesley, of Windsor, superintended the 
prince’s religious instruction. His studies 
were varied from time to time by journeys 
with his parents, and by family fétes and 
Christmas festivities. He first went 
abroad in 1850, when he accompanied 
Queen Victoria to Ostend, to visit the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. From 
time to time he was taken to the great 
manufacturing cities of England and to 
military camps and naval reviews. He 


was only thirteen when he first appeared 


in Parliament, standing beside the queen 
upon her throne. A year later he and his 
elder sister accompanied their parents to 
visit the Emperor and Empress of the 
French, at St. Cloud; but it was not till 
1857 that the prince had his first long 
continental trip. He then went to 
Konigswinter for purposes of study. In 
attendance upon him were his domestic 
tutor, Mr. Gibbs; his classical tutor, the 
Rev. Charles ‘Tarver; General Grey, 
Colonel Ponsonby, and Dr. Armstrong. 
As companions the prince had Mr. W. 
Gladstone, Mr. Charles Wood (now 
Lord Halifax), Mr. Cadogan (now Lord 
Cadogan), and Mr. Frederick Stanley 
(now Lord Derby). From K6nigswinter 
he made excursions into Switzerland and 
the Black Forest, and yet at the same 
time he worked hard. Even his favorite 
recreation of butterfly-hunting was turned 
into a study, and he began to compile a 
manual of entomology. 

In the following year Mr. Gibbs re- 
tired, and Mr. ‘Tarver succeeded him with 
the title of “chaplain and director of 
studies.” With Mr. Tarver the prince 
made journeys to Rome and to Spain and 
Portugal. 
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The rite of confirmation, in 1858, 
marked the end of his boyhood. After a 
fortnight’s visit to the South of Ireland 
by way of recreation, he was established 
in a household of his own, with the White 
Lodge in Richmond Park for his resi- 
dence. Here his chief duty was to qualify 
himself for admission to the army. Lord 
Valletort (now Lord Mount Edge- 
cumbe), Major (afterward Sir Chris- 
topher) ‘Teesdale, and Major Lindsay, 
V. C. (afterward Lord Wantage), were 
assigned as his companions. It was also 
about this time that Charles Kingsley, by 
special desire of Queen Victoria, delivered 
a series of historical lectures to the 
prince. His royal highness acquired a 
deep veneration for the famous author 
of “ Westward Ho!” ‘To the end of his 
life, Canon Kingsley was an honored 
guest at Marlborough House and at 
Sandringham, where the present Prince 
of Wales and the late Duke of Clarence 
also in time came under the spell of his 
wonderful personality. 


FREE FROM PARENTAL CONTROL 


On his eighteenth birthday, when he 
attained his legal majority, the young 
prince received from his mother a letter 
announcing his freedom from parental 
control. It has never been published ; but 
that cynical old man of the world, 
Charles Greville, who saw it, was moved 
to declare it one of the most touching let- 
ters ever written. It made so deep an im- 
pression on her son that he showed it to 
General Wellesley with his eyes full of 
tears. On the same day—November 9, 
1859—he became a colonel in the army, 
and received the Order of the Garter, 
while Colonel the Hon. Robert Bruce, of 
the Grenadier Guards, became his gover- 
nor. Colonel Bruce was a brother of 
Lady Augusta Stanley, and uncle of the 
present Lord Elgin. 

In the following year the prince re- 
paired to Edinburgh to take another 
course of study. This, with the prospect 
of his being sent in succession to Oxford 
and Cambridge, began to alarm the pub- 
lic. Punch published some lines entitled 
“A Prince at High Pressure.” 

No doubt the prince, being human, felt 
a good deal bored at Edinburgh. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, afterward well known as 
Lord Playfair, gave him lectures on ap- 
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plied chemistry in relation to manufac- 
tures. Dr. Schmitz lectured to him on 
Roman history, and he also continued 
his studies in Italian, German, and 
French; while a gentleman named Fish- 
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mous. The present king once wrote the 
following polite note to the great savant: 
DEAR SIR: 


I am anxious to thank you for the ad- 
vantage I have derived from attending your 


KING EDWARD AS HE IS TO-DAY 


From a photograph by Stuart, London 


er, who was to be the prince’s tutor at 
Oxford, gave him instruction in law. 


THE PRINCE AND FARADAY 


A greater than Playfair, no less a per- 
son than Michael Faraday, had already 
instructed the little prince in chemistry 
at those juvenile Christmas lectures for 
which the Royal Institution is still fa- 


most interesting lectures. Their subject, 
know very well, is of great importance, 
and I hope to follow the advice you gave 
us, pursuing it beyond the lecture-room; 
and I can assure you that I shall always 
cherish with great pleasure the recollection 
of having been assisted in my early studies 
in chemistry by so distinguished a man. 
Believe me, dear sir, 
Yours truly, 
ALBERT EpwarpD, 
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The prince was now turned nineteen, 
and the question arose of sending him 
to a university. It was decided that he 
should matriculate both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge, although his parents no doubt 
realized that at college, as at public 
school, his rank would debar him from 
much that is most valuable in student life. 

He “went up” to Christ Church— 
that great foundation which has nurtured 
so many princes and nobles, scholars and 
divines—in the October term of 1859. 
He did not live in the college, but in a 
house that was rented for his use. It is 
significant that years afterward a differ- 
ent course was adopted when his elder 
son, the late Duke of Clarence, matricu- 
lated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was assigned to ordinary college rooms in 
Neville’s Court, evidently with the de- 
sign that he should mix as far as pos- 
sible with his fellow undergraduates. 

AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

While at Oxford the present king did 
not hold entirely aloof from the social life 
of the university. He did not care much 


for rowing or cricket, but he played 
tennis, was fond of driving a drag, and 


with the South Oxfordshire 
Hounds. He also dined out a good deal, 
and entertained his friends at dinner. 
His father took care that he should mind 
his books. The late Dean Liddell, Canon 
Stanley (afterwards Dean of West- 
minster), and Professor Goldwin Smith 
were mainly responsible for his studies. 
He is said to have attended lectures regu- 
larly—a thing which a_ great many 
undergraduates, at that time, were not 
overfond of doing—and he was always 
to be seen at morning chapel. He also 
took interest in the volunteer movement, 
and was gazetted honorary colonel of the 
Oxford University Rifle Corps. 

He could not remain at Oxford long 
enough to obtain his degree in the ordi- 
nary course, for in the following year 
there came his memorable visit to the 
United States and Canada, which has 
been so often described, and which un- 
doubtedly left on his mind pleasant recol- 
lections of the great republic of the west. 

After his return from America in No- 
vember, 1860, he paid a farewell visit to 
Oxford, and in January of the following 
year he was matriculated at Trinity Col- 
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lege, Cambridge. Here, again, he did not 
reside in college; but an old Elizabethan 
manor-house, some three miles out of 
Cambridge, named Madingley Hall, was 
prepared for his accommodation. Other- 
wise, however, few concessions were al- 
lowed him. on account of his rank. His 
governor, Colonel Bruce, was with him, 
and, as at Oxford, he pursued a system- 
atic course of study, principally in con- 
stitutional law and history, in which he 
had the great advantage of Charles 
Kingsley’s inspiring teaching. He shared 
this with some ten other undergraduates, 
the lectures being given three times a 
week at Canon Kingsley’s house. 

lor the rest, he hunted, took part in 
private theatricals, and played tennis. 
He used to dine in the college hall with 
the master and the fellows, not at an 
undergraduates’ table. 

During the following summer he was 
initiated into the practical duties of an 
officer at the Curragh, the great army 
camp in Ireland. He was placed in the 
special charge of Colonel Percy, of the 
Grenadier Guards, and the late queen 
records in her diary that when she visited 
her son in the camp she _ particularly 
thanked the colonel for treating him just 
like any other officer. 

‘I know,” she writes, “that he keeps 
him up to his work in a way that no one 
else has done; and yet Bertie likes him 
very much.” 

At the Curragh the prince occupied an 
ordinary officer’s hut, and by his simplic- 
ity of manner and good fellowship soon 
earned the liking of his brother officers. 
At the same time he was very regular with 
his military duties. He once took his 
company on a long route-march to Mary- , 
borough, twenty miles off, and there en- 
tertained the men with a substantial meal 
at his own charges. Needless to say, they 
drank their distinguished officer’s health 
with great gusto. 

At this point what is ordinarily called 
the education of a young man may be 
deemed to have been completed, though 
King Edward affords a striking example 
of the truth that in the wider sense of the 
word a man’s education is never finished. 
His service at the Curragh was followed 
by his tour in the East under the auspices 
of Dean Stanley, and by his marriage to 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 





THE OLD NEIGHBORHOOD 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


WITH A DRAWING BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


apple-pud- 
Stan- 


“yy an excellent 
ding!” exclaimed Mr. 
borough. 

Young Mrs. Desmond Emmet smiled 
prettily at her guest. Her husband gave 
her a glance of satisfaction, for .mmet 
had seen nothing provincial about the 
little luncheon. Even Ellen, the wait- 
ress, had assumed something of a metro- 
politan air for the occasion. 

“You must surely bring your ad- 
mirable cook with you when you come 
to New York,” pursued the old lawyer. 

“Oh, but my cook never made the 
pudding, Mr. Stanborough,” said Mrs. 
Emmet. ‘‘ Mrs. Dolan sent it, when 
she heard we were to have company at 
dinner—luncheon, I mean. ‘That’s one 
of the countrified customs of our neigh- 
bors in Wicklow.” 

“Mrs. Dolan is a neighbor to be cul- 
tivated,” asserted Stanborough. 

‘““She’s my boss weaver’s wife,” said 
Emmet, with a tiny trace of stiffness. 

The two men went into the library 
for their cigars. Desmond was careful 
to produce a box of expensive invin- 
cibles, but Stanborough chose a lighter 
brand. 

‘“ Better not,” warned Emmet. “ The 
operatives get those when they call.” 

“My style exactly,’ said the other. 
“That is your father, isn’t it, Emmet?” 
He eagerly examined a portrait on the 
wall of the low-ceiled, cheery apart- 
ment. “I was in Congress with him in 
‘71, long before his death,” continued 
Stanborough. ‘A glorious fellow, and 
a very exceptional lawyer, too.” 

“Ves,” said Desmond. ‘“ Father be- 
gan as a lawyer. But when his eldest 
brother died, father gave up his prac- 
tise, for some reason, and took charge 
of the mill.” 


“And is that your grandfather?” 
asked Stanborough, indicating an_ oil- 
painting over the mantel. 

““My grandfather, Gerald the First,” 
assented Emmet. ‘He built Wicklow 
Mill in 1840. He named it, and the 
village, after his native place.” 

The painting was a crude, wooden 
picture, but the unskilled artist had con- 
trived to suggest the tenderness of the 
blue, laughing, Irish eyes, and the 
strength of the square face, with its 
resolute chin over the satin neck-cloth. , 

“You’ve inherited more than the 
factory, Emmet, from your grand- 
father,” said Stanborough, and sat down 
at the table where legal papers were 
outspread. He wondered how those blue 
eyes above the mantel would look if they 
knew that an Emmet was surrendering 
Wicklow Mill. “I think all my docu- 
ments are here,” continued the lawyer 
briskly. ‘The syndicate agreement— 
your contract as our treasurer—valua- 
tioh of the other properties already in- 
cluded.” 

“I’m expecting Lankton, my counsel, 
at three,’ said Desmond, smiling as he 
thought of the contrast between Squire 
Lankton, the village attorney, and this 
keen representative of the mighty 
woolen trust. “ Lankton’s handled our 
legal affairs for so long—but there he 
is. That you, squire?” 

“’Tis only Peg Kernan, Mr. Des- 
mond,” announced a shabby messenger, 
who limped through the French win- 
dow. “And the squire bid me tell you, 
sir, how the widdy Sheridan is after 
havin’ a dispossess served on her by 
that Hoffman over to Stoneville. And 
how the squire has drove to Stoneville 
to tell Hoffman what he thinks of him. 
And how x 
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OH, SIR!’’ SHE SOBBED BREATHLESSLY. 
BE WANTING YOU 


“ Mr. Lankton seemed to understand 
I needed him, didn’t he?” broke in 
Emmet sharply. 


“Sure, I couldn’t be saying, Mr. Des- 
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‘“MASTER JERRY, SIR—THE MISTRESS 
TERRIBLE, SIR!” 


mond,” acknowledged Peg, unperturbed. 


“He was freein’ 
about Hoffman, 
him — we don’t 


his mind powerful 
sir. Bad scran_ to 
have such in Wick- 
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Thank you, Mr. Des- 


low, glory be! 
mond!” 

Kernan tucked the cigar in his pocket 
and disappeared. 

“That’s old Lankton, all 
complained Emmet shamefacedly. 

“Not very lucrative practise,” com- 
mented Stanborough. “ However, don’t 
concern yourself. I’m glad of the 
chance to mull over these papers again.” 

Emmet finished his cigar on_ the 
piazza. He, too, was glad of the chance 
to be alone, for the day was most im- 
portant to his ambitions. Ever since 
he left college, the provincial isolation 
of Wicklow had chafed him. He 
longed for the position in the great so- 
cial and commercial world to which his 
breeding and money entitled him. The 
proposal of the great woolen trust was 
exactly to his mind. 

He gazed across the secluded, peace- 
ful valley. The brick factory was not 
a large affair. It employed less than 
five hundred hands, but the steady ex- 
cellence of its output, maintained for 
sixty years, made it an extremely valu- 
able property. The trust planned to re- 
build the mill and triple its capacity. 

The Emmet house stood on a rise of 
ground, facing the village street. Most 
of the employees owned their cottages. 
It was a Wicklow tradition, handed 
down from Gerald Emmet the First, 
that a man who had a home of his own, 
however lowly, was a better man than 
he who rented one, whatever the state 
of his bank-book. Wicklow had no 
bleak, unsightly tenements. Vines and 
shrubs grew abundantly in the neatly 
kept yards. There was no pathetic ap- 
pearance of constant migration and 
change. Many family names had been 
on the pay-roll for three generations. 

It was an autumn afternoon, and the 
graceful mountains were glorious with 
crimson and gold. Raising his eyes to 
the hazy crest of Duff Hill, Desmond 
Emmet might have forgotten the hum 
of the busy looms. He heard his wife 
talking with her women in the kitchen. 

“Mary!” he called. 

She came out to him. 

“Where’s Gerald, dear?” he asked. 

“ Jerry’s on one of his tramps,” Mary 
answered—“ to Duff Hill. Ellen gave 
them an enormous lunch.” 
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“He'll need it, Mary. Duff Hill is 
a hard climb for a nine-year-old.” 

“He took Con Dolan with him.” 

“Not much of a body-guard,” pro- 
tested her husband. ‘Con is barely 
thirteen, I think.” 

Mrs. Emmet’s face clouded. 

“TI knew I should have asked ~ou, 
Desmond. But you were at the mill, 
and Jerry was so anxious to start.” 
Mary gave Emmet a little wistful look. 
“After we move to New York, you 
know, Jerry won't have any moun- 
taineering with his pals.” 

“His pals?” laughed Emmet. “TI 
hope in New York, Mary, our son will 
find more suitable pals than mill-hands. 
They’re all right here, but ~ He 
flung his cigar over the piazza railing. 

Mrs. Emmet watched him walk away. 
She did not like to leave Wicklow. She 
had lived in the rambling Emmet house 
since the day when the death of her 
father, who was a dear friend of Des- 
mond’s father, had left her an orphan 
girl. 

At the office Desmond stopped for a 
word with his superintendent, and then 
he went on to the site selected for the 
quarter-mile of tenements which the 
trust proposed to build. Their con- 
struction would involve the removal of 
perhaps twenty cottages. Emmet was 
sorry for this; but of course the in- 
terests of the trust were paramount, and 
cheap quarters must be provided for the 
thousand new hands—Italians and Po- 
landers—which the enlargement of the 
plant would make necessary. Except- 
ing Mary, Lankton alone in Wicklow 
knew Desmond’s intention. 

The matrons were enjoying their 
afternoon leisure. Women chatted so- 
ciably at fence and door-step as Emmet 
strolled by. It was “ Good day to ye, 
Mr. Desmond,” and “’Tis a fine bit of 
sun, Mr. Desmond, sir,” and ‘‘ Thank ye 
most kindly, Mr. Desmond,” when Em- 
met inquired about little Larry, or Owen, 
or Kathleen. The stork was popular in 
the village. 
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Art five o’clock Emmet turned back. 
Through the autumn dusk he saw Ellen, 
the waitress, stumbling toward him. 


“Oh, sir!” she sobbed breathlessly, 
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“Master Jerry, sir—the mistress do be 
wanting you terrible, sir!” 

“ Jerry?” echoed Desmond. 

“He—he’s gone, Mr. Desmond. And 
Con Dolan—oh, hurry if you please, 
sir! Con Dolan says re 

Emmet’s rapid strides left her be- 
hind. He quickened his’ pace at the 
gate of his long driveway and saw Mary 
and Stanborough on the porch.  Be- 
side them were a man and a boy. 

“Well?” panted Emmet. 

“Jerry is lost,” said his wife, strug- 
gling bravely to control herself. “ He 
was—was stolen by three men.” 

Desmond put his arm around her. 

‘“‘ Kidnaped,” whispered the lawyer. 
“ Kidnaped, if this boy Con’s story is 
straight.” 

Bill Dolan, the boss weaver, pushed 
his son forward silently. Con’s freckled 
face was tense and wet, but he spoke 
to the point. Jerry and he were hunt- 
ing separately for the cave on Duff 
Hill. Three strange men pounced on 
Jerry and carried him off. Con could 
not keep up with their pace. He had 
run home for help as fast as he could. 

Mary broke down and cried gently. 

“But it’s impossible!” contended 
Emmet. ‘“ Kidnapers—in Wicklow?” 

“Them same three was _ hanging 
around here yesterday,” said Bill Dolan. 
“Three dago-complexioned men, sir. 
If it was a put-up job “d 

“Good Lord!” groaned Emmet, but 
his wife’s sobs stiffened him. ‘ Try not 
to worry,” he implored, stroking her 
hair. “ We'll alarm the whole country. 
They can’t possibly get away. They 
can’t possibly harm him.” 

Dolan laid his hand on _ Con’s 
shoulder. 

“T ask forgiveness for my lad, sir,” 
he said sternly. “‘ No Dolan ever quit 
an Emmet yet, till now. This one is the 
first, sir. An Emmet was in trouble, 
and this one run.” 

“ But, Mr. Dolan,” interceded Stan- 
borough, “if your boy had not run, we 
shouldn’t have known in time.” 

Dolan considered solemnly, and Mrs. 
Emmet stooped to kiss Con through her 
tears. Desmond and Stanborough has- 
tened to the library. 

“T wouldn’t have Mary think so, but 
it does look bad,” admitted Emmet, 
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snatching the telephone-book. “A put- 
up job, no doubt, and Jerry fell into 
the trap. There are four miles of 
wilderness the other side of Duff Hill.” 

He began to communicate with the 
adjoining towns. The methodical 
lawyer went to work with a map, 
making notes of every village and rail- 
road station within an extensive radius. 
The telephone buzzed and snapped and 
tinkled frantically. 

To Emmet the responses to his ap- 
peal sounded peculiarly mechanical and 
unfriendly over the twanging wire. He 
seemec. to be asking help from metallic 
and heartless machines. Often he could 
not make them understand without de- 
tailing his distress until his nerves 
quivered. and once the receiver slid out 
of his tremulous fingers. 

“Give me a try at it,” advised Stan- 
borough. “ Better go to your wife. It’s 
not good to be alone in a fix like this. 
What the devil i 

A monstrous shriek tore the night 
apart, rising and falling like the howl 
of raging wind. 

“The alarm whistle,” said Desmond. 
‘“T never thought of that.” 

From the piazza they peered through 
the darkness at the village street. A tall 
man ran along it and waved a lantern. 

“Turrun out, b’ys, turrun out!” he 
yelled. 

“That’s Dolan,” muttered Emmet. 
“ That’s old Bill.” 

It was curious to hear the clicking 
of gates as the shafts of light streamed 
from open doors. Other lanterns began 
to flash, and men shouted back and 
forth. The siren whistle wailed per- 
sistently. Above it, and above the swell- 
ing tumult of voices, rang Bill Dolan’s 
thunderous summons. 

“Turrun out, b’ys, turrun out!” 

The boys were turning out now— 
gray-headed boys, running stiffly, and 
boys with the spring of athletes; boys 
of the night-shift, in grimy, blue 
jumpers, and boys in white shirt-sleeves, 
and bare-armed boys from the engine- 
room in no shirts at all. Three hundred 
big, brawny boys followed Bill Dolan 
into Emmet’s yard. The men in the 
front row knelt on the lawn, so that the 
lanterns showed the lusty, eager faces. 

““No time to waste, Mr. Desmond,” 
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said Dolan. ‘“ Here’s our layout, sir, 
best we can figure it. Tim Kelly takes 
one bunch along the pike to Shelby 
Junction. Tim Kelly?” 

“Here!” roared Tim Kelly. “ Lave 
us the wan belt at thim thieves, sorr, 
and r 

“Sullivan beats up the creek with the 
weave-shed gang,” interrupted Dolan 
severely. ‘‘ Are you there, Sullivan?” 

“T am that,” said Sullivan, spitting 
bashfully on his formidable fist. 

“Hurroo for County Cork!” bawled 
a weaver. ‘‘ There'll be t’ree dead 
ginnies be th’ creek this night!” 

“Me and McClintock and the rest 
take Duff Hill and beyant,” continued 
Dolan. “Andy Cronin and a dozen 
others is off Green River way already. 
We'd ought to be movin’, Mr. Des- 
mond, if the plans is good.” 

Sullivan and Kelly and McClintock 
were selecting their squads noisily. 
Dolan waited for Emmet’s approval, but 
a lump in Desmond’s throat bade him 
beware of speech. He nodded and held 
out his hand. The men became abruptly 
quiet. Many of them pulled off their 
caps sheepishly, with diffident glances at 
the doorway. Mrs. Emmet was stand- 
ing there. Her eyes were dry and her 
voice clear and steady. 

“Thank you, boys,” she cried. 
“Thank you, every one!” 

There was a rumbling chorus from 
the lawn: “‘ Never fear, ma’am!” “ God 
save ye, Miss Mary!” “ Keep heart, 
Miss Mary!” 

Stanborough touched Emmet’s elbow. 

‘“Perhaps—a reward ” hinted the 
lawyer doubtfully. 

Emmet was so fearful that Dolan had 
overheard that he rudely shoved Stan- 
borough aside. The men trooped off. 
Their dangerous shoulders jammed 
against the gate-posts as they crowded 
through, and Tim Kelly’s stentorian en- 
treaty arose from the babble. 

“Only the wan belt at thim thieves 
do I be axin’,” he proclaimed. “ Only 
the wan belt!” 








Ill 


In the parlor, Mary lay on a divan, 
and an elderly woman’s generous figure 
overflowed the rocking-chair that stood 
beside her. 
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“T’d have gone with the boys, Mrs. 
Dolan, if I'd known you were here,” 
said Emmet, as he reentered the house. 
“Tt was kind of you to come, Margaret.” 

“Sure, where else would I be?” 
retorted Mrs. Dolan  good-naturedly. 
‘Where else would Miss Mary’s old 
nurse be but here? Lie easy, mavour- 
neen.” She patted Mary’s hand. 
‘‘ Master Jerry’ll be safe in your arrums 
come mornin’, darlin’. Faith, if my man 
Bill sneaks home without Master 
Jerry, ’tis well he knows what’ll be 
doin’ with Maggie Dolan’s rollin’-pin; ” 
and she contorted her ruddy face with 
such a tremendous wink, half-comical 
but half-earnest, that both Emmet and 
his wife laughed outright. 

The telephone-bell rang from the 
library. Desmond resumed his place at 
the instrument. He could detect now 
the humanity of the distant voices. Re- 
membering his Wicklow men, he was 
hopeful and confident; and his confi- 
dence was felt over the wire and came 
back to him from those to whom he 
spoke. At length his ingenuity was ex- 
hausted, nor could Stanborough suggest 
anything more to be done. Crossing to 
the parlor, Emmet saw that Mary was 
resting peacefully, her head pillowed 
on Margaret Dolan’s faithful breast. 

The men doggedly applied themselves 
to their dreary vigil. ‘They sat with the 
library table between them. Conversa- 
tion languished, and Stanborough, pick- 
ing up a legal paper, read idly. Emmet 
frowned at the document, bit his lip, 
and began to pace the room. ‘Twice he 
noticed that Stanborough was contem- 
plating, with a queer smile, the portrait 
of Desmond’s father. 

Through the open window floated an 
odd, sibilant sound. Emmet listened. 
It was as if the house were assailed by 
a continuous whisper, fantastically over- 
grown. Desmond perceived dozens of 
anxious women, gathered at the kitchen 
steps. Occasionally one of them, speak- 
ing loud, would be hushed by the others 
into the patient murmur of waiting. 

Suddenly the library, and Stan- 
borough reading the transfer papers of 
Wicklow Mill, became almost unendur- 
able to Emmet. But he ascribed his 
distaste vaguely to the strain of inac- 
tion, and he flung himself into a chair 
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with a petulant sigh. The emissary of 
the woolen trust looked up. 

“IT wish I could do something about 
Jerry!” exclaimed Desmond. “I wish 
I was on the hills with Dolan.” 

“Yes, it’s hard to wait,” agreed 
Stanborough. 

His eyes strayed again to his friend’s 
picture on the wall and he seemed to be 
searching for something to say. 

“Did you know, Emmet,” he ven- 
tured slowly, “that your father and I 
came near being law-partners long ago? 
Curious, the way things come about. 
I remember—hark ! Isn’t that a 
carriage?” 

Emmet sprang to his feet. Carriage 
wheels unquestionably were crunching 
on the ground of the driveway. He did 
not heed the tinkle of the telephone-bell 
as he rushed to the porch. Lankton 
climbed out of his phaeton. 

“Any news, squire?” 

“Not a word,” replied Lankton. 
“ Jerry’ll be rescued, though, unless the 
rogues have an air-ship. Why, the 
neighborhood is like a_ battle-field—I 
was held up three times between here 
and the bridge. How’s Mary?” 

“ Mary’s all right,” said Emmet. 

“ Desmond!” she shouted from the 
hall. ‘“ Oh, Desmond! He’s found! 
Do you hear? Jerry’s found!” 

Lankton turned his back and used an 
ample handkerchief vigorously as_ the 
father and mother met on the threshold, 
laughing and crying. Somehow, the 
three reached the telephone, where was 
Stanborough, with a beaming face. 

“The boy is on the road home—quite 
unharmed,” he said quickly. “ The kid- 
napers are in the Shelby lockup.” 

“Tell Morse to keep ’em_ safe,” 
Lankton urged. ‘‘ Morse is a fool of a 
constable.” 

“ Hello, officer!’’ admonished Stan- 
borough into the mouthpiece. ‘ Keep 
the villains safe. Don’t let ’em get 
loose, you know!” 

He slapped his leg joyously and hung 
up the receiver. 

“And what does Morse say?” queried 
Emmet. 

“He says,’ 





,’ 


chuckled Stanborough, 


“that twenty big mill-hands are camped 
around the lock-up for the night, and 
that the prisoners are safe enough, if he 
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can keep the darned Irishmen away 
from ’em.” 

“ Mary,” Lankton commanded, “ jump 
into my buggy, and we'll hurry off to 
kiss that boy.” 

Before she went she gave orders which 
set the household in a whirl over the 
preparation of stacks of sandwiches and 
a small ocean of coffee. Peg Kernan 
and the coachman rolled a barrel of 
ale from the cellar, and the whistle at 
the mill sounded the recall of the 
search parties. Finally, Emmet and 
Stanborough found themselves again idle 
in the library. 

Stanborough gathered the papers into 
a bundle. 

‘““T was telling you about your father, 
Emmet,” he mused. ‘I was_ think- 
ing how he would have liked to see those 
men to-night—those men on the lawn. 
They reminded me of the letter your 
father wrote, thirty years ago, when he 
declined a partnership in our law firm.” 

“A letter?” repeated Emmet. “I 
never knew “ss 

‘““T remember that letter,” continued 
Stanborough. ‘ Your father was offered 
a most brilliant opening. He declined 
it. He declined because he owed a duty, 
as he thought, to the men and women 
of his old neighborhood—to such loyal 
men as I have seen to-night. They re- 
minded me very forcibly, Emmet, of 
your father’s reason for not leaving 
Wicklow.” 

Emmet flushed suddenly and leaned 
forward. 

“Your clients, Mr. Stanborough,” he 
said, ‘ would not thank you for remind- 
ing me of it.” 

“That is quite true,” confessed the 
attorney of the trust, with a grave smile. 
“T hardly think, however, that you 
needed the reminder from me.” 

The faint echo of a distant cheer 
came to them. Desmond drew a long 
breath and stood on his _ hearthstone, 
looking up at the face of the first 
Emmet of Wicklow. Then he turned 
on the lawyer. 

“T’m not going to sign those papers,” 
he said happily. “I’m not going to 
leave the old neighborhood. Under- 
stand that?” 

“Oh, I understand!” said Mr. Stan- 
borough. 
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TO HIM THAT HATH’ 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LIFE 


AND ITS PROBLEMS 


BY LEROY SCOTT 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Tue Rev. Philip Morton, 


head of St. Christopher’s 


s Mission in New York, is found 


dead, and his friend, David Aldrich, is summoned to ‘athe charge of his personal affairs. 
From the dead man’s private papers David discovers that Morton, to silence a blackmailing 


woman, hi 
death was probably suicide. 
A revelation of Morton’s 


Lillian Drew, has taken five thousand dollars from a charity fund, and that his 


weakness would be likely to undo his work in building St. 


Christopher’s into a power for good, so David determines to keep the defalcation secret at 


any cost. 
frightens her into leaving the city. 


He forces Lillian Drew to surrender a package of letters from Morton, and then 
When Mr. Haddon, treasurer of the mission, finds that 
the five thousand dollars is missing, he shows suspicion ‘of David. 
ter of Alexander Chambers, a rich banker, is present. 


Helen Chambers, daugh- 
David loves her, but rather than 


disclose Morton’s secret he declares that he himself took the money. 


David passes four years in prison. 
topher’s. 


has not been in vain so far as Morton’s memory is concerned. 
He meets strange neighbors—drunken old Jimmy 


that Helen Chambers is still unmarried. 


After his release he rents a room near St. Chris- 
A visit to the mission enables David, unrecognized, to learn that his sacrifice 


By other means he discovers 


Morgan and his curiously keen daughter, Kate, who calls on David and worms out of him 


the fact that he has been in prison. 
posed criminal career. 


She evidently thinks no less of him because of his sup- 


After many discouragements David secures a humble position in a small department- 


store, 
thief. 


join her in a “ job.” 


Kate Morgan, in the meantime, reveals to him that she is herself a professional 
She laughs at his avowals that he intends to live honestly, and even invites him to 
She accepts his refusal as a well-meant but futile postponement of a 
necessary return to crime as the only means of supporting himself. 
view seems the stronger when the department-store proprietor, 


Her sinister point of 
learning that David has 


been in prison, discharges him—and refuses to pay over the wages due the young man. 
David threatens to use force if he is not given his earnings. 





VI (continued ) 


Be proprietor blanched, trembled. 
A fear-impelled hand drew silver 
from his pocket and gave David the 
amount. David glanced at it, and, obey- 
ing an impulse that he was to regret 
again and again, flung the hard coins 
straight into the man’s face. Then he 
walked out of the office, secured his hat 
from the cloak-room near by, and 
marched through the store. At the door 
the frantic proprietor, who had rushed 
ahead to call for the police, tried to block 
David’s way, but David bore down upon 
him with so menacing a look that he 
stepped aside. 

Fortunately the street was filled with 


* Copyright, 1906, by Leroy Scott, New York 


people, and the next instant David was 
lost among them. For half an hour he 


aimlessly walked the streets with his 
wrath. Then the realization of his 
situation began to cool him. However 


unjust had been his discharge, and how- 
ever brutish its manner, the great fact 
was not thereby changed. He was dis- 
charged, and he had in his pocket less 
than-a dollar. 

The wearying, heart-breaking search 
for work now began anew. ‘That he 
had found one situation made him think 
he might find another, but at the end of 
a week he had met with nothing but ~ 
failure. He still kept on the march, 
but the spirit was gone out of him. The 
search for work became purely an affair 
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or the muscles; his legs carried him from 
office to office, at each his lips repeated 
their request. Muscle, that was all— 
muscle whipped to action by the fear of 
starvation. 

But though his spirit was worn weak, 
his resentment was not. He raged at 
times frantically. Why did the world 
refuse work to the poor beings the 
prisons sent back to it? Some of them 
were inspired by good resolutions; to 
them life was dear; they were worth 
saving. How did the world expect them 
to live and be honest if it refused them 
means of life and honesty? He could 
find but one answer to his questions: 
.the world was selfish, heartless. He 
cursed the world, he cursed the God 
that made it. 

And he cursed himself, his foolish- 
ness that had brought him here; and he 
cursed Morton and St. Christopher’s. 
At times he burned with the desire to 
clear his name, come what might to the 
mission people. It is so hard for one, 
unfed, cold, hopeless, to be heroic. But 
his sense told him that the truth from 
him would go unbelieved ; and the great 
resolution behind his bargain, the long 
habit of silence, also held back his decla- 
ration of innocence. 

But even amid these gloomy weeks 
there were gentler periods. He often 
slipped at night into the neighborhood 
of St. Christopher’s, and stealthily gazed 
at the club-house, its windows aglow 
with friendliness to all but himself; at 
the chapel, with the Morton memorial 
window sending its warm inspiration 
into the streets—as it did, so he had 
learned, throughout the night. He told 
himself, when he thus stood with his 
work before his eyes, that he should be 
content. His struggles were hard—yes ; 
his suffering was great. But that his 
suffering, the suffering of one man, 
should hold these hundreds a little 
nearer to the plain decencies of life, to 
truth and purity and honor, a little 
nearer to God—this was worth while. 


Yes, the bargain was a_ great bar- 
gain. 
And every Wednesday evening he 


looked forth from the shadow of a door- 
way at Helen Chambers as she left the 
mission. And at the moment she passed 


his door he each time felt the same su- 
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preme pang. Three feet away—as far 
away as the stars! 


VII 


Biack day followed black day, and 
grudged penny followed grudged penny, 
till at length there came a day when 
it seemed as if the blackness could 
become no blacker and when his remain- 
ing pennies were no more than his 
fingers. On this day he sat long by his 
window, his wasted, despair-tightened 


face looking forth upon the broken 
barrels and boxes and the patched 
undergarments swinging from lines, 


grimly thinking over the prophecy of 
Kate Morgan. One of the two months 
she had given his honesty was gone. 
By the time the second had passed———? 
He shiveringly wondered. 

This day he ate no evening meal. 
For a week now one meal had been his 
daily ration, and that meal pitiably poor 
and pitiably small. He sat about his 
room till his nickel clock—which Kate 
Morgan had brought in one day and de- 
posited upon the wash-stand with her 
undebatable air of finality—marked a 
quarter past nine, when he rose and 
walked down into the street. It had 
been one of those warm days that some- 
times come in mid-November—benign 
messages of remembrance, as it were, 
from departed summer—and now the 
people of the tenements filled the,street ; 
for to the poor, on warm days, the street 
is parlor to the parent and the lover, 
and nursery to the child. 

As David stepped forth he did not 
notice that he was watched by a pair of 
keen, boyish eyes from under the rim of 
a battered soft hat. Had he noticed he 
could not have been aware that these 
same eyes had watched him before. It 
was a Wednesday evening, and David, 
entangled among the people like a vessel 
in a Sargasso sea, pursued a slow course 
toward the mission, never observing that 
a boy in a battered hat followed him 
a way, then turned back. 

He took his place in the shadowed 
doorway and waited for Helen 
Chambers to appear. In a few minutes 
she came out, Dr. Franklin with her as 
usual. There was also with her a 
second man, gray haired and slightly 
stooped, whom David recognized as an 




















































elder brother of Mr. Chambers, and 
whom he remembered as a_ Clear- 
visioned, gentle old philosopher greatly 
loved by his niece. As they passed, 
David leaned out of the shadow and 
the light from the street lamp fell 
across his face. Dr. Franklin chanced 
at this instant to look that way, and, 
excusing himself to Miss Chambers and 
her uncle, who moved forward a few 
paces, stepped to the doorway. David 
pressed frantically back into the 
shadow. 

“Good evening,” said Dr. Franklin, 
holding out his hand and taking David’s 
limp fingers. ‘I’ve seen you about sev- 
eral times since the evening you called. 
I’ve been looking for a chance to invite 
you to the mission.” 

David hardly heard. He was think- 
ing wildly: ‘Suppose she should step 
to his side? Suppose he should draw 
me into the light?” It was a moment 
of blissful, agonizing consternation. 

‘Perhaps I'll come,” he managed to 
whisper. He feared lest his whisper 
had reached her, and lest she had recog- 
nized his voice. But she did not look 
around. 

‘“‘T shall expect you. Good night.” 

Dr. Franklin rejoined Miss Chambers 
and her uncle, and David’s hearing, 
which strained after him, heard him 
explain as they moved away: “A man 
who came to the mission in Mr. Mor- 
ton’s time. He often stands about the 
mission, looking at it, but he never 
comes in.” 

As soon as they were out of sight 
David, a tremble at the narrowness of 
his escape, slipped from the door and 
hurried away. ‘The old question be- 
sieged him. If, a minute ago, he had 
been drawn into the light, would she 
have spoken to him? And if she had, 
would it not have been coldly, with dis- 
dain? 

By the time he reached his tenement 
he had regained part of his lost com- 
posure, though his brain was in tumult 
and his heart seemed to be driving out 
pulses of molten fire. As he slipped 
the key into his door, he heard a sud- 
den scrambling sound within. All his 
senses were instantly alert. He threw 
open the door, and sprang into the 
darkened room. 
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At the same instant a vague figure 
leaped through the open window out 
upon the landing of the fire-escape. 
David crossed the little room at a 
bound, caught the coat-tails of the es- 
caping figure, dragged it backward. 
The figure turned like a flash, threw 
something over David’s head—a sack, 
David thought—sprang upon David, 
and tied the something around his neck 
with a fierce embrace. David staggered 
under the weight of the figure, and the 


-two went to the floor in the narrow 


space between the bed and the wall. 

Instantly the figure, with a jerk and 
a catlike squirm, tried to break away, 
but David’s arm, gripped about its 
body, held it fast. Then it resumed its 
fierce, choking embrace of David's 
neck. The sack about his head was 
heavy; the air hardly came through it. 
He began to gasp. He tried frantically 
to throw the figure off, but it held its 
place. Then one hand fell upon a mop 
of hair. He clutched it and pushed 
fiercely upward. The embrace broke, 
and two fists began to beat his face 
through the sack. An instant later 
David managed to scramble to his feet 
and throw off the sack—and he then saw 
that the writhing, kicking figure he had 
captured reached midway between his 
waist and shoulders. 

His right hand still fastened in his 
captive’s hair, David lighted the gas. 
There, at the end of his arm, was a 
boy with the body of fourteen and the 
face of twenty. The clothes, baggy and 
torn, were for the older age; the 
trousers were rolled up six years at the 
bottom. The face was wrinkled in a 
scowl, and the eyes gleamed defiantly. 
The youngster was panting heavily. On 
the floor lay what David had thought 
was a sack; it was his own overcoat. 

“Why, you’re nothing but a boy 
David cried. 

“A boy! Nuttin’! If I’d been in 
form, I’d ’a’ showed you!” 

David locked the door, cut off escape 
by standing near the window, and dis- 
entangled his fingers from the boy’s 
locks. He then saw that the boy’s dirty 
yellow hair flowed upward from his 
forehead in a cow-lick. 

The boy put his hands in his pockets 
and continued his defiant stare. 
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“Now, sir, what were you doing in 


here?” David demanded. 

“What you tink?” the boy returned 
coolly. ‘“ You t’ink I come to collect 
de rent?” 

“You tried to steal my coat.” 
“Gee, you’re wise! How’d you guess 
mr” 

David regarded the boy steadily for 
a minute or more. He now noticed that 
the figure before him was very thin, and 
he remembered that once the little fe!- 
low’s embrace had been broken it had 
been that of a mere child even to David’s 
own weak strength. 

“What did you want that coat for?” 
he asked. 

“Tt’s like dis, cul,” the boy answered 
in a tone of confidence. “I owns a 
swell clothes-joint on Fift’ Avenoo, an’ 
I’m out gettin’ in me fall stock.” 

“What’s your name?” David de- 
manded. 

“ Reggie Vanderbilt.” 

David did not try another question. 
He scrutinized the boy in_ silence, 
wondering what to do with this young 
thief, who, instead of showing the 
proper caught-in-the-act penitence, per- 
sisted in wearing the air of one who is 
master of the situation. David now 
took note that the boy’s coat-collar was 
turned up and that the coat was held 
closed by a button near the throat and a 
safety-pin at the bottom. ‘The gaping 
front of the coat showed him a white 
line. He stepped forward, and with a 
quick movement loosened the button at 
the throat. It was as he had guessed— 
nothing but a mere rag of an undershirt 
that left the chest half bare—and the 
chest was rippled with ribs. 

“Keep out o’ dere!” the boy snapped, 
jerking away. 

David was silent; then he said accus- 
ingly, “ You’re hungry!” 

“Well, if I am—it’s me own belly- 
ache!” 

“You tried to take that coat because 
you’re hungry?” 

“T did, did I?” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“Oh, come stop jabbin’ me in de ear 
wid your questions,” the boy returned 
sharply. ‘“ What you t’ink I took it for? 


To buy me goil a automobile?” 
He was silent for several moments, 
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his bright eyes on David; then he threw 
off his defiant look. ‘‘ Hungry?” he 
sniffed. “You don’t know what de 
woid means? Me—well, me belly don’t 
have to look it up in no dictionary. I 
ain’t chawed nuttin’ but wind for a 
mont’.” 

“You were going to sell it?” 

“Nix. Pawn it.” 

David looked from the boy to the 
coat, and from the coat to the boy. One 
hand, in his pocket, mechanically 
fingered his fortune—seven coppers. 
After a minute he picked up the coat, 
put it across his arm, and opened the 
door. ‘‘ Come on,” he said. 

The boy did not budge. “ Where you 
goin’ to take me?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Nowhere. You're going to take 
me.” 

““ Where?” 

“To the pawn-shop,” 

The boy gave a sneer 
an outward push with 
hand. “Oh, say now, cul, don’t feed 
me dat infant’s food! D’ you t’ink I 
can’t see t’rough dat steer? I’m wise 
to where—to de first cop!” 

He shuffled from his place against 
the wall. “ Well, you got me. Come 
on; let’s go.” 

He stepped through the door and 
stood quietly till David had the key in 
the lock. ‘Then suddenly he darted 
toward the stairway. David sprang 
after him and caught his coat-tail just 
as he was taking three stairs at one 
step. David grasped the boy’s sleeve, 
and side by side they marched down the 
four flights of stairs and into the street. 

“Now take me to the pawn-shop,” 
David directed. 

The boy gave a knowing grunt, but 
said nothing. He walked quietly till 
they sighted a policeman standing on a 
corner half a block ahead. ‘Then he 
began to drag backward, and David had 
fairly to push him. As they came up 
to the officer David glanced down, and 
saw tenseness, alertness, fear—the look 
of the captured animal that watches for 
a chance to escape. 

The officer noticed David’s grip on 
the boy’s sleeve. ‘‘ What you caught 
there?” he demanded. 

“Just a friend of mine,’ 
swered, and passed on. 


said David. 
of disgust, and 
an open, dirty 


? 


David an- 
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After a few paces the boy peered 
stealthily up, an uncomprehending look 
on his face. ‘‘ Say, pard, you’re a queer 
guy!” he said; and a moment later he 
added: ‘‘ You needn’t hold me. Tl go 
wid you.” 

David withdrew his hand, and a little 
farther on the boy led David for the 
first time in his life into a pawnbroker’s 
shop. David threw the coat upon the 
counter and asked for as much as could 
be advanced upon it. 

Large numbers of pledges are un- 
redeemed, and the smaller the sum ad- 
vanced on an unredeemed pledge the 
greater the profit when it is sold. The 
pawnbroker looked the coat over. “A 
dollar and a half,” he said. 

“Ah, git out wid your plunk an’ a 
half!” the boy cut in, addressing the 
pawnbroker. ‘ Dat’s stealin’ widout 
takin’ de risks. ‘I’ree.” 

“Tt ain’t worth it,’”’ returned the 
money-lender. 

The boy picked up the coat. “ Come 
on,” he said to David, and started out. 

“Two!” called out the pawnbroke: 

The boy walked on. 

“Two and a half!” 

The boy walked back and threw the 
coat upon the counter. 

‘Twenty minutes later they were bacx 
in the room, and several grocery parcels 
lay on the bed. With a gaze that was 
three parts wonderment and one part 
suspicion, the boy watched David at 
work over the gas-stove. He made no 
reply to David’s remarks save when one 
was necessary, and then his answer was 
a monosyllable. 

At length the supper was ready. ‘The 
table was the soap-box cupboard, so 
placed that one of the two might sit 
on the edge of the bed. On this table 
were arranged a can of condensed milk, a 
mound of sliced bread, and a cube of 
butter in its wooden dish. On the gas- 
stove stood a frying-pan of eggs and 
bacon and a pot of coffee. 

After the boy, at David’s invitation, 
had blackened a basin of water with his 
hands, they sat down. David gave the 
boy two eggs and several strips of bacon, 
and served himself a like portion. Then 
they set to—one taste of eggs or bacon 
to three or four bites of bread. The boy 
never stopped, and David paused only 
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to refill the coffee-cups from time to 
time and to pour in a pale string of 
condensed milk. And the boy never 
spoke, save once when there oozed 
through his bread-stuffed mouth the 
statement that his “belly was_ scairt 
most. stiff.” 

Presently the boy’s plate was clean 
to shininess—polished by pieces of bread 
with which he had rubbed up the last 
blotch of grease, the last smear of 
yellow. He looked over at the frying- 
pan, in which were a fifth egg and an 
extra strip of bacon. David caught the 
stare, and quickly turned the egg and 
bacon into the boy’s plate. 

The boy looked from the plate to 
David. ‘ Don’t you want it?” he asked 
fearfully. 

“ No.”’ 

The boy waited for no retraction. A 
few minutes later, having finished the 
egg and meat and the remaining slices of 
bread, he leaned back with a profound 
sigh and steadily regarded David. 

At last he said abruptly, “‘ Me name’s 
Tom.” 

“Thanks,” said David. 
your last name?” 

The boy’s defiance and suspicion had 
fallen from him. “ Jenks I calls meself. 
But I dunno. Me old man had a lot o’ 
names—Jones, Simmons, Hall, an’ some 
I forget. He changed ’em for his 
healt’—see? So I ain’t wise to which 
me real name is.” 

Under David’s questioning he became 
communicative about his history. ‘‘ You 
had to be tough meat to live wid me 
old man. Me mudder wasn’t built to 
stand de wear and tear, an’ about de 
time I was foist chased off to school, 
she went out o’ biz. I stayed wid me 
old man till I was twelve. He hit de 
booze hard, an’ kep’ himself in form by 
poundin’ me. He was hell. Since den 
[ been workin’ for meself.” 

It was now twelve by Kate Morgan’s 
clock—an hour past David’s bedtime. 
‘“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“In me clo’es,” Tom answered, grin- 
ning. David found himself liking that 
grin, which pulled the face to one side, 
like a finger in a corner of the mouth. 

‘Where are you going to stay to- 
night?” 

‘Been askin’ meself de same ques- 


“ What’s 
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tion.” He stood up. “ But I guess I’d 
better be chasin’ meself so you can get 
to bed.” 


“Don’t go just yet,” said David. 
He looked at his narrow bed, then 
looked at Tom. “Suppose you stay 


with me to-night. I guess we can double 
up in the bed there.” 

Tom’s mouth fell agape. 
sleep—in—your—bed ? ” 

‘“T asked you to.” 

The boy sank back into his chair. 
“Well, say, you are a queer guy!” he 
burst out. He stared at David, then 
slowly shook his head. “I won’t do it. 
Anyhow, I couldn’t sleep in a bed. It'd 
keep me awake. But I’m up agin it, 
an’ I’ll stay if you’ll let me sleep on de 
floor.” 

“There are no extra bed-clothes.’ 

“ Wouldn’t want ’em if dere was. Too 
hot.” 

So it was settled. ‘Ten minutes later 
the room was dark, David was in bed, 
and ‘Tom was lying in the space between 
the bed’s foot and the wall, with David’s 
coat for extra covering and with Brown- 
ing’s poems and a volume of Moliére as 
a pillow. ‘There was deep silence for 
another ten minutes, then a cautious 
whisper rose from the foot of the bed. 

“ Are you asleep?” 

“No,” said David. 

“Say, why didn’t you 
pinched?” the voice asked. 

No answer. 

The voice rose again. 
gimme dat extry egg?” 

No answer. 

‘Why did you ask me to stay here? 
Ain’t you afraid I'll skin out wid your 
clo’es?” 

Again there was no answer. But 
presently David said, “ Better go to 
sleep, Tom.” 

There was a brief, deep silence, then 
once more the voice came from the foot 
of the bed. “I ain’t just wise to you,” 
said the voice, and there was a note of 
huskiness in it, “ but say, pard, you gits 
my vote!” 


““ Me— 


’ 


have me 


“Why did you 


Vill 


THE first object David’s eyes fell 
upon when they opened the next morn- 
ing was Tom, sitting beside the bed, an 
eager look on his pinched face. ‘The in- 
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stant he saw that David was awake he 
sprang up, and David perceived the boy 
had on one pair of the boxing-gloves. 

“Can you use de mitts?”’ Tom asked 
excitedly. 

“A little. I used to, that is,’ David 
answered, smiling at the odd figure the 
cow-lick, the eager face, the baggy coat, 
and the big boxing-gloves combined to 
make of ‘Tom. 

“Come on, den—git up! 
a go!” 

David slipped out of bed, and while 
he was dressing, Tom entertained him 
with an account of the Corbett-Britt 
fight; cinematograph pictures of which 
he had seen at one of the Bowery 
theaters. ‘Tom danced about the narrow 
space between the bed and the wall, ta- 
king the part of one man, then of the 
other, giving and receiving blows, feint- 
ing, ducking, rushing and being rushed 
against imaginary ropes, and gasping 
out bits of description: 

“Corbett breaks in an’ lands like dis 
—dey clinch—bing! bang! biff!—den 
Jimmie gets in dis peach—Corbett ker- 
plunks—one, two, t’ree, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten—an’ Corbett’s a 
has-been!” 

By this time David was half dressed, 
and had drawn on the other pair of 
gloves. ‘They gravely shook hands and 
drew apart. ‘Be careful, and don’t 
make me a has-been,” David cautioned. 


Let’s have 


“Oh, mudder! Fetch me a step- 
ladder!” besought Tom, looking up- 


ward at David’s head. He spat from 
one side of his mouth, drew his head 
down between his shoulders, rushed in, 
and began directing a fury of blows at 
David’s stomach, which was near the 
level of his fists; and it took all David’s 
long-rusted, but one-time considerable, 
skill to ward off the rapid fists. He 
made no attempt to land a blow himself, 
and this soon drew on him Tom’s wrath. 

“T ain’t no baby!” the boy yelled in 
disgust. ‘“ Punch me!” 

David proceeded to land a few light 
touches about the slight body. 

“A-a-h, punch me!” Tom_ gasped. 
“ Harder!” 

David obeyed, and landed a chest 
blow that sent Tom to his back. David 
dropped to his knees beside him, 
alarmed, for the boy’s face was white 
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and dazed. But Tom rose to an elbow 
and pushed David away; his lips moved 
silently, then with sound, “ Seven, eight, 
nine, ten.” At “ten” he sprang to his 
feet and rushed at David again. 

But David threw up _ his hands. 
“'That’s enough for to-day. And finish 
fights are against the New York law.” 

Tom grumblingly drew off the gloves. 
After their breakfast of bread and coffee 
David asked him what he was going to 
do that day. 

‘Look for odd jobs.” 

‘Where will you stay to-night?” 

‘“ Dunno.” 

“How did you like the floor?” 

“ Bully!” 

‘Well, suppose you come back and 
try it again to-night. Be here at six. 
Will you?” 

“Will I!” gasped the boy. You 
can just bet your grandmudder’s sus- 
penders dat I will!” 

When David returned at six, after an- 
other day of hopeless search, he found 
Tom sitting in the doorway of the tene- 
ment. ‘The boy’s face lighted up with 
his lopsided smile; David felt a quick 
glow at having,some one to give him a 
welcoming look—even though that some 
one were only a stunted boy in an old 
faded slouch hat that from time to time 
slipped down and eclipsed the face. 

They had dinner, and after it they 
set forth on a walk. Tom’s tongue 
maintained a constant clatter; to talk 
was clearly one of his delights. What 
he said was interesting, and was given 
a grotesque vivacity by his snappy dic- 
tion of the streets; but David shivered 
again and again at the knowledge the 
boy had where he should have had 
ignorance. Tom seemed to be an ency- 
clopedia of the wickedness of that part 
of the city, and he rattled off his infor- 
mation in a cheerful, matter-of-fact 
manner. That innocent-looking, second- 
hand store, which was run by a fat old 
lady, was in reality a “fence”; that 
laundry was an opium den; back of that 
brilliantly lighted club-room, whose win- 
dows were labeled “ The Three Friends’ 
Association,” there was a gambling 
joint; that saloon was the hang-out of 
a gang of men and women thieves—and 
so on, missing nothing that he should 
not have known. 


ce 
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The end of their walk took them by 
St. Christopher’s Mission, and this came 


in for a few of Tom’s sentences. It was, 


a great place to steal women’s pocket- 
books. ‘“‘ A lot 0’ swell ladies from Fift’ 
Avenoo comes down here to monkey wid 
de kids. Dey’re easy fruit. I pinched 
two or t’ree fat leathers dere meself.” 

David saw, as definitely as the calen- 
dar sees to-morrow, the future of this 
boy, if there were no influence counter 
to the influence that was now sweeping 
him toward his fate. He saw arrest 
(Tom had boasted that he had been 
arrested once)—prison—a hardening of 
the boy’s nature—a life of crime. He 
heard little of the rest of the boy’s 
chatter, and presently he came to a de- 
cision —a very unpretentious decision, 
for he was poorer than poverty, and 
what confidence he once had in his 
personal influence had slipped away. 
But the little he could do for the boy, 
that he would do. 

“How would you like to stay with me 
for a while, ‘om?” he asked when they 
were back in his room. “TI can’t offer 
you anything but the floor for a bed— 
and perhaps not that after a few weeks.” 

“PD’you mean I can stay wid you?” 
Tom cried, springing up, his eyes 
agleam. “Say, dat’ll be great! We'll 
divide on de price! An’ we'll have a 
little go wid de mitts every day.” 

“Very well! But I want to place one 
condition on your staying. You’re to be 
strictly honest with me, and you're not 
to steal. You understand?” 

The boy made a grimace. “ All right 
—since you ask me. But say, you're 
queer!” 

The next morning David bought 
Tom a red cotton sweater, and advanced 
him a quarter with which to buy a stock 
of papers. Two weeks passed, every 
day very much like the one before it. 
David found no work, and Tom made 
but little. During the two weeks the 
rent fell due, and most of David's 
library went to a_ second-hand-book 
dealer, the proceeds going to the land- 
lady. Then, two or three at a time, the 
rest of the books were carried to the 
second-hand store. 

At length came a morning when there 
was not a cent, and when, to perfect the 
day’s despair, David awoke with a burn- 
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ing soreness throughout his body—the 
consequence of having been caught the 
day before in a cold rain and having 
walked about for several hours in his 
wet clothes. He crawled out of bed, 
but soon crept in again. His muscles 
could make no search for work that day. 

Tom proposed a doctor. David dis- 
missed the suggestion; doctors required 
money. But, money or no money, Tom 
saw there had to be one thing—food. 
He sat gazing for several minutes at the 
boxing-gloves, their last negotiable pos- 
session, which his favor had thus far 
kept out of the pawn-shop; then with 
a set face he put them under his arm 
and walked out of the room. He re- 
turned with fifty cents. 

That night ‘Tom came home discour- 
aged. He had hunted work all day, but 
no one wanted him. “ Dey all wanted 
to hire a good suit o’ clo’es,” he ex- 
plained to David. But the next morn- 
ing he seemed confident. “I t’ought of 
a place where I t’ink I can git a job,” 
he said as he started away, after having 
prepared for David a breakfast that 
David’s feverish lips could not touch. 

His confidence was well founded, for 
that evening he entered the room with 
an arm-load of bundles. ‘‘ Look at dis, 
will you!” he cried, dropping the par- 
cels on the bed. ‘‘ Bread, an’ butter, an’ 
eggs, an’ steak—ev’ryt’ing. You got to 
git well now! You're goin’ to git 
fat!” 

David, in his surprise, sat up in bed. 
“Why, where did you get all those 
things?” 

“Didn’t I say I'd git a job? Well, 
I did! In a big hardware store. I’m 
errand-boy—ev’ryt’ing! De boss say: 
‘Tom, do dis; Tom, do dat.’ I do ’em 
all, quick! De next minute I say to de 
boss, ‘ Anyt’ing else?’ He pays me six 
a week, I’m so quick.” 

“But you’ve only worked a day. You 
haven’t been paid already?” 

“Sure. I hands de boss a piece 0’ 
talk: me mudder’s sick, an’ I needs 
ready coin bad. So he pays me a dollar 
év’ry day.” 

David made a mental note that later 
there must be a few more remarks on 
the subject of lying; but this was not 
the time to reprove Tom’s fib. He took 
the boy’s hand in his hot, weak grasp. 


“You're mighty good to me, Tom,” he 
said, huskily. 

Tom’s face slipped to one side and 
twitched. His blinking eyes avoided 
David’s gaze. “Oh, dat’s nuttin’,” he 
gruffly returned. ‘‘ Nobody goes back 
on his pal.” 

At the end of the first week of 
David’s illness Kate Morgan returned 
home, having given up her position, and 
thenceforward she prepared most of his 
meals, chatted much with him, and lent 
him ten-cent novels. One result of their 
chats was that Kate became more firmly 
convinced than ever that David had 
been a thief of great skill and daring. 
Contradiction availed him nothing. 

“Your last haul was a big one—you 
told me so yourself,” she would say. 
“And only the top-notchers have your 
kind of language and manners.” 

One day she returned to the matter of 
her former prophecy. “ You’ve had 
enough of this,” she said. “‘ When you 
get out of bed and get your strength 
back, you'll be at the old game again. 
You see!” 

During this time Tom left for work 
regularly at half past seven, and _ re- 
turned regularly at half past six; and 
every evening he insisted on turning his 
dollar in to David, to be spent under 
David’s direction. One night, as Tom 
was giving frightful punishment to an 
imaginary opponent with the boxing- 
gloves—he had redeemed them with part 
of his second day’s pay—several coins 
slipped out of his pocket and went ring- 
ing upon the floor. When Tom rose 
from picking them up, David’s white 
face was gazing at him in sorrowful 
accusation. The boy paled before the 
look. He twisted about and was silent 
for a moment. Then he asked mechan- 
ically, almost without breath, ‘‘ What’s 
de matter?” 

‘““Haven’t you been stealing from 
your employers?” David asked in a low, 
painful voice. 

The boy’s color come back. ‘“ No, I 
ain’t. Honest.” 

“Then where did you get that 
money?” 

“Why—why, Kate Morgan give it to 
me. She t’ought I might want to buy 
a few extry t’ings.” 

David was unconvinced, but from 
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principle he gave Tom the benefit of 
the doubt. ‘lo accept money from a 
woman waked the natural masculine re- 
pugnance in him; so a moment later, 
when Kate Morgan came in, he said to 
her: “I want to thank you for lending 
that money to Tom; I understand and 
appreciate—but I don’t need the money. 
You must take it back.” 

“What money?” she asked blankly. 

She turned about on Tom, who was 
sitting at the foot of the bed where 
David could not see him. The boy’s 
face was very white, and he was hardly 
breathing. He looked appealingly at 
her. 

Kate’s face darkened. ‘‘ Tom,” she 
said sharply, “I told you not to tell 
that!” 

When she had gone, David called 
Tom to him and took his hand. “I beg 
your pardon, Tom,” he said. 

Tom made no answer at all. 

During these days, when David was 
not chatting with Kate, or reading about 
the love of the fair mill-girl and the 
mill-owner’s son, he was wanly staring 
into his future. He longed for the day 
when he could begin search again—and 
that day was also his great fear. Often 
he lay thinking for hours of Helen 
Chambers. He thought of the lovers 
she must have; of her marriage that 
might not be far off; of the noble place 
she would have in life—honored, ad- 
mired, a doer of good. He would never 
meet her, never speak to her—never see 
her, save, perhaps, as he had been doing, 
from places of shadow. 

Well—he prayed that she might be 
happy! 

IX 


Ir was toward four o’clock of the 
day before Thanksgiving—an afternoon 
of genial crispness. The low-hung sun, 
visible in the tenement districts only in 
west-reaching streets, was softened to a 
ruddy disk by the light November haze. 
Before the entrance to the club-house of 
the mission were massed two or three 
hundred children. Here was _ child- 
hood’s every size; and here were rags 
and dirt—well-worn and _ well-mended 
decency—the cheap finery of poverty’s 
aristocracy. 

There was much pushing and elbow- 
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ing in a struggle to hold place or ‘to 
get nearer the entrance, and the elbowed 
and elbowing pelted one another with 
high-keyed words. But, on the whole, 
theirs was a holiday mood; the faces, 
lighted by the red sunlight that flowed 
eastward through the deep street, were 
eagerly expectant. 

Across the way stood a boy, near the 
size of the largest children in the crowd. 
He wore a red sweater, and his hands 
rested in the pockets of baggy trousers, 
voluminously rolled up at the bottom. 
He was watching the nervous group 
with curiosity and a species of crafty 
meditation in his gleaming, — black- 


browed eyes. It was Tom. Had David, 


seen him there, he might have thought 
the boy had paused for a moment while 
out on an errand for his employer; but 
if Tom was on an errand, it was evi- 
dently not one of driving importance, 
for he remained standing in his place 
minute after minute. 

Presently he crossed the street and 
drew up to a _ beshawled girl, whose 
black stockings were patched with white 
skin. 

“Hey, sister—what’s de row?” he 
asked, giving her a light jab with his 
elbow. 

She turned to him a thin face that 
ordinarily must have been listless, but 
that was now quickened with excite- 
ment. “It’s the children’s Thanks- 
giving party,” she explained. 

“Wot you wearin’ out the pavement 
for? Why don’t you go in?” 

“Tt ain’t time for the doors to open 
yet.” 

Tom fell back and stood in the out- 
skirts of the crowd, occasionally sliding 
the tip of his tongue through the long 
groove of his mouth, the same medita- 
tive look upon his watchful face. Soon 
the door swung open and the crowd 
surged forward, to be halted by a low, 
ringing voice: ‘Come,  children!— 
Please let’s all get into line first, and 
march in order.” 

Two middle-aged women, enclosed by 
a subdued air of wealth, appeared 
through the door and marched down 
the three steps and among the children. 
The boy’s eyes closed to bright slits, his 
lips drew back from his teeth. The 
next instant a third woman appeared 
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at the top of the steps—young, tall, 
fresh-looking, gracefully dignified. 

“ Ain’t she a. queen!” Tom ejacu- 
lated to himself. 

She paused a moment and bent over 
to speak to a child, and the boy dis- 
covered that the rich, low-pitched voice 
he had heard was hers. As she stood 
so, the front of her tailored coat swung 
open, and Tom caught a glimpse of 
a silver-mounted bag hooked with a 
silver clasp to her belt. A_ brighter 
gleam sprang into his eyes. 

She came down the steps, pushed in 
among the children, and with the other 
two women began to form the group 
into a double line. Tom, with quick, 
“squirming movements, edged through to 
the inner circle of the excited crowd, 
in which she was tightly buried up to 
her shoulders. At intervals he gave 
sharp upward glances at her face; she 
was entirely absorbed in making ordered 
lines of this entanglement. The rest of 
the time his eyes were fastened on her 
belt—waiting. Presently the children 
were thrown turbulently about her by 
one of those waves of motion that sweep 
through crowds, and he managed to be 
pressed against her, the left side of his 
coat held open to shield off possible eyes. 
His right hand crept deftly forward un- 
der her coat—found the bag—loosened 
it. 


But suddenly a child’s shoulder was’ 


jammed against his closed hand, dri- 
ving it against the young woman’s side, 
and for an instant holding it captive. 
She glanced down and saw Tom’s arm. 
Instantly her firm grasp closed about 
the wrist and jerked out the hand, which 
dropped the bag. Like a flash Tom de- 
livered a blow upon her wrist. She 
gave a sharp cry of pain, but her grip 
did not break. As he struck again she 
caught him about the wrist with her free 
hand. He jerked and twisted violently, 
but her hands had a firm, out-of-doors 
strength. He was prisoner. 

The startled cries of ‘“ Pickpocket!” 
and “Get a cop!” sprang up in the 
shrill voices of the children. The young 
woman, very pale but composed, looked 
sternly down at Tom. “So, young man, 
I’ve caught you in the very act,” she 
said slowly. 

He looked sullenly at the pavement. 
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“What shall I do with you?” 

Tom raised his shoulders. 
your biz,” he answered gruffly. 

“Arrest him!” “ They’ve gone for a 
cop!” shouted childish voices. 

The young woman regarded him si- 
lently for a moment. ‘ Of course, you 
expect to be arrested?” she demanded. 

The boy sent up a quick glance. He 
had discerned kindness in her face be- 
fore, and for all its severity, kindness 
was in it now. He dropped his head, 
the sullenness seemed to go out of him, 
and his body began to tremble. The 
next instant his sleeve was against his 
face and he was blubbering. 

“You’re sorry, are you? Don’t you 
think it would have been better to have 
been sorrier a little earlier?” 

“T couldn’t help it!” sobbed the boy. 

“ You couldn’t help it?” 

“No! It was because o’ me brudder. 
I’ve never stole before. Honest, lady. 
But me poor brudder’s been sick for 
t’ree mont’s. I tried to find a job. I 
can’t find none. Our money’s all gone, 
an’ dere ain’t no one but me. What can 
I do, lady? Let me poor brudder 
starve?” 

“You're telling me the truth?” the 
young woman asked slowly. 

One of Tom’s sharp eyes peeped up 
at her, and saw sympathy struggling with 
unbelief. His  blubbering increased. 
“De God’s trut’, lady! You can send 
me to hell if it ain’t. Me brudder’s 
sick—dere’s nuttin’ to eat, an’ no medi- 
cine, an’ nobody’d gimme work. So help 
me God!” 

At this instant the cry rose, ‘ Here’s 
the policeman!” and almost at once the 
officer, pressing through the alley that 
opened among the children, had his 
hand on Tom’s collar. 

“So, you was caught with the goods 
on,” he cried, giving the boy a rough 
shake. ‘‘ Well, you chase along with me! 
Come along, lady. It’s only two blocks 
to the station.” 

He jerked Tom forward and started 
away. But the young woman, who still 
held one of Tom’s wrists, did not move. 
“ Will you wait, please?” she said quiet- 
ly, a flash in her brown eyes. ‘‘ What 
right have you to touch this boy?” 

“Why, didn’t he nab your pocket- 
book?” 


“ Dat’s 
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“No one saw him do it, unless it 
was I.” 

“ Well, 
enough!” 

‘“1’m not saying,” she said, looking at 
him very steadily. “No one here can 
say whether he tried to take it, or some 
one else tried to and I happened to seize 
the wrong person. You can arrest him 
only on complaint. I am the only one 
who can make complaint. And I make 
none. ” 


you seen him. That’s 


’ 


Please let go! 

The policeman stared, but his hand 
dropped from Tom’s collar. 

“Thank you. Now, you,” she turned 
to Tom, “you look me in the face. 
What you told me is the truth?” 

During the moment of controversy 
Tom’s free hand had moved quickly be- 
tween his mouth and his cheeks. It was 
a tear-streaked face, in it an agony of 
earnestness, that he now raised to the 
young woman. “God help me, it’s 
nuttin’ but de trut’!’’ he said, his free 
hand upon his heart. 

“We'll see.” She called one of the 
women to her side. ‘‘ You can easily 


’ 


get on without me, Mrs. Hartwell,” she 


said in a low voice. ‘‘ The most im- 
portant thing for me is to look into this 
boy’s case. I’m going to have him take 
me to his brother—if there is a 
brother.” 

Tom overheard the last sentence. He 
paled. ‘ Please don’t take me to me 
brudder,” he begged, a new ring in his 
voice. “ He t’inks I’m honest. What’ll 
he tink when you tell him? He'll 
t’row me out! Don’t take me. What’s 
de use? I told you de trut’.” 

“Tf there is a brother, he must be 
told the truth; if there is no brother, we 
must know the truth,” she answered. 
She asked the policeman to follow at a 
distance, and then asked Tom to lead 
them to his home. 

‘An’ see that you take us to the right 
place too!” said the officer, with a 
warning look. ‘An’ don’t try to get 
away, for I’ll be watchin’ you.” 
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They started off. The young woman 
did not take Tom’s arm, for the same 
reason that she had asked the police- 
man to follow several yards behind— 
that there might be no apparent cap- 
ture, and no curious trailing crowd. 

Tom’s body palpitated with dread of 
facing David—of what David would 
say to him, of the way David would 
look at him, but most of all of the 
change in David’s attitude toward him 
when these accusers should make plain 
that for two weeks he had been lying 
and stealing. He thought of escape— 
he could get away from this young 
woman easily enough; but a glance at 
the officer behind assured him that to 
try would mean merely the exchange of 
a kind captor for a harsh one. He pre- 
ferred his chances with the young 
woman. So he led them on, his dread 
swelling with every step that brought 
them nearer to David. 

The policeman was left at the tene- 
ment entrance. Tom guided the young 
woman to his door, paused chokingly 
there, then led her into the little room. 

David was lying in a doze, his face 
turned upward. She glanced at him— 
started—drew a step  nearer—stared 
down at the thin face on the pillow. 
One trembling hand reached out and 
caught the back of the chair; she 
was very pale—very pale—she hardly 
breathed. 

Tom, seeing his chance to escape, 
slipped from the room and took refuge 
in the Morgan flat. The closing door 
roused David from his light sleep. He 
slowly opened his eyes—opened them 
upon the white face looking down at 
him. The face seemed unreal, merely 
the face in a frequent dream. He closed 
his eyes, then opened them. ‘The face 
was still there. A great, wild, dizzy 
thrill went through him. He stared. 

Slowly his haggard face rose from the 
pillow and he rested upon his elbow— 
and he still stared. “ Miss Chambers! ” 
he whispered at last, marveling. 


(To be continued) 





CONCEALMENT 
Fain would I hide my grief from all men’s sight; 
Lest you should grieve, most fain would I be gay: 
For your sake, dear, the hopeless tears by night— 
For your dear sake, the hopeful smile by day. 


Margaret Ashmun 
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HE circumstances of Carstair’s mar- 
riage were peculiar. Idling away 
his time in the sunshine of the Riviera, he 
came upon her one afternoon as he 
rounded the brow of a crowning cliff. 
She was standing there alone, gazing out 
over the sea, completing, beautifying a 
picture that he had hitherto thought com- 
plete, beautiful with a perfect beauty. 

Tall she was, and lithe and graceful. 
She wore no hat, and the sun touched 
lovingly the live, glowing masses of her 
hair. Her eyes were dark, wistful, un- 
derstanding, and her nose such as the 
Greeks gave to the work of their hearts 
and hands. Her lips were full and red 
and sensitive, and delicately curved. 
The wind whipped her gown about her 
and billowed her hair with plaguing 
fingers; but, unknowing, uncaring, she 
stood gazing at the far-stretching sea, 
tossing white and blue and touched with 
the gold of a dying day. 

He went to her side. ‘Together they 
watched silently until the sun’s red eye 
reluctantly sank beneath the piled-up 
crags in the west. 

“It is beautiful,” he said at length 
softly. 

“It is God’s,” she replied, yet more 
softly. 

And within a week they were made 
man and wife in the quaint little chapel 
of white stone from the door of which 
one may gaze far across the blue ocean 
to where it meets the softer-tinted sky. 

Nor was he by nature emotional or 
impulsive. Rather were his mental proc- 
esses consistently slow and deliberative. 
It was that he had been swirled into 
a vortex of life’s currents, a vortex 
which has overwhelmed many a stronger 
swimmer than he. Had you at the time 
asked him who his wife was, of what 


family, of what possessions, he would 
only have smiled, and would have told 
you simply, “I love her.” That, to 
him, was a sufficient, all-embracing an- 
swer. For when strong emotion seizes 
a complex nature it leaves it even simpler 
than simple. And so he took what the 
gods gave and asked no questions, for 
he was content, happy, in the fulness of 
their giving. 

The weeks of their honeymoon were 
to him long days of pure happiness. 
Anticipation had not told him, had not 
led him even to believe in, or to compre- 
hend, the joys that realization brought. 
She was of those women who under- 
stand, quick of perception and quick of 
sympathy, with an infinite appreciation 
of the things that God has made. 

And then, at Alexandria, she took the 
fever and he was roughly swirled from 
the vortex and cast heavily, stunningly, 
upon the cold, wet sands of loneliness. 

For some weeks he lived in a vague, 
non-understanding despair—lonely, lone- 
ly—he himself could scarce probe the 
depths of that loneliness. As he looked 
back upon his life before he had known 
her, it seemed flat and unpfofitable, a 
barren waste of piled-up days of noth- 
ingness. As he looked ahead, at what 
his life would be—but he did not look 
ahead; he dared not. 

He tried to find the beauties of God’s 
handiwork. They were gone. The blue 
sky, the tossing ocean, were simply sky 
and ocean. The white, purple-streaked 
cliffs, against which the frothing waves 
beat wildly, like mad dogs trying ever 
vainly to reach their prey so far above, 
were merely cliffs. And the gulls, whirl- 
ing through the air on white, wide- 
spreading wings, were only gulls. That 
was all. And he wondered vaguely what 
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SHE WAS STANDING THERE ALONE, GAZING OUT OVER THE SEA 
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he had seen in all these things to fill 
him with such a joy as had been his 
so short a time agone. 

He found travel useless, futile, and 
yet no more futile than resting in one 
place with sorrow and loneliness as his 
sole companions. His grief dogged him 
through the bright days and through the 
dark, long hours of the night. 

He was a man of no family, no busi- 
ness interests, and few friends; for there 
are few people in this world who really 
understand. Of enemies, too, he had 
none; which was perhaps unfortunate, 
for enemies oftentimes form a diversion 
that friends cannot. He was alone with 
himself and with his grief. 

Then came a desire to go to her home, 
as a Mohammedan makes pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He wished to see and know 
the place where she had lived, the peo- 
ple whom she had known—to be where 
she had been. And with him, for he was 
a man of abundant means, such a desire 
was but the precursor of its fulfilment. 
He remembered her name upon the mar- 
riage register—Jane Northcott; and that 
the place of her birth had been Norom- 
bock, Maine. 


II 


Ir was on a bright October morning 
that he alighted from the train. For a 
long time after the cars had gone, he 
stood on the platform of the tiny, garish- 
ly painted station, gazing down the long, 
maple-lined vista of the village street. 
The breath of fall was in the air, and 
the leaves had already been touched with 
the magic hand of the new-born frost. 

At last he turned to the station-agent 
who, meditatively chewing a straw, was 
eying him with the interest that a rustic 
always accords a stranger. 

“Can you tell me where the North- 
cott place is?” Carstair inquired. 

“Guess I kin,” replied the agent, 
tersely. 

Carstair waited, expecting him to con- 
tinue. But the station-agent was again 
chewing his straw and gazing at him in 
the same, questionless interest. 

“Well, where is it?” queried Carstair 
with some impatience, for he did not 
understand the painful exactitude with 
which questions in New England must 
be asked. 

16 
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“Bout a mile beyond the cross-roads,” 
returned the agent. 

“Can I walk it?” asked Carstair. 

“Fur’s I’m consarned ye kin,” re- 
turned the other. 

Carstair was now beginning to under- 
stand the peculiarities indigenous to the 
inhabitant, so he rephrased his query. 

“ How far is it?” 

“ Better’n three mile.” 

‘““T wish to be driven there. 
tell me of some one?” 

“It'll cost ye two bits,’ admonished 
the cautious agent. 

“ Very well,” replied Carstair. “ That 
is satisfactory.” 
The agent 
called nasally. 

A long-legged, lank-bodied man ap- 
peared from the station, hitched up his 
trousers with their one suspender, and 
came down the platform with flapping 
hat-brim. 

“Drive this gent down ter ole Mis’ 
Northcott’s farm,” ordered the agent, 
“‘an’ take keer an’ git back here before 
one o’clock.” 

As they drove along over the white 
dust of the village street, there came to 


Will you 


turned. ‘“ Hank!” he 


Carstair, in the ever-shifting frames of 
the huge trees, pretty glimpses of tiny, 
white houses with green blinds and with 
great iron knockers upon the doors. 


Prim fences separated frost-touched 
lawns from the sidewalks, and in them 
were little gates leading into prim paths 
lined with green hedges and whitewashed 
stones from the seashore. A frightened 
hen ran squawking from beneath the 
horses’ jogging feet. A sleeping collie, 
too, rose from his perilous bed in the 
middle of the road and trotted lazily to 
safer quarters. 

Soon they left the village behind. On 
all sides lay great, rolling hills, covered 
with a gorgeous carpet of red and yel- 
low and gold. Here and there stood a 
white farmhouse, with its cohorts of 
weather-tinged barns and outbuildings, 
its yellow fields strewn with the débris 
of the dying year’s garnered harvest. 

They passed a quaint, little school- 
house. A glimpse into the entry re- 
vealed worn caps and long-stringed sun- 
bonnets dangling from pegs on the wall, 
and through the open windows came the 
sound of young voices, singing. They 
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were untrained, discordant, but they 
filled Carstair with a vague heart-long- 
ing. For he was childless. 

Himself moodless, like all rustics, the 
driver had no respect for the moods of 
others, and he broke harshly, jarringly, 
into Carstair’s thoughts as the clatter of 
a falling dish might send scattering the 
harmonies of soft music. 

““T guess you mought be on bizness,” 
he ventured tentatively. 

Carstair did not answer. 

“Mebbe a undertaker,’”’ continued the 
driver, eying Carstair’s mourning garb. 

Again Carstair did not answer. But 
the driver’s rustic persistency was not 
easily discouraged. 

“They’s a fine chance fer a under- 
taker here,” he continued. ‘“ Hain’t had 
no undertaker here since Bill Peters died, 
an’ we had ter sen’ him plumb ter Port- 
land ter be undertook. Bill was a 
great undertaker, though,” continued the 
driver reminiscently. ‘‘ He was shore a 
fine undertaker an’ a nice feller, too. 
Run fer selec’man once, but he got 
licked.” 

He stopped and waited politely for his 
fare to take up the conversation. But 
the fare seemed uncommunicative. 

“Mebbe ye know ole Mis’ North- 
cott?”’ asked the driver, at length. 

Carstair shook his head. ‘ No,” he 
said. 

“ Relative 0’ 
driver. 

“A connection,” replied Carstair, 
losing all hope of further reflection and 
deciding to submit with the best possible 
grace. 

“T knowed her darter—knowed her 
good,” continued the driver. “‘ Went ter 
deestric’ schule with her fer five year. 
She was as purty a gal as ever I see. 
Her aunt in Bostin took her away arter 
a wile ter eddicate her, though as fer 
me, I couldn’t never see why a deestric’ 
schule warn’t eddication enough fer any 
one. It’s all / ever hed.” 

Carstair at last was interested. 
then?” he prompted. 

“Wall, she uster come back here 
sometimes, rigged up powerful like them 
fash’on-plates that comes with them 
Sunday papers, on’y a heap purtier. Her 
aunt in Bostin was richer’n mud, an’ 
sort o’ ’dopted her, ye see.” 


hern?”’ 


persisted the 


“ And 
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“When was the last time she visited 
her home?” asked Carstair gently. 

The driver considered a moment. “I 
guess it must of bin four year ago,” he 
returned. “ Lemme see. It was the sum- 
mer Lem Black’s dog had hydrophoby 
an’ bit Jake Bennet’s darter, Lucy. Her 
mother was a niece o’ ole Jedge Killam, 
y know. 

“Yes,” he went on, “it was four year 
ago. She come here with her husban’ 
an’ ” 

“What!” cried Carstair quickly, 
amazement, disbelief in his voice. 

“ Her husban’, I said,” answered the 
driver. ‘“ Hain’t nawthin’ strange in 
thet, is they?” 

‘But you must be mistaken,” ex- 
claimed Carstair. 

““Mistook?”’ queried the driver in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Not me! Didn’t I drive 
’em out hum in this same waggin here 
an’ didn’t she interdooce him ter me as 
her husban’? An’ didn’t they have their 
young un with ’em? An’ didn’t she tell 
me it was theirn? Huh!” 

Carstair’s head was awhirl. His tem- 
ples throbbed. He could not under- 
stand. He could not, he would not, be- 
lieve. 

“The young un lives down whar 
you’re a goin’ now,” he heard the driver 
say, ‘an’ she’s ez purty a gal as her ma 
was at her age an’ looks so much like 
her thet when I seen her the fust time 
I hunted ’round fer my books, a think- 
in’ I was a goin’ ter deestric’ schule 
ag’in.” Carstair faintly heard the 
raucous laugh that followed the bucolic 
witticism. 

“T jes’ rec’lec’ now,” he heard the 
driver continue, ‘‘thet she did come 
down here once arter thet time. She 
come alone, ’cep’ fer the young un, an’ 
she was thin an’ pale ez plaster an’ 
looked all tuckered out. She ’lowed she 
was goin’ ter leave the young un with her 
ma an’ go a gallivantin’. An’ she did. 
Lawyer Simmons’s son, who works in 
Bostin in a bank— it’s on State Street, I 
b’lieve—come home jes’ when we was 
all a wonderin’ whar her husban’ was, 
an’ why she didn’t take her young un 
with her, an’ what made her look so 
petered out an’ worrit, an’ he said that 
she warn’t married re 

Carstair turned on him fiercely. 


’ 


“at's 
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a lie!’’ he cried from between clenched 
teeth. ‘‘A damnable, accursed lie!” 

The driver shrank back into his corner. 

“Thar hain’t no call fer you ter git 
so ravin’, ez I kin see,” he mumbled be- 
tween fear and indignation. 

“Say it’s a lie, damn you!” cried 
Carstair, bending tensely toward him. 
“Say it’s a lie!” 

““T never b’lieved it,” said the driver, 
with timorous virtue. “I’m jest a tellin’ 
you what Lawyer Simmons’s son says.” 
He shook the reins to quicken the lagging 
horse, still eying his passenger nervously. 

Then Carstair’s reason returned. It 
was not the driver, poor fool. He was 
but a country gossip, and the talk of 
country gossips is but one part fact to 
ten parts fancy. It was, of course, a 
calumny, a vile slander. She had been 
so good, so pure, so tender, so honest, so 
filled with the milk of human kindness. 
Why did they place this horrid, burning 
stain upon her memory? Ah, God! 
would not they let even that remain to 
him, and unsmirched, in his loneliness? 

And then, with deadening, dulling 


force, the sharp, insistent voice of reason 


cried loudly, making itself plain even 
above the tumult of warring emotions in 
his breast. Why had she never spoken 
to him of her past, as he had of his to 
her? And there rose to stare him black- 
ly in the face several little unexplained 
occurrences to which, at the time, he had 
attached no significance; but which now 
brought to him that missing meaning 
increased a thousandfold. There had 
been a time, he remembered, when he 
had spoken of the duties of marriage; 
and she had been strangely restless at 
his words, unwilling either to talk or to 
listen. 

Then, as quickly, as stunningly as a 
flash of lightning in a pitch-black sky, 
it came to him that he was tearing down 
the gods that he had erected for his 
soul’s worship. And he almost cried 
aloud. 

He was awakened from the pitiless 
persecution of his thoughts by a loud, 
“Whoa thar!” from the driver and the 
checking of the wagon, followed by a 
“Here we air.” 

Mechanically he dismounted, and ta- 
king a bill from his pocket, tendered it 
to the driver, saying that he wanted no 
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change. The driver took the bill and 
gazed at it in wide-mouthed amazement. 
Placing it carefully in his pocket, he 
gathered up the reins. 

“Crazy ez a_ loon,” 
“ G’lang!” 


he muttered. 


III 


CarsTair’s eyes looked long before 
his mind saw. When at length both 
eyes and mind worked together he found 
that he was standing on the grass-grown 
walk before a tiny, trimly kept cottage. 
It had the same prim front path, the 
same whitewashed, sea-rounded stones, 
the same dull green hedges, and there 
was a trailing wistaria draped gauntly 
over the front porch. 

He opened the iron gate in the low, 
slate wall that separated lawn from 
sidewalk, and, going to the front door, 
raised the heavy knocker. The harsh 
noise rang through the house and he 
waited, listening. ‘There were footsteps 
inside, and then the door swung slowly 
open. 

He looked up. Before him stood an 
old woman, worn, gray haired, her 
shoulders stooped with work, her face 
lined with care. The eyes beneath the 
steel bows of her spectacles gleamed sus- 
piciously and forbiddingly. 

“Ts this Mrs. Northcott?” he asked, 
though he felt and knew that it was 
not. 

“No,” she answered curtly. 

“Ts she in?” asked Carstair. 

“‘ She’s in, but she won’t be long,” was 
the reply in lowered, but still uncom- 
promising, tones. ‘“‘ She’s dyin’.” 

Then through the gloom of the dark- 
ened house there came a thin, weak 
voice, and yet strangely sweet in tone as 
had been that so well known and so 
well loved by the man before the door. 

“Who is it?” it asked. ‘ Does he 
bring a message from my Jennie?” 

“Not from her,” Carstair replied 
slowly, “ but of her.” 

“Tell him to come in,’ 
voice. 

Carstair entered. 

“ This way,” surlily directed the serv- 
ant. She guided him through the sub- 
dued light of the hall, with its prim hat- 
rack and marble-topped table, and into 
a darkened room. 


’ 


requested the 
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’ In the wasted figure upon the white 
bed he at once recognized the mother of 
his wife. The bright, sunken eyes gazed 
up at him from a face that, despite sick- 
ness and sorrow, held tenderness and 
sympathy and traces of the beauty that 
he knew so well. 

Carstair stood by the bedside. 

“T am ” he stopped suddenly, re- 
membering. “I knew your daughter,” 
he said at last simply. 

The deep-set eyes glowed with eager- 
ness and mother-love. 

“You bring me news of her?” she 
asked quickly. “ When shall I see her?” 

Carstair looked at the slender, blue- 
veined hand, clutching nervously the 
patchwork counterpane. 

“Soon,” he replied gently. 

“Ah, I have so longed to see her be- 
fore I go,” she cried weakly. ‘She is 
coming to me?” 

Carstair shook his head slowly. “ You 
are going to her,” he said yet more 
softly. 

She understood. The burning eyes 
closed slowly, a sigh quivered on the 
shrunken lips; but it was a sigh of joy 


rather than of sorrow, for the expression 
of the thin, white face was not of fear, 
but of gladness, for the going. 

The quick patter of a child’s feet was 
heard in the hall, and a little girl entered 


the room. At once Carstair recognized 
her. It was the child of his wife! 

He could not but have known her. 
She had her mother’s hair, her mother’s 
dark, serious eyes, her mother’s sensi- 
tive lips. She was a beautiful child, for 
she had all the beauty of her mother— 
his wife! 

He felt his heart close throbbingly. 
He gazed with fiercely warring emo- 


A DAWN 
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tions at the child—the child which 
should have been his, who could now 
have none. There were in his soul love 
and hate, pain, and the stinging barbs 
of unfulfilled, hopeless desire, for he saw 
tantalizingly before him the treasure of 
which he had: been robbed. Hateful, 
hateful she was to him, speaking more elo- 
quently than in words of his wife and a 
father that was not he; and yet when he 
looked upon her in the fresh, beautiful 
innocence of childhood, with wide-open, 
serious eyes gazing so steadily into his, 
he felt his heart thrill with a glow that 
had been gone since that Egyptian morn- 
ing. 
With childish bashfulness, she clung 
to the skirts of the abigail, gazing up at 
him questioningly and yet without fear. 
And Carstair, looking full into those 
eyes—the eyes of his wife—felt the 
hatred and the stinging pain leave his 
heart. He held out his hands toward 
his wife’s child. 

“Come,” he said softly. 

She looked at him a moment longer. 
Then, loosing her little fingers from the 
skirts she held, she went to him trust- 
ingly. 

Stooping, he raised her in his arms 
and held her to his breast. The tangled 
yellow curls, like fine-spun silk, clustered 
against the blackness of his coat. She 
nestled her head upon his shoulder and 
sighed a broken little sigh of childish 
content. 

Carstair turned. Through the dark- 
ened hall he made his way and out into 
the brightness of the day. 

A robin, perched upon a swinging bow, 
greeted him with full-throated song; and 
the sun and the sky and the distant hills 
again were beautiful. 


SONG 


Gop hath put me here 
In earth’s goodly sphere 
To sing the joy of the day, 
A strong glad song, 
If the road be long, 
To my fellows in the way. 


So I make my song of the good glad light 
That falls from the gate of the sun, 

And the clear cool wind that bloweth good 
To my brother Everyone. 


Ezra Pound 
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HEARTSEASE 


| CHANCED a little maid to meet 
(How like a lissom flower was she!) 
Who, with a modest mien and sweet, 
A bunch of heartsease gave to me. 


Since looking in her pansy eyes, 
So witching was their subtle thrall, 
Like one who walks in grievous wise, 
No heart’s ease have I[ had at all! 


Sennett Stephens 


THE UNREFORMED SPELLER 


-O-V-E or 1-u-v— 

I vow ’tis all the same to me 
When I gaze into Chloe’s eyes, 
So deep and wise, 

So soft and fair, 
And find it there! 


K-i-s-t, or t’other way 

Before the great reformer’s day— 
I do not care a little bit 

How you spell it, 

As long as I make frequent trips 
To Chloe’s lips! 


As for that other word, “ carest,” 
Spell it however you think best— 
I'll not ask why 

As long as I 

Enjoy those dear largesses 

My Chloe lavishes when she caresses. 


Indeed, spell any way you please, 
And vex me not with etymologies; 
Nor think me in the very least concerned 
If you are lettered or unlearned, 
For I—what need is there to tell?— 
Rest quite content beneath my Chloe’s 
spell. 
Blakeney Gruy 


A BALLAD OF CHANCES 


| AM about to write a play, 
And fondly hope that I’ll succeed; 
I do not know if it will pay, 
But I’ll put Virtue in the lead; 
The villain will be forced to bleed, 
And vice will quick be battered down; 
I wonder will the public heed, 
Arid will they read a play by Brown? 


I'll write a cheerful roundelay, 
I'll tell of glen, and lee, and mead; 
In flowery paths my Muse shall stray; 
I’ll sing of rose, and tree, and reed. 
Ah, when my Pegasus is freed, 


I hope the public will not frown, 
But with great cheers salute my steed. 
Ah, will they hail the verse of Brown? 


And when a novel I essay, 

For your encouragement I'll plead. 
While fiction holds such potent sway, 

Perhaps the public feels the need 

Of just the sort my pen shall breed. 
Just think of it—all over town 

My name and fame may quickly speed; 
But will they welcome tales by Brown? 


ENVOY 


Prince, people, famous books may read, 
And plays and poems of renown, 

And say they are much pleased, indeed. 
Pray, who will read the works of Brown? 


Nathan M. Levy 


WITH MARIE 


HE heart of the fire is flashing desire; 
The shadows beyond the bright hearth 
are our dreams. 
Her cheek’s like a rose, where the ruddy 
light glows, 
And her eyes are half closed to her fancies, 
it seems. 
braggart King 
glorious! 
Without you may bellow threats dreadful 
and dire, 
But to-night I’m a craven, 
heaven 
With Marie, roasting apples in front of 
the fire! 


Ah, Boreas, blustering, 


delaying in 


The strings twirl and frizzle, the plump 
pippins sizzle; 

They waft an aroma of rapture to me. 

Her eyes, dark and dreamy, seem scarcely 
to see me, 

But joy in the flickering fire they see. 

Oh, bullying Boreas, threatening, scorious— 

Without you may scatter wide worlds in 
your ire, 

But leave me a craven, delaying in heaven 

With Marie, roasting apples in front of the 
fire. 


Ho, little fat fellows in russets and yel- 
lows, 

You’re bursting your bright skins, your 
tight skins, in mirth! 

But Marie’s heart is dreaming beyond 
time’s poor seeming, 

While I sit in trite content prating of 
earth. 

Yet, jealous old Boreas, ranting, uproari- 
ous, 
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I mock you to-night as your wrath rises 
higher, 

For I glory, a craven, delaying in heaven 

With Marie, roasting apples in front of the 
fire. 


Then, dear heart, awaken!—your dream- 
castles shaken 

To scintillant sparks as the fire dies down. 

There’s a feast I and you know with high 
Jove and Juno— 

Hesperidian ambrosia, golden and brown! 

Ah, whimpering Boreas, fled is his glori- 
ous 

Scorn of poor mortal hearts’ scorning his 


lyre, 

For he sighs like a craven for only one 
heaven 

With Marie, roasting apples in front of 


the fire! 
William R. Benét 


FORGIVENESS 


your love may forgive your offense, 
You may think it is over and done, 
But she’ll never forget she forgave— 
Your punishment’s only begun! 
E. G. Johnston 


A FREE RIDE 


1” 


cE let me pay the car-fare, dear.” 
No, 


no, don’t you persist! 
“Tt is my turn, that’s very clear 
“Nay, nay, dear! I insist!” 


” 


” 


“T’m sure I have the change. I must—— 
“Now, let me. Don’t you see——” 
‘Next time for you! Here, I have just——” 
“ Now, dear, let me, let me!” 
Conductor! What! You'll put us off!” 
“Come, dear, this is my treat.” 
It’s mine! ” 
“ All right, sir, you may scoff.” 
“We'll go!” 
“This is our street.” 
Tom Masson 


“é 


PHYLLIS AND FASHION 


ADDY, darling, don’t you see,” 
Quoth fair Phyllis unto me, 
“ Checks are all the style this year? 
Look about you, daddy, dear,” 
Phyllis added with a smile, 
“Truly, checks are all the style.” 


So I looked about. The sight 
Proved that Phyllis fair was right. 


Checks were here and checks were there; 


Checks had blossomed everywhere; 
Up and down the street a mile 
Checks indeed were all the style. 


But, alas for Phyllis’ plan! 
Daddy’s not a stylish man; 
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Not a millionaire is he— 
Half-a-hundredaire would be 
Nearer to her daddy’s pile— 
Now when checks are all the style. 


Hence it is that Phyllis sweet, 
When she walks along the street, 
Looks not like a checker-board, 
By Dame Fashion so adored— 
Yet all hearts doth she beguile: 
Beauty’s never out of style. 

John Kendrick Bangs 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


O an early car I hurried for a little 

pleasure-jaunt, 

Just to spend the day unworried in some 
bosky little haunt 

With the green trees arching o’er me and 
with nature’s word for law; 

But, as on the trolley bore me, this was 
chiefly what I saw: 


“ Peptic Milk.” “ Aseptic pik.” | “airy 
Our Addled Ale. 

“Do you use Squeezem’s_ shoes?” 
“ Preaching taught by mail.” 

“Fat at  noons’ Parboiled Prunes.” 
“Taka Bita Hay.” 

“ Bunk’s High Ball; that is all.” ‘‘ Keno 
makes hens lay.” 


Long I hunted for a brooklet where the 

flowers were in bloom 

Round some shady little nooklet; but my 

heart was filled with gloom. 

Though I saw the hillsides sloping far 

away, adorned with trees, 

Still I wandered, vainly groping, in a 

wilderness of these: 
“ Better buy Rummsey’s Dry.” “ Lots; 
two dollars down.” 

“You never walk with an Air-Cooled 
‘Squawk.’” “The ‘Shoo-Fly’ is 
in town.” 

“Muck-Rake Bill’s full of _ thrills.” 
“Wear our Handsawed Suits.” 

“Sweet as jam—the Parboiled Ham.” 
“Does your hair need Roots?” 


When at last the sun was sinking in the 
billboard-spattered west, 
Toward the city I went slinking, all-dis- 
couraged with my quest. 
And that night I dreamed, terrific, not of 
woods and whisp’ring pines, 
Nor of nature beatific, but of forty million 
signs: 
“Babies mope for our Dope.” ‘ Watch 
this suburb grow.” 
“You're a joke if you smoke aught but 
‘Colonel Joe.’” 
“From Kalamazoo we'll cookstove you.” 
“Buy the Organyle; 
Music sweet, made with feet, fifty cents 
a mile.” 
George Fitch 
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ORN under the Stars and Stripes— 

at New Orleans, in 1859—Edward 
H. Sothern is English only in parentage. 
His career has been almost wholly Amer- 
ican, and he is to-day in the van of 
claimants to the title of the leading liv- 
ing American actor. His development 
has been consistent. He has not hitched 
his art to money receipts; nor has he, for 
the sake of his bank-account, stuck to the 
same parts year after year. Indeed, he 
has not hesitated to risk the growth of 
his profits by appearing in Shakespeare 
—who is said to spell ruin for modern 
use. 

Sothern, as most theatergoers know, 
is the son of the English actor, Edward 
A. Sothern, who had the older American 
generation at his feet as Lord Dundreary 
in “Our American Cousin.” When a 
boy young Edward had a fashion of 
covering sheets of paper with sketches 
of men and animals. His parents saw 
in this trait a trend to art. 

“Heaven be praised!” was the fa- 
ther’s fervent comment. ‘“ The boy need 
not become an actor. We will make a 
great painter of him.” 

So, in due course, he was sent to Lon- 
don, where he made no progress at all 
in the art school of the Royal Academy. 
All the while he was eager to go on the 
stage, but, knowing his parents’ oppo- 
sition to the idea, tried his best to stifle 
the longing until he had proved to them 
that “ art” should be spelled with a “c” 
instead of an “rr,” so far as he was 
concerned. When he failed to acquit 
himself well at the easel, he considered 
the battle half won. Nevertheless, it 
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FINALLY TO SHAKESPEARE 


took a deal of persuasion even then to 
get the elder Sothern’s consent to a stage 
career for his son. The former, who 
had been spending the summer with rela- 
tives in England—this was in 1879— 
was to return to New York in the autumn 
to appear in a play called “Sam” at 
Abbey’s Park Theater, which stood at 
the southeast corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-Second Street. 

‘““Come, then,” he said finally in reply 
to his son’s persistent pleadings. “‘ There 
is the small part of a coachman in ‘ Sam.’ 
He has only one line to say, and we'll 
see what you will do with it. But I warn 
you, Ned, you will never make an 
actor.” 


SOTHERN’S FIRST APPEARANCE 


With such discouragements, then, 
young Sothern made his first appearance 
on any stage. His one scene was to be 
played with his father, from whom his 
cue was an inquiry as to the price of 
the. ride. The cue was given, but the 
coachman, standing there, his hat in his 
hand, remained dumb. He had been 
stricken with stage fright. 

“ For the love of Heaven, Ned,” de- 
manded his father, “ why don’t you say 
something?” 

Of course, E. A. spoke under his 
breath, in something much less than a 
stage whisper, but in the overwrought 
state of young Sothern’s nerves, he was 
convinced that the audience must have 
heard every word, and in a panic of 
shame and dismay rushed off the boards. 
His début was a complete and utter 
failure; his father’s sinister predictions 
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had been more than fulfilled. He had 
had his chance and had balked at the 
critical point. 

Possibly, however, the very complete- 
ness of his fiasco was his ultimate salva- 
tion. Sothern, the father, in spite of all 
his bluster and his repeated assertions 
of “I told you so,” was touched in his 
paternal pride, for the failure was a 
matter of which all the members of the 
company could not but be cognizant. 
Had the boy merely neglected to put 
sufficient force into his work, or had he 
borne himself badly, the father doubt- 
less would have exercised his right of 
censorship and simply declared that Ned 
had not come up to the standard and 
must step down. As it was, there was no 
hiding the disgrace of the failure. 
Therefore, when the son pleaded for one 
opportunity to redeem himself, the 
father acquiesced. And the next night 
there was no halt in the younger Soth- 
ern’s delivery of the line: “Half a 
crown, your honor. I think you won't 
object.” 


IN JOHN M‘CULLOUGH’S COMPANY 


For a year he remained in his father’s 
company, showing no great ability, but 
acquitting himself well enough to se- 
cure a position with John McCullough, 
the tragedian, who entrusted to him roles 
barely important enough to reach the 
playbill with such distinguishing marks 
as First Citizen, Second Robber, and so 
forth. His pay was twenty dollars a 
week, and the engagement carried him 
all over the country. 

It was after his father’s death—before 
which, for a short time, young Sothern 
went to live with his people in London— 
that the storm-and-stress period of his 
career began. He returned to America, 
and after another tour with McCullough 
was obliged to hunt new employment, be- 
cause of the tragedian’s collapse and re- 
tirement to an asylum. In his dreary 
round of the managers’ offices Sothern 
often had to cool his heels for hours in 
outer corridors before ‘he was permitted 
to see the powers that were. Moreover, 
the interview once obtained, he was no 
“bluffer,” and could magnify his ex- 
periences not one whit to offset the draw- 
back of his being under rather than over 
the average height. And even when he 


did succeed in placing himself, it was 
no infrequent happening for the com- 
pany to become stranded far from Broad- 
way, leaving its members, minus pay, to 
find their way back to town as best they 
could. Or, even if this wholesale disas- 
ter did not befall, he was never sure of 
his salary. That he was his father’s 
son counted for nothing, either in his ob- 
taining work or being paid for it. 


THE BEGINNING OF SOTHERN’S SUCCESS 


About twenty years ago, when _ his 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb, he 
met Helen Dauvray’s manager and was 
engaged for a low-comedy part in 
“Mona,” which that actress was about 
to offer at the Star Theater, formerly 
Wallack’s, at the corner of Broadway 
and Thirteenth Street. Sothern has at- 
tributed all his success to this engage- 
ment, for it led directly to his connec- 
tion with Dan Frohman. 

“And if it had not been for my ill 
luck in being out of a job in mid-sea- 
son,” he adds, ‘‘ I might never have been 
in the way to pick up the good luck 
Fate was waiting to drop in my path.” 

Always dignified and more or less 
sedate, Sothern did not even accept 
the offer on the spot, but said that later 
he would notify Mr. Rickerby, the man- 
ager, of his decision. The part was a 
very small one, but the late Joseph 
Haworth advised him by all means to 
accept it. 

As it turned out, “ Mona” was not 
to do much for him, but he was retained 
for leading man in Miss Dauvray’s next 
play, by Bronson Howard, called ‘“ One 
of Our Girls,” which was brought out 
at the then new Lyceum (since torn 
down) and became the talk of the town. 
Miss Dauvray, by the by, never did any- 
thing else of importance on the stage, 
but married a famous baseball player 
and retired. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings 
that Ned Sothern’s younger brother Sam, 
rummaging through an old trunk of their 
father’s, chanced to light on the manu- 
script of a comedy by Maddison Morton 
and Robert Reece which the elder Soth- 
ern had purchased but never produced. 
When the question of providing him with 
a play of his own came up, E. H. spoke 
to Dan Frohman about this find. Mr. 
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Frohman read the play, and was so fa- 
vorably impressed that he decided to in- 
augurate his tenancy of the Lyceum with 
the piece in May, 1887; for this was 
before the days of roof-gardens, and 
theaters were in the habit of keeping 
their doors open into June. 

The new play was first called 
“ Trade,” then “ The Auctioneer,” and, 
finally, ‘The Highest Bidder,” under 
which title it was brought out at the 
Lyceum on May 3. It achieved instant 
success. As Jack Hammerton, the young 
auctioneer, Sothern scored heavily. He 
was later featured, and_ eventually 
starred in the comedy, wherein he had 
the late Belle Archer for leading woman. 
Parkyn, his valet, was played by one W. 
A. Faversham, the Squaw Man of to- 
day. 

Meantime, in the following Septem- 
ber, Sothern played an eccentric part in 
“The Great Pink Pearl,”.an English 
farce. This was merely a preliminary 
canter to his hit on the road in “ The 
Highest Bidder,” and helped to keep 
him busy while David Belasco, at that 
time connected with the Lyceum as stage- 
manager, and H. C. DeMille were wri- 
ting a new comedy expressly for him 
under the title ‘‘ Lord Chumley.” 


THE VOGUE OF LORD CHUMLEY 


It is not necessary to dilate on the 
great vogue of this play, which instantly 
established young Sothern in the affec- 
tions of metropolitan playgoers. They 
would have been quite content to have 
him go on doing these light, airy parts 
indefinitely ; but Sothern, ambitious for 
more than mere popularity, insisted 
that his next vehicle should give him a 
chance to make an appeal to the heart. 
He was singularly lucky, thus early in 
his career, in being able to obtain the 
kind of play he wanted. Jerome K. 
Jerome wrote for him “ The Maister of 
Woodbarrow,” and Sothern, as Allen 
Rollick—a young man altogether dif- 
ferent from Hammerton and Chumley— 
moved his audiences on a high wave of 
enthusiastic approval. 

In “Chumley” his leading woman 
had been Charlotte Tittell, but in “ The 
Maister of Woodbarrow” this position 
was assigned to the actress who after- 
ward became his wife, Virgmia Harned. 

18 
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In his offering for 1891, ‘ The Dancing 
Girl,” by Henry Arthur Jones, Sothern 
as the Duke of Guisebury and Miss 
Harned in the title role scored strongly 
in parts that took them both far away 
from anything they had hitherto done. 
In fact, with his Duke of Guisebury, 
Sothern mounted the first round of the 
ladder that was eventually to lead him 
to Hamlet. This goal of every actor’s 
ambition was just ten years ahead of 
him when “The Dancing Girl” was 
produced. 


““ CAPTAIN LETTARBLAIR”’ AND “‘ ZENDA ”” 


By this time Sothern’s opening at the 
Lyceum each August had come to be 
looked forward to with even more wide- 
spread anticipation than the annual ad- 
vent there of the stock company in No- 
vember. In the season following “ The 
Dancing Girl” Mr. Sothern made an- 
other wide variation in his rdles and 
appeared as a dashing young Irishman 
in ‘Captain Lettarblair,” a comedy by 
a then unknown American writer, Mar- 
guerite Merington, a teacher in a nor- 
mal school. This piece was so extraor- 
dinarily successful that the following 
year he broke a precedent by keeping on 
with it, the only change being the sub- 
stitution of Grace Kimball for Miss 
Harned in the lead. She remained with 
him for several seasons (during the in- 
terim when Miss Harned was creating 
Trilby), the last play in which Miss 
Kimball played opposite him being ‘“ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” which was put up 
in 1895. This play, destined to be an 
epoch-maker in both the United States 
and England, had its first performance 
on any stage by Mr. Sothern, in New 
York. 

‘Zenda ’”’ was succeeded the following 
season by another offering in the same 
romantic vein, and, although “An 
Enemy to the King” was written by one 
R. N. Stephens, then without a shred of 
theatrical renown, its hit was almost as 
pronounced as that of “ Zenda.” It also 
served to reintroduce Miss Harned as 
Mr. Sothern’s leading woman, and be- 
fore the year was out she became his 
wife. They were married in Philadel- 
phia, December 3, 1896. 

It was in the autumn following his 
marriage that Sothern met with his 
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most pronounced failure—an experience 
which, considering the number of pro- 
ductions made, has been less frequent 
in his case than in that of any other 
actor of note. The ambitious but un- 
happy offering of 1897 was called 
“Change Alley.” It was written by the 
English authors, Louis N. Parker and 
Murray Carson, who had recently been 
so successful with “ Rosemary ” for John 
Drew. However, the speedy withdrawal 
of the piece supplied opportunity to see 
Sothern as Claude Melnotte in a revival 
of ‘The Lady of Lyons.” 


LEADING UP TO HAMLET 


The following season, in both “ The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula” and “A 
Colonial Girl,” Miss Harned held the 
trump cards. But early in 1899, at the 
Knickerbocker Theater, Sothern came 
to the fore again as D’Artagnan in 
“The King’s Musketeer,” with Edith 
Crane as Milady, and in the succeeding 
autumn, at Daly’s, he scored once more 
in another swashbuckling piece, “ The 
Song of the Sword,” written by Leo Dit- 
richstein, the Zou-Zou of ‘“ Trilby.” In 
this play Miss Harned reappeared as 
her husband’s leading woman. She re- 
mained in the post through the produc- 
tion of “ Hamlet,” which was preceded 


by that weird, poetical play of Haupt- - 


mann’s, “ The Sunken Bell.” 

Sothern’s desire to appear as Hamlet 
was keener, perhaps, than that of most 
players—which is saying much. As a 
boy his father had taken him to Den- 
mark, where they had explored the cas- 
tle of Kronberg, at Elsinore. When he 
brought out Shakespeare’s greatest play 
at the Garden Theater in September, 
1900, he told the reporters that his mem- 
ory of that visit was still so vivid that 
he had been able to sketch detail work 
in the environment for the guidance of 
his scenic artists. In reply to these same 
reporters’ questions as to how many 
Hamlets he had seen, he said: “I was 
present at Henry Irving’s first night in 
London, and I saw Salvini’s last night in 
the play in New York. I saw Bernhardt 
in Paris. As a member of McCullough’s 
company I shook hands with Hamlet in 
two different characters of the play when 
I was cast for both Rosencranz and 
Guildenstern. Did I see Booth? Yes, 
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for a few minutes only, just the church- 
yard scene—that is all, I regret to say. I 
was engaged at another theater when Mr. 
Booth played the part, but as Hamlet is 
a long performance I managed one night 
to see the last scenes.” 


SOTHERN AS THE DANE 


Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet was a thorough- 
ly enjoyable performance. While he did 
not develop a conception that threatened 
the laurels of the great Hamlets of the 
past, his reading of the part evinced a 
keen intelligence and competent execu- 
tion. Of this first performance one of 
the critics observed: 


Henry Irving sees deeper into the heart 
of the Shakespearian mystery, and catches 
more of the atmosphere that encircles it. 
But Irving’s rendition is marred with gro- 
tesque mannerisms that ruin its symmetry. 
Mr. Sothern’s is, within smaller limits, a 
thoroughly rounded work of art. Moreover, 
it possesses the possibilities of growth. It 
may be developed into a great Hamlet. 


Said another reviewer: 


_ More than any other portrayal of Hamlet 
in recent years this resembles the Dane of 
Edwin Booth in his prime. . . . If it lacks 
the force, the thrill, the uplifting effect of 
great tragic acting, it does not, on the 
other hand, shock or annoy one with trivial 
“new readings” and extravagant iilustra- 
tive “business” that serves no truly 
artistic purpose. . 


The public accepted Mr. Sothern’s 
Hamlet with eager acclaim, and it was 
played in New York and on tour to a 
succession of crowded houses throughout 
the season; nevertheless the actor con- 
tinued his policy of versatility and the 
following autumn appeared as Frangois 
Villon, the vagabond poet of France, in 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s play, “If | 
Were King,” with Cecilia Loftus as his 
leading woman. This, a delightful vari- 
ation from the somberness of “ Hamlet,” 
carried him triumphantly through an- 
other year, and then he revived “ Ham- 
let” in response to repeated demands. 
with Miss Loftus as Ophelia, Virginia 
Harned being now an independent star. 

For the season of 1903-1904 Sothern 
again fell back on Mr. McCarthy and 
set forth a creation entirely apart from 
any other he had ever attempted. ‘“ The 
Proud Prince” was termed a miracle 
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play on the program, and Mr. Sothern, 
as Robert the Bad, of Sicily, enacted a 
role based on the poem by Longfellow. 
Although there were varying opinions as 
to the suitability of the theme for the 
stage, there was no question as to the 
popular appeal of the production, and 
Mr. Sothern’s last year as a lone star 
was as successful as his others had 
been. 

In October, 1904, he joined hands 
with Julia Marlowe, opening as Romeo, 
and following as Benedick in “ Much 
Ado About Nothing.” Last season he 
pleased the critics much with his Mal- 
volio, the conceited steward of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” but left them somewhat at log- 
gerheads over his Petruchio in “ The 
Taming of the Shrew.” Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe have now passed under the 
Shubert management, and their reper- 
toire, in addition to five Shakespeare 
plays, includes three poetical dramas, two 
of them by hitherto unacted American 
authors. In an interview concerning his 
* plans last spring, Mr. Sothern remarked 
that he supposed he and Miss Mar- 


lowe would be considered crazy when 


they announced this new feature of their 
list. One of the two native-made plays 
in verse is “Joan of Arc,” by Percy 
Mackaye, son of the Steele Mackaye 
who wrote “‘ Hazel Kirke’; the other is 
“Guinevere,” from the pen of H. W. 
Boynton, one of the editors of the Af- 
lantic Monthly. “ John the Baptist,” the 
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third poetical offering, is by the German 
dramatist, Sudermann. 

Mr. Sothern has himself dabbled some- 
what in play-writing, although he says 
now that he does not mean to do so any 
more. A one-act piece of his, ‘I Love, 
Thou Lovest, He Loves,” containing 
only two characters, a man and a dog, 
achieved some success, but the public re- 
fused to take seriously his “ Light That 
Lies in Woman’s Eyes,” in which Miss 
Harned appeared for three weeks at the 
Criterion Theater in 1904. 

In his habits E. H. Sothern is quite 
the opposite of his father, who was fond 
of amusement, always ready to crack a 
joke, and was hail-fellow-well-met with 
everybody. ‘The son is reticent to an ex- 
traordinary degree, in this respect re- 
sembling Edwin Booth. He is seldom 
seen in the haunts most frequented by 
the player-folk, his leisure hours being 
given over either to his books, to sketch- 
ing in water-colors, or to brisk walks. 
His brother, Sam Sothern, by the 
way, has been an actor of standing 
in London for several years past, being 
at this writing in the cast of “ The 
Prince Chap.” Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Sothern have a handsome home in New 
York, which neither of them has much 
opportunity to enjoy, for they are on the 
road the greater part of the year. Miss 
Harned is this season starring in “ The 
Love Letter,” based on a play by Vic- 
torien Sardou. 





TWO MEN 


OF OLD 


To live and love and sing sweet songs 
Was all the poet sought. 

His robe was threadbare, but he wore 
A diadem of thought. - 

The plodders blamed his dreamy ways, 
Nor knew what he had wrought. 


The statesman schemed and spent his wealth 
To buy immortal fame. 

The emperor of half the world 
To grace his banquets came; 

And many little busy men 
Were noisy with his name. 


A thousand years of days and nights 
And names have rolled away. 

The statesman’s proud, ephemeral fame 
Sleeps with his nameless clay; 

But the little songs the poet sang 
The whole world knows to-day. 


Elsa Barker 








A GAMBLER’S CHANCE 


BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


ITTLE did it avail Jakie Feinberg 
that he sold more 7ageblatts than 
any other boy in Seward Park, for the 
Semitic ancestry that determined the 
quality of his business ability had en- 
dowed him with an inordinate lust for 
gambling, which consumed all the profits 
of his newspaper vending. 

Now, Jimmie  Brennan’s attitude 
toward gambling was different. He 
played craps because it was the vogue. 
If you didn’t shoot dice, you weren’t one 
of the gang, he reasoned; and so he 
continued to risk not only the small sum 
at stake, but a good licking from his 
mother to boot. 

Mrs. Brennan allowed Jimmie out of 
his weekly stipend sixty cents for lunches, 
which he was permitted to spend at the 
rate of ten cents daily; and to the end 








HE ARRIVED BREATHLESS, TO FIND HIS EMPLOYER, 
MR. GOODEL, SEATED IN THE PRIVATE OFFICE 
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that.none of it should go for riotous 
living, he was obliged each night to -dis- 
play the correct unexpended balance, or 
suffer the penalty. Rarely did he exceed 
his. daily allowance, for his mother’s 
hand was heavy and, laid on in correc- 
tion, potent for good. Accordingly, one 
Monday morning it was an untoward 
destiny that confronted Jimmie with the 
tempter, Jakie Feinberg, and he arrived 
a half hour late at Mr. Goodel’s office, 
with but twenty of the hebdomadal fifty 
cents remaining in his trousers. 

Only the necessity of reaching the of- 
fice before his employer had brought the 
game to a reluctant close, and it was 
with the promise to renew the contest 
on the dock at the foot of Wall Street 
between one and two that Jimmie had 
hastened down-town to his labor. He 

arrived breathless, to find 
his employer, Mr. Goodel, 
seated in the private office. 
Mr. Goodel frowned severely 
as Jimmie tiptoed to his little 
desk in the outer room. 
“Boy!” he cried in an 
awful voice, “ you’re late!” 

Jimmie gulped and made 
no reply. 
tu “Where have you been?” 
<r Mr. Goodel continued, and 

“== waited for a reply. 

At last Jimmie’s excuse 
found husky enunciation. 

““T was sick,” he muttered. 
His cheeks, already flushed 
by the exertion, became crim- 
son in his effort to stem the 
impending tears; but do as 
he might, a large drop 
formed in the corner of his 
eye and rolled slowly down 
his cheek. 
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WHEN 


LUDDINGTON BOUNDED DOWN THE STEPS OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 
BUILDING, JIMMIE NOT ONLY FAILED TO SEE HIM, 


BUT WAS KNOCKED 


SQUARELY INTO THE GUTTER AS WELL 


Mr. Goodel plunged behind the ex- 
tended sheets of his morning paper and 
grew suddenly interested in the editorial 
columns. 

“Well, sit down in your chair and 
take it easy,” he said, in tones of gruff 
kindliness. “‘ Maybe you'll feel better 
after a while.” 

Then from the editorial page he 
turned to the stock quotations. In the 
transaction of his business of investment 
securities Mr. Goodel at all times dis- 
played a conservative moderation. He 
dreaded wildcat enterprises, and in read- 
ing the market report it was his custom 
to skim over in the most cursory fashion 
all references to mining securities, and 
rarely did he give more than passing 
notice to the quotations of industrials. 
To-day, however, his eye wandered 
over the financial page, and, caught by 
the leaded heading, ‘‘ United Chocolate 
and Cocoa,” he read with interest the 
item that followed: 


In United Chocolate and Cocoa there 
was a resumption of the phenomenal ac- 
tivity which developed yesterday on the 
agreement between both caucuses of the 
House to increase the duty on manufac- 
tured cocoa fifty per cent ad valorem. It 
is expected that the tariff-revision bill will 
pass the House by a large majority, this 


afternoon, and in anticipation of the re- 
sult, the price of the preferred stock rose 
thirty points yesterday. Conservative op- 
erators predict that it will touch par be- 
fore the close of the market to-day. 


Thus read Mr. Goodel. He made a 
rapid calculation by which he found that 
in selling five hundred N. Y. S. fours at 
ninety-nine, and investing the proceeds 
in ‘‘ Chocolate,” as the abbreviated term 
has it, he would net a profit of something 
like goodness knows how many thousand 
dollars before breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Then his better judgment prevailed 
and he laid down the paper with a 
sigh. 

New York Southern bonds are as tan- 
gible as gold eagles, but ‘ Chocolate ”— 
well, “ Chocolate” was an unlisted se- 
curity dealt in by curb-brokers on Broad 
Street—and, to Mr. Goodel, a curb- 
broker was even as a dissenting minister 
to a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


II 


Ar this juncture Goodel’s brother-in- 
law, one Rushmore Luddington, entered 


and greeted him noisily. Luddington 
was a dealer in commercial paper—the 
dealer in commercial paper, and _hail- 
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fellow-well-met with every bank presi- 
dent in Wall Street. His conversation 
was studded with allusions to dialogues 
between himself and these executive of- 
ficers, wherein he addressed each one of 
them by his abbreviated Christian name, 
and they called him in return, “ Luddy, 
old boy.” 

He hid a shrewd temperament be- 
neath a boyish and jovial exterior that 
in an old man might be thought a trifle 
unbecoming. Goodel, however, had a 
high opinion of his brother-in-law’s 
judgment, and could always gage the 
importance of the information which 
Luddington could, if he would, disclose, 
by the degree of hilarity he developed. 

This morning he was _ particularly 
boisterous, and Goodel scented a valu- 
able market-tip under the cloak of his 
brother-in-law’s merriment. 

“H’lo, Luddy,” he cried. 
the market? 
comfortable.” 

Luddy sank into the chair with a 
grunt. His two hundred pounds, con- 
tained within a trifle more than five feet, 
were further compressed by a frock- 
coat, which fitted without a wrinkle and 
made almost an acrobatic feat out of 
the simple act of sitting down. 

“Look here, Goodel,’ he said, in 
tones of a melting confidential timber. 
“There’s the opportunity of a lifetime 
to-day. The House is sure to pass the 
tariff-revision bill, and when it does, 
there will be some astounding develop- 
ments.” 

Goodel blew clouds of smoke that ex- 
pressed his interest more eloquently than 
speech alone. 

““T see you’ve been reading the finan- 
cial page,” Luddy went on; “ but their 
prediction isn’t half bright enough.” 

His voice sank to a whisper. 

“T have K. P.’s word for it, Choco- 
late will touch one hundred and fifty by 
next week.” 

Goodel shook his head. 

“Tt’s no use, Luddy,” he said. “I 
haven’t the available funds, and if I 
had, speculation is not in my line.” 

Luddington made an impatient ges- 
ture. 

“The opportunity of a lifetime,” he 
repeated. “ You know I never take a 
flier, for I couldn’t buy a hundred 


“ How’s 


Sit down ’n’ make yourself 
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shares without every one on Wall Street 
knowing it; but really, my dear Goodel, 
it would be criminal to neglect this 
splendid occasion.” 

“T tell you what I’ll do.” Goodel in- 
terrupted. “Come and take lunch with 
me. In the meantime I’ll think it over, 
and if I decide on anything, I’ll let you 
know then.” 

Luddington arose and fairly wafted 
himself out of the office, for, despite his 
weight, he was remarkably light on his 
feet, and dashed around from bank to 
bank, peddling his commercial paper, 
with all the agility of a man half his 
age. 

“T’ll see you at twelve,” he said, go- 
ing out. He left a faint odor of violets 
behind him, for Luddy’s bdoutonniére 
was as much a part of him as his little 
spiked beard. 

Goodel smoked furiously at his cigar 
until the ends of his mustache were 
perilously near to scorching. 

“Boy,” he called, flinging away the 
end, ‘‘ how do you feel now?” 

Jimmie arose and murmured that he 
was better. 

“Then go out and buy me three even- 
ing papers, showing the opening prices,” 
he said. ‘“ Be sure to get one showing 
the opening prices. Do you _ under- 
stand?” 

“ Yessir,” Jimmie replied, and ran for 
the elevator. 

He returned ten minutes later with 
three papers, one of them pink. Goodel 
took them into his room and shut the 
door. He turned them over and over, 
but not a trace of any market news was 
visible. 

“ Boy,” he roared, “didn’t I tell 
you to buy me a paper with the opening 
prices in it?” 

“Yessir,”’ said Jimmie. 

“Well, where are they?” 

Jimmie folded the first page and 
grinned triumphantly. 

“Here they are, sir,” he cried, and 
pointed to a double heading: ‘“ To- 
Day’s Entries and Probable Odds.” 

Goodel seemed to be on the verge of 
apoplexy. 

“You take these papers back,” he 
yelled, ‘and get me the edition showing 
the stock-market opening.” 

When Jimmie came back, Mr. Goodel 
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ascertained that ‘ Chocolate” had 
opened at ninety with ten sales in the 
first three minutes. He paced up and 
down the room, and then, with an air of 
determination, he put on his hat and 
went down to the office of Matthews & 
Company, his brokers, where he watched 
the ticker for a good three-quarters of 
an hour. 


| 
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ately, nor did they return until nearly 
one. Luddington’s strident laughter tes- 
tified to a successful luncheon, with at 
least two quarts of wine, while even 
Goodel was a trifle flushed and gar- 
rulous. He sat down immediately and 
drew a check for a large,amount, which, 
together with an order to purchase two 
thousand ‘“ Chocolate,” he enclosed in 











‘‘ HERE, YOU BOY, WHERE’VE YOU BEEN?” HE SAID 


‘Chocolate’? advanced on thousand- 
share sales to ninety-five, and had Mr. 
Goodel been a man of nervous tempera- 
ment, his excitement might have con- 
quered his judgment and he would have 
loaded himself up with every share of 
chocolate available. 

As it was, when he entered his office 
it needed little pressure on the part of 
Mr. Luddington, for he had about made 
up his mind to buy a thousand shares. 
The utmost confidence prevailed in Wall 
Street that the tariff-revision bill would 
go through before two o’clock, and not 
only “Chocolate”? but many other in- 
dustrials on the list reflected, by a sharp 
advance in prices, the excited tone of 
the market. 

Luddington arrived promptly at 
twelve, and Goodel and he left immedi- 


an envelope addressed to Matthews & 
Company. 
III 


Ir was now ten minutes past one, and 
Jimmie chafed at the delay. No doubt 
Jakie Feinberg would wait for him, but 
one hour was a trifling period in which 
to recoup his morning’s losses. At 
length Mr. Goodel called him into his 
office. 

“ Boy,” he said, ‘“‘you go to lunch 
now, and while you’re out take this let- 
ter to Matthews & Company. Be sure 
to go there first.” 

Jimmie seized the envelope and was 
off like a flash. 

“Be careful,’ Mr. Goodel 
after him. “ Don’t lose it.” 

Luddington rose, and 


> 


called 


they shook 
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hands with such cordiality as a bottle 
of wine will engender. 

“Wish you luck, old man,” he said. 
“You're in for a good thing.” 

Goodel smiled a little vacuously and, 
as Luddington closed the door, sighed 
heavily. Speculation, he reflected, plays 
the deuce with a man’s money and peace 
of mind. His lips uttered and reuttered 
the words till a faint drowsiness came 
over him and, induced by his unwonted 
intemperance at luncheon, his head 
lurched forward on his breast and he 
sank into a profound slumber. 

Jimmie hastened down to the foot of 
Wall Street, the note tucked in his breast 
pocket, and the thought of Jakie wait- 
ing there spurred him on, so that he ar- 
rived at about half past one. For once 
Jakie’s luck stayed with him while they 
shook the dice and threw again and 
again until Jimmie’s twenty cents dwin- 
dled to five, mounted to fifteen, dimin- 
ished once more. At last, at a quarter 
to three, fortune entirely deserted him, 
and he was obliged to declare himself 
flat broke. 

He retraced his steps to the office, 
plunged in despondency. As he reached 
the corner of Broad Street, an excited 
mob surged around the curb-brokers’ en- 
closure. Messengers ran hither and 
thither, and overgrown newsboys with 
husky bass voices were yelling their 
extras. 

His hands were thrust deep into his 
trousers pockets and his mind dwelt on 
the licking to come, so thaf when Lud- 
dington bounded down the steps of 
the Industrial Trust Company building, 
Jimmie not only failed to see him, but 
was knocked squarely into the gutter as 
well. 

Luddington rushed over to Goodel’s 
quarters and burst into the private office 
like a whirlwind. Its occupant snored 
in oblivion of the disaster that awaited 
him as Luddington entered and shook 
him by the shoulder. 

“Goodel, wake up,’ Luddington 
yelled. There was no trace of the 
débonair ‘“ Luddy, old man” in the 
perspiring and disheveled figure that 
fairly danced with excitement. 

““What’s the matter?” gasped the 
rudely awakened Goodel. 

“Awful, awful!” Luddy ejaculated. 
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“The tariff-revision bill was defeated. 
Some misunderstanding among the 
leaders; ‘Chocolate’ dropped to fifty, 
and the bottom’s fallen out of the whole 
market.” 

Goodel 
fainted. 

“ Let’s get a paper. 
he yelled. 

There was no answer. 

Goodel jumped up and reached the 
outer office just as the forlorn Jimmie 
entered, all dusty from his tumble, and 
attempted to reach his desk unnoticed. 

“Here, you boy, where’ve you been?” 
he said. 

“To lunch,” Jimmie croaked. 

“To lunch!”  Goodel — shouted. 
“Great Heavens, it’s almost three 
o’clock! ” 

Jimmie made ‘no reply. 

“Did you deliver 
Goodel said. 

Jimmie jumped as though he had been 
shot. 

“Oh, gee!” he muttered. “I forgot 
all about it,” and reaching down into 
his breast pocket, he pulled out the 
crumpled missive addressed to Matthews 
& Company. 

“Give it to me, give it to me 
Goodel shrieked hysterically, and with- 
out waiting to open it, tore envelope, 
check, and order to a thousand pieces. 
He sank into a chair utterly exhausted 
with excitement. 

“What delayed you all this time?” 
he said weakly, trying to maintain a 
semblance of composure. 

Jimmie hung his head. 

“T met a kid I know and we were 
shooting craps,” he almost whispered. 

“What!” roared Goodel. ‘“ Gam- 
bling, hey? And you lost, too, I’ll bet 
a million.” 

Jimmie nodded dolefully. 

“Well,” said his employer, reaching 
down into his pocket, “ here’s a ten-dol- 
lar bill for you. Don’t ever gamble 
again. It’s a terrible thing to do. It 
loses your money and destroys your 
peace of mind, by gad!” 

He turned to Luddington 
smile. 

“And now, Luddington,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘“‘ Let’s go down and steady 
our nerves.” 


turned white and almost 
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